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ORGANISATION OF THE CONGRESS 
1. Working Committee 


At a meeting of theCalcutta Philosophical Society held in February, 
1925, it was decided that a conference of persons interested in Philo- 
sophical studies should be convened at the Calcutta University before 
the following Christmas holidays. The gathering was to be called ‘the 
Indian Philosophical Congress,’ to which all the educational institu- 
tions in India and persons pursuing philosophical studies were to be 


invited. The following Working Committee was appointed for making ~ 


necessary arrangements a 


Chairman : Prof. S. Radhakrishnan. 


Dr. P. D. Shastri, 
a N.N. Sen Gupta. — . 


Members : Principal J. R. Banerjea, Prof. H. L., Haldar, 
Dr. W. S. Urquhart, Principal Adityanath Mookerjee, Prof. Krishna- 
chandra Bhattacharjee, Prof. Khagendranath Mitra, Dr. B. M. Barua, 
Rai Yatindranath Chaudhury, Mr. Harimohan  Bhattacherjee, 
Mr. Satischandra Chatterjee, Mr. Sarojkumar Das, Mr. Bepinbehari 
De, Mr. Ajitkumar Ghose, Dr. Surendranath Das Gupta, Mt. N. C. 


Ganguly, Mr. B. K. Mallick, Mr. Haripada Maity. 


Secretaries : 


The idea of the Congress was received with enthusiasm by 
educational institutions and” individual scholars alike. The Universities 
of Caleutta and Mysore contributed five hundred rupees and two 
hundred rupees respectively towards the general expenses of the 
Congress. In addition to this, the Calcutta University Press undertook 
the publication of the proceedings, free of cost. Scholars from different 
parts of India rendered the task of the Working Committee easy and 
agreeable by their kind advice and assistance. The daily press all over 
India helped the Committee by giving prompt publicity to its notices 


and circulars. 


w 
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2. Reception Committee 


A local Reception Committee with Sir Ewart Greaves, the nt 
Vice-Chancellor of the Cafcutta University, as its Chairman, was organis 

in July, 1926. Members of the general public and teachers of Philosophy 
in and outside Bengal became members of this body on payment of a 
membership fee. A considerable sum, which was utilised towards the 
expenses of the congress, was thus realised. A list of members of the 
Reception Committee is given below. The Working Committee regret 
that the list is not complete ; in several instances, the membership fee 
was collected by one or the other member of the Working Committee 
who forwarded the money without the name of the contributor. 


Members of the Reception Commitiee 


Chairman ; Sir Ewart Geaves. 
: Corpatapirs’: Be P. D, Shastri. 
» N. N. Sen Gupta. 





Members : Prof. U.C. Bhattacharjee, Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya, 
Principal D. N. Sen, Rai Yatindranath Chaudhury, Mr. Benimadhab Das, 
Dr. Mohendranath Sarkar, Prof. Susilkumar Maitra, Miss A. L. Halder, 
Mr. Haripada Maity, Mr. U. N. Gupta, Prof. G. H. Langley, Dr. I. J. S. 
Taraporewala, Mr. Sarojkumar Das, Mr. Nirmalkumar Das, Mr. B. K. 
Mallick, Mr. J. N. C. Ganguly, Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, Mr. Sureshchandra 
Dutta, Mr. Satishchandra Chatterjee, Prof. "Panchanan Mitra, Mr. Hari- 
mohan Bhattacharjee, Mr. Moheschandra Chatterjee, Dr. Abhayakumar 
Guha, Dr. G. S. Bose, Dr. Gouranganath Banerjee, Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, 
Mr. Sisirkumar Burdhan, Dr. B. B. Dutta, Mr. Satishchandra Ghose, 
Mr. Jatindranath Mitra, Mr. Ashananda Nag, Pandit Rajendranath 
Vidyabhushan, Mr. Joygopal Banerjee, Prof. Radhakamal Mookerjee, 
Pandit Sanani Tattvabbushan, Mr. Haritkumar Dev, Mr. Subritchandra 













| The Working Committee, which henceforth became a part of the 
Reception Committee, completed its arrangements early in December 
192! 25 - Aband of volunteers, who were students at the University, looked 
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- RECEPTION COMMITTEE xiij 


after the comfort of delegates -and contributed in a very large measure 
to the success of the gathering. The Registrar of the University, the 
Secretary of the Post-Graduate Council in Arts and his assistants ren- 
dered every help in their power. Many of the teachers ‘of the Calcutta 
University co-operated with the Reception Committee in receiving 
and entertaining the visitors, The Working Committee desire to 
express their gratitude to all who made their labours easy. 
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$ 3. Program of the Congress 
m Saturday, December 19 
n AM, to! P.M. Opening Meeting, Senate Hall. 
OPENING ADDRESS 
His Excellency the Earl of Lytton, Governor of Bengal. 


WELCOME ADDRESS 


The Honourable Sir Ewart Greaves, Chairman, Reception Committee. 


b 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 
2-30 P.M. to 4-30 P.M. Lecture Hall, Asutosh Building. 
Section of Indian Philosophy. 
President—Professor Ranade, Bombay University. 


_ A point of agreement between Indian . 
Philosophy and Western Science... Carlo Formichi, Rome. 


A Sketch of Indian Materialism .... G. Tugcei, Rome. st 
_ Sankara’s Doctrine of Maya ... Krishnachandra Bhattacharyya, | 
a meta a | 


as Maya of Sankara and his followers ... Surendranath Das Gupt 








Monday, December 21 





ti A.M. to I P.M, Asutosh Building. 
Section of Logic : and Metaphysics; | 4. pails 
E R A. G. i. Hogg, Madras. | s — 
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PROGRAM OF THE CONGRESS xy 


2-30 P.M. to 4-30 P.M. Asutosh Building. 


The Problem of Truth ... G. R. Malkani, Amalner. 
The Voluntaristic Outlook ... Haridas Bhattacharyya, Dacca. 
The Problem of Mind in Contem- 
porary Thought ... ... Upendranath Gupta, Dacca. 
The Quest of Truth .. Jitendrakupar Chakravarty, 
Rajshahi. 


Monday, December 21 
11 A.M. to l P.M. Asutosh Building. 
Section of Philosophy of Religion. 
President—Professor Langley, Dacca. 


The Monistic Spell in Philosophy 


and Religion ie ... Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Calcutta. 
The Doctrine of God common to 

the Bhagavad Gita and the New : 

Testament ... G. Howells, Serampore. 5 
An Aspect of Religion ... Kshirodchandra Mookerjee, Dacca. 


2-30 P.M. to 4-30 P.M. Asutosh Building. 


Hindu Philosophy oriented to 


Modern Science Enola Eno, Lucknow. 
Spiritual Experience : ‘its Function 
and a Criterion for its Value ... G. H. Langley, Dacca. 
The Principle of Authority ... W.S. Urquhart, Calcutta. 
Transmigration and Immortality ... Umeshchandra Bhattacharyya, 
Dacca, 
Immortality bs ... K. H. Kelkar, Poona. 


Monday, December 21 


LI A.M. to 1 P.M. Asutosh Building. 
Section of Indiam Philosophy. . 
President—Professor Ranade, Bombay University. 


Ramanuja’s Theoryrof Knowledge ... M. Hiriyanna, Mysore. 
Badarayana’ 
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A Synthetic Study of the Vedanta 

The Ethical Theism of Ramanuja 

The Nature of the Self 

Atman, the Ulfimate Source of All 
Reality m ons 3 

Some Realistic Aspects of the 
Philosophy of Sankata 


THE CONGRESS 


P. N. Srinivasachari, Madras. 
R. Ramanujachari, Chidambaram. 
V. B. Shrikhande, Indore. 


N., Venkataraman, Vizianagram. 


Dhirendramohan Dutt, Calcutta, 


2-30 P.M. to 4-30 P.M. Asutosh Building. 


Adwaitavada in the Rig-Veda 

The Jaina Instrumental Theory of 
Knowledge 

The Jaina Conception of Truth ead 
Reality 

Vedantic Intuition 

The Philosophy of Vasishtha 

Percept and Ide 

@ne of India’s Contributions. to 
Philosophic Thought 

Is Adwaitism an Adequate Answer 
to Buddhism ? ees 

The Conception of Self in the Upani: 
shads me eee 


Kokileswar Sastri, Calcutta. 
G. Hanumanta Rao, Mysore. 


Harimohan Bhattacharyya, Calcutta, 
Nalinikanta Brahma, Krishnagar. 
B. L. Atreya, Benares. 

Harisatya Bhattacharyya, Calcutta. 


V. Subrahmanya Iyer, Mysore. 


R, Nagaraja Sarma, Madras. 
oo 
Srischandra Sen, Lucknow. 


Tuesday, December 22 


Ii A.M, to I P.M. Asutosh Building. 
Section of Logic and Metaphysics. 
President—Professor A, G 


Interest and Interpretation 
Degrees of Reality 
The Nature of Sensa 


The Philosophy of Sir Oliver beige 


The Concept of Individuality 


-Y 


3. Hogg, Madras, 


Ashalatika Haldar, Allahabad. 
P, S. Ramanathan, Amraoti. 
Rasvihary Das, Amalner. 
Bepinbehari Roy, Cuttack, 
Haridas Bhattacharyya, Dacca. 
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PROGRAM OF THE CONGRESS XVI 


Tuesday, December 22 


II A.M, to 1 P.M. Asutosh Building. s 
Section of History of Philosophy. ° 
President—Professor Phanibhushan Adhikary, Benares. 


Unamuno’s Ideas on Immortality ... P. G. Bridge, Calcutta, 
Dilthey’s Method D ... 8. K. Maitra, Benares. 
Plato on Beauty Abhayakumar Guha; Calcutta. 


The Relation of the Gutdapadiya- 


karika to Badarayana’s Brahma- 
S. K. Belvalkar, Bombay University , 


sutras wee , 
The New Spiritual Movement in 

Germany Hans Koesterp, Calcutta. 
Pragmatism P. D. Shastri, Calcutta. 
Vacaspati’s Account of the Buddhist 

view of Error Me ... Saileswar Sen, Calcutta. 


Tuesday, December 22 


11 A.M. to 1 P.M. Asutosh ‘Building. 
Section of Ethics and Social Philosophy. 
President—Professor A. R. Wadia, Mysore. 


Social Perfection and Personal 
* .... A. R. Wadia, Mysore. 


Immortality eae 
The Role of Traditions ... Radhakamal Mukherjee, Lucknow. 
Vedic Theory of the Common 

Mind N. C, Ganguly, Calcutta. 
Capital Punishment in velation to the 

Theory of State... a. S., K. Maitra, Calcutta. 


The Theory of Moral Goods K. R. Srinivasiyengar, Mysore. 


2-30 P.M. Lecture Hall, Asutosh Building. i 
A general ineeting of the members of the Congress to consider the | 
1estion of -_ and the venue of the next Congress. 
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4. Minutes of the Business Meeting of the Congress 


The following’ constitution was adopted at the General Meeting 
held under the presideptship of Vice-Chancellor G, H. Langley of the a 
Dacca University. 


(a) THE STATUTES OF THE CONGRESS 


t. The association shall be called the Indian Philosophical 
Congress. 

2, The aim of the association shall be (7) to meet every year 
for a specified number of days for the discussion of Philosophical 
problems ; 

(11) to devise ways and means forthe development of Philosophical 
studies in India; 
s (zir) to raise funds and to make proper investment of the same, 
and to do all other things necessary for the carrying out of the aims (2) 
and (rf): 

3. The membership of the Congress shall be open to those persons 
who are interested in the study and teaching of philosophy, on their 
paying a yearly subscription of Rupees five only, at least zwo months. 
before the meeting of the Congress. ~ 

4. For the first year, the undermentioned persons shall be deemed 
as having enrolled as members :— 


(a) Delegates. 

(4) Contributors of papers. 

(c) Members of the Reception Committee who have already 
#- paid their dues. 


4A. All members of the Congress (a) shall be invited to the meet- 
ings of the Congress, (6) shall have the right to vote for such matters 
as are hereinafter mentioned, (c) shall receive the publications of the 
Congress at favoured rates, (d) shall have the right to submit papers to 
the Congress. 

5. The membership of a person shall cease (a) upon his non- 
>g of subscription for two consecutive years, (4) upon his ‘pursu- 

F. 





a course of conduct injurious to the interests of the association 
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BUSINESS MEETING OF srHE CONGRESS Xix 


when a motion to effect the termination of membership is passed by a 
majority of members present at the meeting of the Congress. 

6. The work of the Congress shall be carried on by an Executive 
Committee consisting of twelve members with a Chairman and a 
Secretary to be elected by the Congress. The Chairman may nominate 
not more than three members to the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee shall hold office for three Years. 

` 7. The Congress shall initiate new proposals and policies by pass- 
ing resolutions which the Executive Committee shall try to carry out. 

' 8. The Executive Committee shall be responsible fof carrying out 
the aims of the association. It shall elect the President and the 
Sectional Presidents. It shall receive and select papers to be read at 
the sessions of the Congress. 

g. The Executive Committee shall co-opt, at least six months 
before the date of the meeting of the Congress, two members represent- 
ing the seat of the following session of the Congress. These members 
shall hold office for one year. > 

10. The Chairman and the Secretary shall, with the general 
approval of the Executive Committee, frame rules and by-laws for 
carrying on the work of the Congress. | 


(4) RULES UNDBR THE STATUTES OF THE CONGRESS 


i t. Each Session of the Congress will ordinarily be held for not 
less than three days. 

2. Each forenoon meeting will be a general one and will be 
devoted to the discussion of set topics. The Executive Committee 
„Shall declare the subjects and ¢elect men to start the discussion. 

3. Each afternoon meeting will dissolve into sections when 
not more than three papers will be taken up for discussion at each 
sitting of 2 hours’ duration. 

4. The session of the Congress will ordinarily be held in the 


week preceding Christmas. 


— 5. The papers intended for the Congress should reach the Secre- 
tary bythe 15th August and each paper should be accompanied by a 
short synopsis. The paper and the synopsis should be type-written. 
As a rule no paper shall exceed 8 type-written foolscap pages. 
6. Nominations for the offices of President and Sectional Presidents 
should teach the Secretary not later than April r, of each year. 
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(c) EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President—Prof, S. Radhakrishnan, Calcutta University, 

Svcretary—Dr. N. N. Sengupta, Calcutta University. 

Members—Prof, P. B. Adhikari, Benares Hindu University; Prof. 
G. C. Chatterjee, Lahcre; Prof. Hiralal Halder, Calcutta University ; 
Prof. A. G. Hogg, Madras ; Mahamahopadhyaya Ganganath Jha, Allaha- 
bad University; Prof. G. H. Langley, Dacca University; Prof. John 
Mackenzie, Bombay University; Prof. J.-B. Raju, Nagpur University ; 
Prof. R. D. Ranade, Bombay University; Prof. S. S. Suryyanarayana 
Sastri, Madras University; Prof. Ahmed Shah, Lucknow University ; 
Prof. A. R. Wadia, Mysore; Prof. G. R. Malkani, Amalner; Prof. 
Abdul Hakeem, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 


(d) ORGAN OF THE CONGRESS 


it was the desire of the members that the Congress as a permanent 
organisation should have an organ. The Executive Committee was 
authorised to enter into negotiations with the Institute of Philosophy, 
Amalner, in order that the Quarterly Journal of Philosophy, published 
by the Institute, might be adopted as the organ of the Congress. A 
board of Editors was appointed for the fournal, should the scheme 
materialise. 

The list is given below : 


Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, Calcutta. 
» R. D. Ranade, Poona. 

*, P. P. S. Shastri, Madras. * 
» W. S. Urquhart, Calcutta, 

Mr, G. C. Chatterjee, Lahore. 
» 5. K. Maitra, Benares. 


It was decided that for the first year persons of the undermen- 
tioned categories should be regarded as members ; 


(1) Delegates, (2) Contributors of paper, (3) Members of the 
Working Committee, (4) Members of the Reception Com. 
mittee, 1 5 
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27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


. Prof. S. Radhakrishnan 


. Dr, N. N. Sengupta 





5. List of Members of the Congress 


Name. 


Prof, G. H, Langley 

Mr. Umeshchandra Bhatta- 
charjee. 

Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya 

Principal D. N. Sen 


4 address. 


. 
. Dacca University, Dacca. 


} 


"r ti 


B. N. College, Bankipur. 


Rai Yatindranath Chaudhury Taki. 


Mr Benimadhab Das 
Dr. Mohendranath Sarkar ... 
Miss A. L. Halder 
Prof. Susilkumar Maitra 
Mr. Haripada Maity 
Mr. U, N. Gupta 
Dr. 1. J. S. Taraporewala 
Mr. Sarojkumar Das 
„» Nirmalchandra Ghose ... 
a B. K. Mallick i 


» J-N. C. Ganguly 
, Sureshchandra Dutta 


The Hon'ble Sir W. E. Greaves 


. Mr. Satischandra Chatterjee .. 
. Prof. Panchanan Mitra 


» Harimohan Bhattacharjee 
» Moheschandra Chatterjee 
» Abhayakumar Guha 

» G. S. Bose 
Dr. Gauranganath banian 
Mr. C. P. N. Singh 

» Sisirkumar Burdhan 
Dr, B. B. Dutta 


... 15 B, Raja Navakissen St. 


. Calcutta. 


Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


. Crosthwaith Girls’ College, Allahabad. 


Calcutta University. 


4 E 


... Dacca University. . 
... Calcutta University. 


Sheorapuli, Hooghly. 
Hatkhola 
Calcutta. 


. Kalighat, Calcutta. 
. Cotton College, Gauhati. 
. Calcutta University. 


Asutosh College, Calcutta. 


... 7, Vidyasagar Street, Calcutta. 
. Calcutta University. 
. 14, Parsibagan, Calcutta. 


. Calcutta University. 


... Surshand. 


. Hooghly College. 
.. Calcutta University. 


ae 
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XX LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS 

31. Mr. Satishchandra Ghosh ... Calcutta University. 

32. ,, Jatindranath Mitra ... Deputy-Chairman, Howrah Munici- 
pality. 

33. » Ashananda Nag ee Calcutta. 

34. Prof. Joygopal Ranerjee .. Calcutta University. 


35- » Kadhakamal Mookerjee Lucknow University. 
30. „ Pandit Sitandth Tattva- 


bhushan .. Calcutta, 
37- Mr. Suhritchandra Sinha . 15/1/1, Ramkanta Bose Lane, Calcutta. 
38.- Prof. H. R. Ghose ... Calcutta. 
39. Dr. P. D. Sastri Vice-Principal, Hooghly College. 
40. Dr. W. S. Urquhart .. Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 
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GENTLEMEN, - 
You have been good enough to invite me to open the first 
of what | hope may become annual meetings of. the All-India 
Philosophical Congress and I thank you for the honour you 
have done me. I realize that you have invited me as Chancellor 
of the University under whose auspices it is held rather than 
for any personal qualifications. I would not like to say that 
‘I was not a Philosopher, but I must confess that I have never 
made a special study of philosophy. lam not more competent 
to address a conference of philosophers than a conference of 
engineers or of doctors or any other professional assembly. l 
speak only as a layman, but as such I can bid you alla very 
cordial welcome and express the hope that your deliberations 
may prove of value to yourselves as they certainly will be of 
interest to others. 

A lady of my acquaintance used to keep a book in which 
she asked her friends to write down—not their favourite quota- 
tions, not their opinions of her hospitality, but their definitions 
of philosophy and metaphysics. It was nota popular request! 
This book revealed a very wide divergence in the conception of 


philosophy and that is why I suppose it amused her to keep it. 
One professor of my acquaintance has defined philosophy as 


“the science which investigates the natyre of reality or the 
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problem of the universe —another has called it “the account 
which the human mind gives to itself of the constitution of the 
world.” I am not particularly interested in any definition of 
philosophy for such verbal feats can at best- describe the 
methods of those who are seeking for truth in this particular 
way. What does interest me is not what others may think of 
philosophy, but what philosophers themselves conceive to be 
the goal of their studies. I asked a friend of mine the other 
day what he considered to be the ultimate goal or object of 
philosophy and he replied “the ennobling of the ideals of life.” 
This definition left me unsatisfied. I want to be told,—is not 
this what we all want to know? What is the highest ideal of 
life, what is the goal of existence, what is the problem of the 
universe ? These questions, I suppose, have been asked in 
every age and I marvel that we should still be left without a 
satisfying answer. May | suggest to you that the goal of all 
existence is the attainment of perfect happiness and, therefore, 
the object of philosophy should be to bring mankind to a true 
understanding of what happiness consists of and how it may be 


attained. Why is it, then, that the mpralists in all lands and’ 


of all creeds have tried to frighten men into the belief that 
happiness is either a false or an unattainable ideal? So great 
apparently is the risk of confusing happiness with pleasure or 
mere physical well-being that suffering has come to be repre- 
sented as a blessing and sacrifice has taken the place of service 
as the highest human ideal. Here it seems to me is an error 
from which mankind needs to be rescued and if philosophy can 
save us from it your labours, gentlemen, are, indeed, of vital 
interest to the whole world. Moralists have taught us to regard 
egoism and altruism, happiness and duty, as mutually antagoni- 
stic. They represent the world to us asa scene of warring 
interests and urge us to do battle for what ¢/ey tell us is right 


jn opposition to what they tell us is wrong. But the inherited 


instincts of the human race being in conflict with their standards 
mankind is still tortured by doubt and uncertainty as to the 
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nature of mght and wrong. ‘‘ We look abroad,” writes Steven- 
son, ‘‘even on the face of our small earth and find them change 
with every climate, there is no country where some, action is not 
honoured as a virtue and none where it is not branded for a 
vice. We look in our experience and find no vital congruity, 
but at the best a municipal fitness.” The philosopher, who 
seeks for unity rather than for difference, whose attention is 
concentrated upon the oneness of all human thought and ex- 
perience rather than upon the diversity of ‘their varied 
expression, should prove a better guide. He should be able to 
teach us how to reconcile these apparent opposites. If perfect 
happiness is only to be found in the physical, mental and 
spiritual welfare of the individual, then the complete: 
satisfaction of the ego should be the highest ideal to be 
aimed at. But as no happiness can be complete which 
involves the unhappiness of another or the neglect of a duty, 
then the service of others is the only road to complete happiness. 
Such service may involve sacrice even of life itself, but the 
sacrifice is incidental to the pursuit of the ideal, not the ideal 
itself. The surrender pf the unessential for the attainment of 
the essential can be made without bitterness only by the true 
philosopher. Perfect egoism and perfect altruism are then 
found to be one and the same thing,—no longer antagonistic, 
incompatible, but complementary, inter-dependent and insepar- 
able. To our doctors, qur engineers, our economists, our 
producers, we may turn for our physical well-being, but you, 
gentlemen, are those to whom we must turn for our mental and 
spiritual health. You belong to the class whom Emerson has 
described as most precious of all “‘ who have nothing in their 
hands; who have not cultivated corn, nor made bread ; who have 
not led out a colony nor invented a loom; who from the intel- 
lectual kingdom feed the thought and imagination with ideas 
and pictures: which raise men out of the world of corn and 
money and console them for the shortcomings of the day and 
the meannesses of labour and trathe.” 
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Stevenson, who | always maintain, borrowed most of his 
ideas from Emerson, has expressed the same idea in a still more 
beautiful passage. “There is one fable,” he writes, “that 
touches very near the quick of life: the fable of the monk who 
passed into the wood, heard a bird break into song, hearkened 
for a trill or two and.found himself on his return a stranger at 
his convent gates; for he had been absent 50 years and of all 
his comrades there remained but one to recognize him. All 
life that is not merely mechanical is spun out of two strands. 
Seeking for that bird and hearing him. And it is just this that 
makes life so hard to value, and the delight of each so incom- 
municable. And just a knowledge of this and a remembrance of 


those fortunate hours in which the bird has sung to us that 


fills us with such wonder when.we turn the pages of the realist. 
There to be sure we find a picture of life in so far as it consists 
of mud and of old iron, cheap desires and cheap fears, that 
which we are ashamed to remember and that which we are 
careless whether we forget; but of the note of that time-de- 
vouring nightingale we hear no news. The true realism always 
and everywhere is that of the poets; to find out where joy 
resides and give it a voice far beyond singing.” 

If poets and philosophers have this in common that they 
are both seekers after joy and both help mankind to find it, 
you can imagine with what pleasure | learnt that you, who are 
the most eminent philosophers of India, had chosen the great- 
est living Indian poet to be the President of your Conference, 
one who has himself made such valuable contributions to the 
creative philosophical thought of India and who has, especially 
in his ‘“‘SAdhana,’’ indicated so beautifully and per 
some of its characteristic qualities. 

In Europe, such conferences in philosophy have been 
frequently held. In England, the Mind Association has met 
annually since 1902. International Philosophical Congresses 
met in Paris, Geneva, Heidelberg and Bologna before the war 
and again since the war at Paris in 1921 and at Rey Perey 
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year when India was, for the first time, represented by Professor 
S. N. Das Gupta from Calcutta University. It is fitting that a 
similar conference should now be held in India which three- 
quarters of a century ago Cousin described as “the native land 
of the highest philosophy” and in regard to Which Professor S. 
N. Das Gupta in his recently published ork on Indian Philo- 
sophy makes with justification the more modest claim that 
“most of the problems still debated in modern philosophical 
thought occurred in more or less divergent form*to the philo- 
sophers of India.” It is not a new or borrowed idea, for in 
Indian villages and towns pundits have always been accustomed 
to meet and discuss problems of philosophy on the occasion of 
marriages and sradhs. Theirs is the old method familiar to us 
inthe writings of Plato and Wlustrated over and over again in 
the life histories of the famous philosophers of India. The only 
novelty in the present gathering is that philosophers have 
assembled from all parts of India and they number among them 
representatives of various schools both in the East and in the 
West. It is, therefore, an International Conference in miniature. 
[see that you are hoping to make the Congress annual and 
that you propose to decide upon its constitution at this meeting. 
I sincerely hope that its permanence will be secured and that it 
will help to make the work of Indian philosophers better known 
throughout the world. izh ts 

These conferences prove that in their search for the funda- 
mental unity of life philosophers -recognize the necessity for 
divergence of method and welcome the researches of all schools. 
Both the East and the West have contributions to make all the 
more valuable because owing to the nature of their geographi- 
cal situation, their respective philosophical studies have deve- 
loped on different lines. The civilization of the East and the 
civilization of the West grew up independently of one another, 
because there was no easy ccmmunication between the two until 
a comparatively late stage in history. Their independent growth 
and the different tendencies of their philosophy were the natural 
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outcome of this mutual isolation. Western civilization grew up 
around the shores of the Mediterranean where it was cut off 
from any direct influence from the ancient civilization of the 
East. It was largely the product of the fusion of Hebrew 
and Greek cultureŝ in the early Christian Church and within 
the Roman Empire ,and until comparatively recent times there 
was little inter-communication between East and West. Such 
‘historical contacts, as may be traced, were isolated and un- 
sustained. Mutual influence was not continuous, and com- 
munication occurred only at long intervals so that the East 
developed on lines of its own and its thought may be regarded 
as an autonomous growth. It seems a mistake to minimise 
differences or to strain historical evidence so as to establish 
magnvections where none, or practically none, exists. Neither 
“is it advisable that the philosopher should abandon his claim 
to universal citizenship and seek to establish the indebtedness 
of the East tothe West or of the West to the East. Far 
better is it to say, with Professor Radhakrishnan that 
“the question of the affiliation of ideas is a useless pursuit” 
and that “Indian thought is an independent venture of the 
human mind.” “It would,” as the President of this Congress 
has so well said, ‘be an utter waste of opportunities if history 
Were to repeat itself exactly in the same manner in every 
. place. It is best for the commerce of the spirit that people 
differently situated should bring their different products into 
the market of humanity, each of which is complementary and 

4 necessary to the others.”’ 
In the West, which delights in definition, philosophy has 
ha been a study, in the East, which loves infinity, it is a practice. 
= Professor Urquhart has distinguished between the Eastern 
and Western point of view by saying that '‘their conception 
= of knowledge is different,” that “the Indian mind leans 
to. the intuitive, the Western mind to the discursive,” that 
ped former is naturally philosophical and the latter- naturali; 
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Philosophy and religion both investigate the nature of 
reality and, in the East, they are largely interconnected. 
Nowhere is the border-line between religion and philosophy 
—if there be a border-line—crossed more easily than in India. 
Reason and faith, or, rather religion and intuition, mingle 
with one another and religious aspiration becomes a penetra- 
tion into the inmost secrets of Being. Inthe West, philosoph 
and religion have viewed the ultimate reality from differs 
angles, and there has been too abrupt a division bet 
philosophy as the sphere of reason, and religion as the sphere 
of faith, although nothing has been more striking in recent 
developments of thought in the West than the rapprochement 
between reason and faith. The intellectual atmosphere has 
been entirely changed. The scientific dogmatism of a Spence 
is no longer possible. The philosopher seeks an alliance 
between reason and intuition and the theologian acknowledges 
the rationality of faith. 

No department of human thought can be segregated from 
all others and made the subject of isolated research. Religion, 
philosophy, science, politics, are all inter- dependent. Though 
we ourselyes may have no training in science, we are pro; 
foundly affected in our daily lives by the scientific researches 
of others. Though we may never have studied philosophy, 
the trained intellects of those who have, supply all unknown 
to us the foundations of opr own spiritual happiness. In the 
modern world, therefore, no man can live solely for himself, 
his thoughts, his work, his actions belong also to the com- 
munity in which he lives. You, gentlemen, represent the 
producers of philosophic thought— 1I represent the consumers, 
the beneficiaries of your labours. The man in the street whom 
you have roused from the lethargy of ignorance, whom you 
have taught to think for himself and of whose existence I am 
here to remind you demands with ever-increasing intensity 
that life shall be made rich for the many as well as for the 
| => ew—that the changing experiences of everyday life should 
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embody enduring values, and that the solution of life's pro- 
blems shall be found not by escape to another more perfect 
world, but by the attainment of greater happiness in this. 
The satisfaction of that demand, gentlemen, is as much within 
your power as that of Government. Mere material prosperity 
can never satisfy it and from politics and science material 
well-being only is to be derived. The world of action tends 
to diversity and antagonism. That of speculation to unity 
and synthesis. The men of commerce and industry, the 
financiers, the economists, the politicians, even the priests, 
may teach us the infinite variety of life which makes for strife. 
The efficiency which we may learn from them is but a pre- 
paration for conflict and leaves us the slaves’ of unsatisfied 
desire or rivals contending for success. It is to you, therefore, 
that we must turn for the knowledge that will purge our hearts 
of enmity, for the sympathy that will enable us to recognize 
ourselves in others, for the illumination that will reveal to us the 
presence of God in all creation, for the peace of mind in which 
alone true happiness is to be found. 

I have now much pleasure in declaring this Conference 


open. 








VICE-CHANCELLOR’'S WELCOME. ADDRESS 


I am very glad to have an opportunity of saying on behalf 
of the University a few words of welcome to the delegates and 
members of the first Philosophical Congress and of echoing the 
greetings which have just fallen from the lips of His Excellency 
the Chancellor of the University. 

The University of Calcutta deems itself fortunate indeed 
that the first Philosophical Congress has chosen this University 
as its meeting place and I hope that your labours may be 
profitable and the results of your discussions fruitful of good. 
[I was a humble student of Philosophy many years ago at Oxford 
and I only regret that a life devoted to the study of the Law, 
which is a jealous and exacting mistress, has left me no leisure 
to pursue these studies in after-hfe. Since I became Vice- 
Chancellor | have been the fortunate recipient of many books on 
Indian Philosophy and I,hope in the leisure which the advancing 
years will bring to have an opportunity of studying a branch of 
Philosophy with which I am but little acquanited. 

At Oxford in the early nineties our pabulum was, so far 
as ancient philosophy is concerned, the Ethics and Politics of 
Aristotle or the Republic of Plato. We had some acquaintance 
with the doctrines of Bacon, Berkeley, Locke and Kant, John 
_ Stewart Mill we studied closely and I still remember with 
pleasure my studies in that delightful book, the Prolegomena to 
Ethics of Thomas Hill Green, but the vast storehouse of Indian 
Philosophy was then a closed book so far as the ordinary 
Oxford student was concerned. 

It would be presumptuous on my part amidst a body of 
experts like yourselves to formulate for your consideration 
any philosophical problems or to detain you, from the serious 
fare which awaits your consumption. I should like however 
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to detain you for one moment more, by referring you to a recent 
Rectorial address delivered by the Prime Minister of England at 
Edinburgh University in which he speaks of Philosophy as 
the ultimate science, the science of sciences and in which he 
seems up the virtues and uses of Philosophy in these words : 

“ Philosophy forces the student to examine the assumptions 
on which all the other sciences rest, the hypotheses by which 
they all work. 

“ You ask not only How? but Why? You challenge all 
appearance ; You doubt science itself in your search for reality. 
| “ Magic, myth, ritual, religion ; the mysterious and emo- 
tional story of human belief; the theological speculations of 
mankind ; the very instrument by which man knows anything 
at all—all are cross-examined as facts of experience, and an at- 
tempt is made to interpret them and fit them into some coherent 
explanation of our lifeand destiny. You cannot go any distance 
on this road without arriving at the distinction between true 
assertions and false ones, and you will not need to travel much 
farther before reaching the distinction between right and 
wrong.” . 

Dr. Tagore, I am glad to say, has agreed to preside over the 
Congress and we count surely indeed fortunate in haying him 
in our midst this morning. 
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My timidity makes it difficult for me properly to enjoy the 
honour you have done me to-day by offering a chair which I can- 
not legitimately claim as my own. It has often made me wonder, 
since I had my, invitation, whether it would suit my dignity to 
occupy such a precarious position on an ephemeral eminence, 
deservedly incurring anger from some and ridicule from others. 
While debating in my mind as to whether I should avoid this risk 
with the help of the doctor's certificate, it occurred to me that 
possibly my ignorance of philosophy was the best recommendation 
for this place in a philosophers’ meeting,—that you wanted for 
your president a man who was blankly neutral and who consciously 
owed no allegiance to any particular system of metaphysics, being 
impartially innocent of them all. The most convenient thing . 
about me is that the degree of my qualification is beyond the range 
of a comparative discussion,—it is so utterly negative. In my 
present situation, I may be compared to a candlestick that has none 
of the luminous qualities of a candle and, therefore, suitable for its 
allotted function, which is to remain darkly inactive. 

But, unfortunately, you do not allow me to remain silent even 
in the circumstance when silence was declared to be prudent by 
one of our ancient sages. The only thing which encourages me 
to overcome my diffidence, and give expression in a speech to 
my unsophisticated mind, is the fact that in India all the vidyds, 
—poesy as well as philosophy,—live in a joint family. They 
never have the jealous sense of individualism maintaining the 
punitive regulations against trespass that seem to be so rife in the 

= Plato as a philosopher decreed the banishment of poets from 
his ideal Republic. But, in India, philosophy ever sought alliance 
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with poetry, because its mission was to occupy the people's life 
and not merely the learned seclusion of scholarship. Therefore, our 
tradition, thoygh unsupported by historical evidence, has no hesi- 
tation in ascribing numerous verses to the great Shankaracharya, 
a metaphysician whom Plato would find it extremely difficult to 
exclude from his Utopia with the help of any inhospitable Immi- 
gration Law. Many of these poems may not have high poetical 
value, but no lover of literature ever blames the sage for infringe- 
ment of propriety in condescending to manufacture verse. 
According to our people, poetry naturally falls within the 
scope of a philosopher, when his reason is illumined into a vision. 
We have our great epic Mahábhárata, which is unique in world 
literature, not only because of the marvellous variety of human 
characters, great and small, discussed in its pages in all variety of 
psychological circumstances, but because of the ease with which 
it carries in its comprehensive capaciousness all kinds of specula- 
tion about ethics, politics and philosophy of life. Such an im- 
provident generosity on the part of poesy, at the risk of exceeding 
its own proper limits of accommodation, has only been possible in 
India where a spirit of communism prevails in the different indivi- 
dual groups of literature. In fact, the Mahábhárata is a universe in 
= "itself in which various spheres of mind's ¢reation find ample space 
= for their complex dance-rhythm. It does not represent the idio- 
syncrasy of a particular poet but the normal mentality of the 
people who are willing to be led along the many branched path of 
a whole world of thoughts, held together in a gigantic orb of 
narrative surrounded by innumerable satellites of episodes. 


7. qe ! ó 


E The numerous saints that India suecessively produced during 
~ the Mahomedan rule have all been singers whose verses are aflame 
with the fire of imagination. Their religious emotion had its 


spring in the depth of a philosophy that deals with fundamental 
questions,—with the ultimate meaning of existence. That may not 
be remarkable in itself ; but when we find that these songs are 
$ ae gea meant for some exclusive pundits’ gathering, But 

they are sung in villages and listened to by men and women 
A who are illiterate, we realise how philosophy has permeated the 
life of the people in India, how it has sunk deep into the ' sub- 
pnopacious mind of the country. 7 F hire 
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In my childhood I once heard from a singer, who was a devout 
Hindu, the following song of Kabir : 


grate ala foura’ T, ` 
ASI eaa gaa aR EIT) . 
q as aga We ATA, FT Ra STN T y 


When I hear of a fish in the water dying of thirst, it makes me laugh, 
If it be true that the infinite Brahma pervades all space, 
What is the meantug of the plices of pilgrimage like Mathurd or Kashif? 


This laughter of Kabir did not hurt in the least the pious 
susceptibilities of the Hindu singer ; on the contrary, he was 
ready to join the poet with his own. For he, by the philosophical 
freedom of his mind, was fully aware that Mathura or Kashi, as 
sites of God, did not have an absolute value of truth, though they 
had their symbolical importance. Therefore, while he himself was 
eager to make a pilgrimage to those places, he had no doubt in 
his mind that, if it were in his power directly to realise Brahma” 
as an all-pervading reality, tHere would have been no necessity for 
him to visit any particular place for the quickening of his spiritual 
consciousness. He acknowledged the psychological necessity for 
such shrines, where generations of devotees have chosen to gather 
for the purpose of worship, in the same way as he felt the special 
efficacy for our mind of the time-honoured sacred texts made 
living by the voice of ages. 


It is a village poet of East Bengal who in his songs preaches 
the philosophical doctrine that the universe has its reality in its 
relation to the Person. He sings : 


> 
aa alfa yä qazi wania aata 





The sky and tho earth are born of mine own eyes. 
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F- 
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nate wA Gael A NIT ATH, 
fs Sit gazi wfraré arest aie ava | 
: mA Gael aani quale sata | 


The hardness and softness, the cold and the heat 
are the products of mine own body ; 
The sweet smell and the bad are of mine own nose. 


E This poet sings of the Eternal Person within him, coming 
out and appearing before his eyes just as the Vedic Rishi speaks 
of the Person, who is in him, dwelling also in the heart of the 
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3 X = The significant fact about these philosophical poems is that 
_ they are of rude construction, written in a popular dialect and 
“disclaimed by the academic literature > they are sung to the — 
ple, as composed by one of them who is dead, but whose songs 
5 have not followed him. Yet these singers almost arrogantly dis- 
own their direct obligation to philosophy, and there is a story of 
one of our rural poets who, after some learned text of the 
he = Vaishnava philosophy of emotion was,explained to him, composed 
$ KS song eontaining the following lines : 
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the word. I remember how troubled they were, when I asked 
some of them to write down for me a collection of their songs. 
When they did venture to attempt it, I found it almost impossible 
to decipher their writing—the spelling and lettering were so out- 
rageously unconventional. Yet their spiritwal practices are 
founded upon a mystic philosophy of the human body, abstrusely 
technical. These people roam about singing their songs, one of 
which I heard years ago from my roadside window, the first two 
lines remaining inscribed in my memory : 


alan ae wfea qual waa ain aa | 
uta ai aay-aie faa ante a 


Nobody can tell whence the bird unknown 

Comes into the cage and goes out. 

l would feign put round its feet the fetter of my mind, 
Could I but capture it. 


This village poet evidently agrees with our sage of the 
Upanishad who says that our mind comes back baffled in its 
attempt to reach the Unknown Being ; and yet this poet like 
the ancient sage does not give up his adventure of the infinite, ~ 
thus implying that there is a way to its realisation. It reminds 
me of Shelley's poem im which he sings of the mystical spirit of 
Beauty : 


The awful shadow_of some unseen Power 

Floats, though unseen, among us ; visiting 

This various world with as inconstant wing 

As summer winds that creep from flower to flower. 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 
It visits with inconstant glance 

Each human heart and countenance, 


That this Unknown is the profoundest reality, though difficult of 
comprehension, is equally admitted by the English poet as by 
the nameless village singer of Bengal in whose music vibrate the 

g-t eats of the unknown bird,—only Shelley's utterance is for 
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the cultured few, while the Basil song is for the tillers of the soil, 
for the simple folk of our village households, who are never bored 
by its mystic transcendentalism. 


All this is owing to the wonderful system of mass education 
which has prevailed for ages in India, and which to-day is in 
danger of becoming txtinct. We have our academic seats of 
learning where students flock round their famous teachers from 
distant parts of the country. These places are like lakes, full of 
deep but Still water, which have to be approached through 
difficult paths. But the constant evaporation from them, forming 
clouds, is carried by the wind from field to field, across hills and 
dales and through all the different divisions of the land. Operas 
based upon legendary poems, recitations and story-telling by trained 
men, the lyrical wealth of the popular literature distributed far and 
wide by the agency of mendicant singers,—these are the clouds 
that help to irrigate the minds of the people with the ideas which in 
their original form belonged to difficult doctrines of metaphysics. 
Profound speculations contained in the systems of Sdankhya, 
Vedanta and Yoga are transformed into the living harvest of the 
people’s literature, brought to the door of those who can never have 
the leisure and training to pursue these thoughts to their fountain- 

f head. > iets me. A 


In order to enable a civilised community to carry on its complex 
functions, there must be a large number of men who have to take 
charge of its material needs, however onerous such task may be. 
Their vocation gives them no opportunity to cultiyate their mind. — 
Yet they form the vast multitude, compelled to turn themselves 
into unthinking machines of production, so that a few may have 
the time to think great thoughts, create immortal forms of art and 
to lead humanity to spiritual altitudes. 


§ India has never neglected these social martyrs, but has tried 
to bring light into the grim obscurity of their life-long toil, and 
has always acknowledged its duty to supply them with mental and 
spiritual food in assimilable form through the medium of a variety 
of ceremonies. This process is not carried on by any special 
- organised association of public service, but by a spontaneous socia 
adjustment which acts like circulation of blood in our bodily 
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system. Because of this, the work continues even when the 
original purpose ceases to exist. 

Once when I was on a visit to a small Bengal village, mostly 
inhabited by Mahomedan cultivators, the villagers entertained me 
with an opera performance the literature of whieh belonged to an 
obsolete religious sect that had wide influence centuries ago. 
Though the religion itself is dead, its voice still continues preach- 
ing its philosophy to a people who in spite of their different 
culture are not tired of listening. It discussed according to its 
own doctrine the different elements, material and transcendental, 


that constitute human personality, comprehending the body, the 


self and the soul. Then came a dialogue during the course of 
which was related the incident of a person who wanted to make a 
journey to Brinddban, the Garden of Bliss, but was prevented by 
a watchman who startled nim with an accusation of theft. The 
thieving was proved when it was shown that inside his clothes he 
was secretly trying to smuggle into the garden the self, passing it 
on as his own and not admitting that it is for his master. Thee 
culprit was caught with the incriminating bundle in his possession 
which barred for him his passage to the supreme goal. Under a 
tattered canopy held on bamboo poles and lighted by a few smok- 
ing kerosenedamps, the vyjllage crowd, occasionally interrupted by 
howls of jackals in the neighbouring paddy fields, attended with 
untired interest, till the gmall hours of the morning, the perform- 
ance of a drama, that discussed the ultimate meaning of all things 
in a seemingly incongruous setting of dance, music and humorous 
dialogue. ji 

These illustrations will Show how naturally, in India, poetry 
and philosophy have walked hand in hand, only because the latter 
has claimed its right to guide men to the practical path of their 
life's fulfilment. What is that fulfilment ? It is our freedom in 
truth, which has for its prayer : è 
beh iia Lead us from the unreal to Reality. 


For satyam is dnandam, the real is joy. 
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in relation to them we talk of «esthetics we must know that it is not 
about beauty in its ordinary meaning, but in that deeper meaning 
which a poet has expressed in his utterance : ‘‘ Truth is beauty, 
beauty truth.” An artist may paint a picture of a decrepit person 
not pleasant to look at, and yet we call it perfect when we become 
intensely conscious of its reality. The mind of the jealous woman 
in Browning's poem,” watching the preparation of poison and in 
imagination gloating over its possible effect upon her rival, is not 
beautiful ; but when it stands vividly real before our conscious- 
ness, through the unity of consistency in its idea and form, we 
have our enjoyment. The character of Karna, the great warrior 
of the Mahábhárata, gives us a deeper delight through its 
occasional outbursts of meanness, than it would if it were a model 
picture of unadulterated magnanimity. The very contradictions 
which hurt the completeness of a moral ideal have helped us to feel 
the reality of the character, and this gives us joy, not because it is 
pleasant in itself, but because it is definite in its creation. 

« It is not wholly true that art has its value for us because in it 


we realise all that we fail to attain in our life ; but the fact is that - 


the function of art is to bring us, with its creations, into imme- 
diate touch with reality. These need not resemble actual facts of 
our experience, and yet they do delight qur heart because they are 
made true to us. In the world of art, our consciousness being 
freed from the tangle of self-interest, we gain an unobstructed 
vision of unity, the incarnation of the real which is a joy for ever. 


As in the world of art, so in God’s world, our soul waits for 
its freedom from the ego to reach that disinterested joy which is 
the source and goal of creation. Tt tries for its mukti into the 
unity of truth from the mirage of appearances endlessly pursued by 


the thirsty self. This idea of mukti, based tpon metaphysics, has 





affected our life in India, touched the springs of our emotions, and 


supplications for it soar heavenward on the wings of poesy. We 
constantly hear men of seanty learning and simple faiths singing 
in their prayer to Tard, the Goddess Redeemer : PE 
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They are afraid of being alienated from the world of truth, 
afraid of their perpetual drifting amidst the froth and foam of 
things, of being tossed about by the tidal waves of pleasure and 
pain and never reaching the ultimate meaning of life. Of 
these men, one may be a carter driving his cart 4o market, another 
a fisherman plying his net. They may not be prompt with an 
intelligent answer, if questioned about the ‘deeper import of the 
song they sing, but they have no doubt in their mind, that the abid- 
ing cause of all misery is not so much in the lack of life’s furniture 
as in the obscurity of life’s significance. It is a common topic 
with such to decry an undue emphasis upon me and mine, which 
falsifies the perspective of truth. For, have they not often seen 
men, who are not above their own level in social position or in- 
tellectual acquirement, going out to seek Truth, leaving everything 
that they have behind them ? 


They know that the object of these adventurers is not better- 
ment in worldly wealth and power,—it is mukti, freedom. They 
possibly know some poor fellow villager of their own craft, whô 
remains in the world carrying on his daily vocation, and yet has 
the reputation of being emancipated in the heart of the Eternal. 
I myself have come across a fisherman singing with an inward 
absorption of mind, whil® fishing all day in the Ganges, who was 
pointed out to me by my boatmen, with awe, as a man of liberated 
spirit. He is out of weach of the conventional prices which are 
set upon men by society, and which classify them like toys arranged 
in the shop-windows according to the market standard of value. 


When the figure es fisherman comes to my mind, I cannot 
but think that their number is not small who with their lives sing 
the epic of the unfettered soul, but will never be known in history. 
These unsophisticated Indian peasants know that an Emperor is a 
decorated slave remaining chained to his Empire, that a millionaire 
is kept pilloriéd by his fate in the golden cage of his wealth, while 
this fisherman is free in the realm of light. When, groping in the 
dark, we.stumble against objects, we cling to them believing them 
to be our only hope. „When light comes we slacken our hold, 
finding them to be merë parts of the all to which we are related. 
The simple man of t lage knows what freedom is—freedom 
from the isolation of self, from the isolation of things which 
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= imparts a fierce intensity to our sense of possession. He knows 
‘ that this freedom is not in the mere negation of bondage, in the 
; bareness of belongings, but in some positive realisation which 
gives pure joy to our being, and he sings : 


a! c 
4 3 aa een sfa ae at wre wie a 
$ 
nS To him who sinks into the deep, nothing remains unattained., 
k 1” i 
et He sings : 
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Let my two minds meel and combine 
And lead me to the City Wonderful. 


T 





ree I 


- — When the one mind of ours which wanders in search of 
things in the outer region of the varied, and the other which 
= seeks the inward vision of unity, are no longer in conflict, they 
help us to realise the djab, the anirvachaniya, the ineffable. The 
_ poet saint Kabir has also the same message when he sings : 





Š By saying that Supreme Reality only dwells in the inner realm of 
- spirit we shame the outer world of matter and also when we say that he ts 
oly in the outside we do not apeak ithe truth. 


EN According to these singers, truth i a Snity and p A 
E freedom i is in its realisation. The texts of our daily worship and 
_ meditation are for training our mind to overcome the barrier of 
-sep ari teness. from the > rest of existence and tọ fenizo ganadat, the 


e Unity which is anantar itude. It ix philosophical 
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the multitude of notes, when we understand them, reveal to us 
the inner unity which is music. | 

But because this freedom is in truth itself and not in an 
appearance of it, no hurried path of success, forcibly cut out by 
the greed of result, can be a true path. And,an obscure village 
poet, unknown to the world of recognised respectability, un- 
trammelled by the standardised learning of the Education aie 
ment, sings : 


faat aia, qt fe aaa-Age Hale GIA y 
at Ha pels, sa gals, age FA ? 
2am wan ate ga als 
H gagna pza HHA, -FE TNE | 
A SH a, M HTS Se, 
ax wi aly gara ? 
aa H Hea wy alga, feat Fen, Gx Aat aa, 
SEM Wu wga- ate aie) Wa, Sweat | . 


O cruel man of urgent need, must you scorch with fire the mind 
which still is a bud ? You want to make the bud bloom into a flower and 
scatter its perfume without waiting ! Do you not see that my lord, ‘the 
Supreme Teacher, takes ages to perfect the flower and never is in a fury of 
haste ? But because of your terrible greed you only rely on force, and what 
hope is there for you, O “a of urgent need? Prithee, says Madan the 
poet, Hurt not the mind of my Teacher. Lose thyself in the umpi 
current, after hearing his voice, O man of urgent need. 

: s : 

This poet knows that there is no external means of taking 
freedom by the throat. It is the inward process of losing our- 
selves that leads us to it. Bondage in all its forms has its strong- 
hold in the ifner self and not, in theroutside world ; it is in the 
dimming of our consciousness, in the narrowing of our perspective, 
in the wrong valuation of thin 

The proof of this. we find in nihe modern civilization whose 
| prce has become a ceaseless urgency of need. Its freedom 
| m of inertia which does not knéw how 
are some primitive people who have put 
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an artificial value on human scalps and they develop an arithmeti- 
cal fury which does not allow them to stop in the gathering of 
their trophies, They are driven by some cruel fate into an endless 
exaggeration which makes them ceaselessly run on an interminable 
path of addition. «Such a freedom in their wild course of collec- 
tion is the worst form of bondage. The cruel urgency of need is 
all the more aggravated in their case because of the lack of truth in 
its object. Similarly it should be realised that a mere addition to 
the rate of speed, to the paraphernalia of fat living and display of 
furniture, to the frightfulness of destructive armaments, only 
leads to an insensate orgy of a caricature of bigness. The links 
of bondage go on multiplying themselves, threatening to shackle the 
whole world with the chain forged by such unmeaning and unend- 
ing urgency of need. . 

The idea of mukti in Christian theology is liberation from a 
punishment which we carry with our birth. In India it is from 
the dark enclosure of ignorance which causes the illusion of a self 
that seems final. But the enlightenment which frees us from this 
ignorance must not merely be negative. Freedom is not in an 
emptiness of its contents, it is in the harmony of communication 
through which we find no obstruction in realising our own being 
in the surrounding world. It is of thig harmony, and not of a 
bare and barren isolation, that the Upanishad speaks, when it says 
that the truth no longer remains hidden in-him who finds himself 
in the All. 

Freedom in the material world has also the same meaning 
expressed in its own language. When nature's phenomena 
appeared to us as manifestations of an obscure and irrational cap- 
rice, we lived in an alien world never dreaming of our swaraj with- 
in its territory. With the discovery of the harmony of its work- 
ing with that of our reason, we realise our unity with it and, 
therefore, freedom. It is avidyd, ignorance, which causes our dis- 
union with our surroundings. It is vidyá, the knowledge of the 
Brahma manifested in the material universe that makes us realise 
advaitam, the spirit of unity in the world of matter. 

Those who have been brought up in a misunderstanding of 
= this world’s process, not knowing that it is his by his right of in- 

- telligence, are trained as cowards by a hopeless faith in the ordi- 
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nance of a destiny darkly dealing its blows, offering no room for 
appeal; They submit without struggle when human rights are 
denied them, being accustomed to imagine themselves born as out- 
laws in a world constantly thrusting upon them incomprehensible 
surprises of accidents. ‘ 


Also in the social or political field, the lack of freedom is based 
upon the spirit of alienation, on the imperfect realisation of 
advaitam. There our bondage is in the tortured link of union. 
One may imagine that an individual who succeeds in dissociating 
himself from his fellows attains real freedom, inasmuch as all ties 
of relationship imply obligation to others. But we know that, 
though it may sound paradoxical, it is true that in the human world 
only a perfect arrangement of interdependence gives rise to free- 
dom. The most individualistic of human beings, who own no 
responsibility, are the savages who fail to attain their fulness of 
manifestation. They live immersed in obscurity, like an ill-lighted 
fire that cannot liberate itself from its envelope of smoke. Only 
those may attain their freedom from the segregation of an eclipsefl 
life, who have the power to cultivate mutual understanding and 
co-operation. The history of the growth of freedom is the history 
of the perfection of human relationship. 


The strongest barriêr against freedom in all departments of 
' life is the selfishness of individuals or groups. Civilisation, whose 
- object is to afford humanigy its greatest possible opportunity of 
complete manifestation, perishes when some selfish passion, in 
place of a moral ideal, is allowed to exploit its resources unopposed, 
for its own purposes. For fhe greed of acquisition and the living 
principle of creation are antagonistic to each other. Life has 
brought with it the first triumph of freedom in the world of the 
inert, because it is an inner expression and not merely an external 
_ fact, because it must always exceed the limits of its substance, 
never allowing its materials to clog its spirit, and yet ever keeping 
to the limits of its truth. Its accumulation must not suppress its 
harmony of growth, the harmony that unites the in and the out, 
the end and the means, the what is and the what is to come. 

Life does not store up but assimilates ; its spirit and its subs- 
tance, its work and itself, are intimately united. When the non- 
living elements of our surroundings are stupendously dispropor- 
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tionate, when they are mechanical system and hoarded possessions, 
then the mutual discord between our lfe and our world ends in 
the defeat of the former. The gulf thus created by the receding 
stream of soul we try to replenish with a continuous shower of 
wealth which mayshave the power to fill but not the power to 
unite. Therefore the gap is dangerously concealed under the 
glittering quicksands ôf things which by their own accumulating 
weight cause a sudden subsidence, while we are in the depth of 
-our sleep. 

But the real tragedy does not lie in the destruction of our 
material security, it is in the obscuration of man himself in the 
human world. In his creative activities man makes his sur- 
roundings instinct with his own life and love. But in his utilita- 
rian ambition he deforms and defiles it with the callous handling 
of his voracity. This world of man’s manufacture with its dis- 
cordant shrieks and mechanical movements, reacts upon his own 
nature, incessantly suggesting to him a scheme of universe which 
is an abstract system. In such a world there can be no question 
of mukti, because it is a solidly solitary fact, because the cage is 
all that we have, and no sky beyond it. In all appearance the 
world to us ts a closed world, like a seed within its hard cover. But 
in the core of the seed there is the cry of Life for mukti even when 
the proof of its possibility is darkly silent. When some 

huge temptation tramples into stillness, this living aspiration after 
mukti, then does civilisation die like a seed that has lost its urging 
for germination. 

It is not altogether true that the ideal of mukti in India is 
based upon a philosophy of passivity. The Ishopanishad has 
strongly asserted that man must wish to live a hundred years 

and go on doing his work; for, ae to it, the complete truth 
= iş in the harmony of the infinite andthe finite, the passive ideal 





= of perfection and the active process of its revealment; according 

to it, he who pursues the knowledge of the infinite as an absolute 

= iynth sinks even into-a deepersdarkness than he who pursues: the : 
= cult of the finite as complete in itself. pa ve oe ° 
mere aggregation of changing notes.bas the ultimate value of 

E Janki ging music, is no doubt foolish; but his foolishness is 

exceeded by that of one who thinks that true music is devoid of 
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all notes. But where is the reconciliation? Through what 
means does the music which is transcendental turn the facts of the 
detached notes into a vehicle of its expression? Té is through 
the rhythm, the very limit of its composition. We reach the 
infinite through crossing the path that is definite. It is this that 
is meant in the following verse of the Isha ; 


faaan sarwi ae | 
yaa aa dial feaaieanae i ° 


He who knows the truth of the infinite and that of the finite both 
united together, crosses death by the help of avidyå, and by the help of 
vidya reaches immortality. 

The regulated life is the rhythm of the finite through whose 
very restrictions we pass to the immortal life. This amrfam 
the immortal life, is not a mere prolongation of physical 
existence, it is in the realisation of the perfect, it is in the well-* 
proportioned beautiful definition of life which every moment 
surpasses its own limits and expresses the Eternal. In the very 
first verse of the Isha, the injunction is given to us: má grdhah 
Thou shalt not covet. Bft why should we not? Because greed, 
having no limit, smothers the rhythm of life—the rhythm which 
is expressive of the limitless. 

The modern civilisation is largely composed of dtmahano 
Jaäanáh who are Spiritual suicides. It has lost its will for limiting 
its desires, for restraining its perpetual  self-exaggeration. 
Because it has lost its philosophy of life, it loses its art of living. 
Like poetasters it mistakes skill for power and realism for reality. 
In the Middle Ages whenEurope believed in the kingdom 
of heaven, she struggled to modulate her life’s forces to effect 
their harmonious relation to this ideal, which always sent its call 
to her activities in the midst of the boisterous conflict of her 
passions. There was in this endea¥ouf an ever present scheme 
of creation, something which was positive, which had the 
authority to say : Thou shalt not covet, thou must find thy true 
limits. To-day there is- only a furious rage for raising 
numberless brick-kilns in place of buildings. The great scheme 
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of the master-builder has been smothered under the heaps of 
brick-dust. It proves the severance of avidyd from her union 
with vidyd giving rise to an unrhythmic power, ignoring all 
creative plan, igniting a flame that has heat but no light. 
Creation is 18 rhythm,—the rhythm which is the border on 
which vidydncha avidydncha, the infinite and the finite, meet. 
We do not know how, from the indeterminate, the lotus flower 
finds its being. So long as it is merged in the vague it is nothing | = 
to us, and. yet it must have been everywhere. Somehow from the 
vast it has been captured in a perfect rhythmical limit, forming 
an eddy in our consciousness, arousing within us a recognition of 
delight at the touch of the infinite which finitude gives. It is the 
limiting process which is the work of a creator, who finds his 
freedom through his restraints, the truth of the boundless through 
the reality of the bounds. The insatiable idolatry of material, 
that runs along an ever-lengthening line of extravagance, is in- 
expressive ; it belongs to those regions which are andhena tama- 
Sáãvriáh, enveloped in darkness, which ever carry the load of their 
inarticulate bulk. The true prayer of man is for the Real not for . 
2 the big, for the Light which is not in incendiarism but in illumi- 
nation, for Immortality which is not in duration of time, but in 
the eternity of the perfect. ° 
Only because we have closed our path to the inner world of 
mukti, has the outer world become terrible in its exactions. It 
is a slavery to continue to live in a sphere where things are, yet 
where their meaning is obstructed. It has become possible for 
= men to say that existence is evil, only because in our blindness we 
= haye missed something in which our existence has its truth. If 
a bird tries to soar in the sky with only one of its wings, it is 
offended with the wind for buffeting it down to the dust. All 
broken truths are evil. They hurt because they suggest something 
which they do not offer. Death does not hurt us, but disease 
: does, because disease constantly, reminds us of health and yet 
withholds it from us. And life in a half world is evil, because it 
w fei finality when it is obviously incomplete, giving us the cup, * 
_ but ‘not the draught of life. All tragedies consist in truth remain- 
ing a fragment, its cyele not being completed. i 
- Let me close with a Bdiil song, over a century old, in which 
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the poet sings of the eternal bond of union between the infinite 
and the finite soul, from which there can be no mukti, because 

it is an interrelation which makes truth complete, ‘because love — 
is ultimate, because absoiute independence is the blackness of 
utter sterility. The idea in it is the same 4s we have in the 
Upanishad, that truth is neither in pure vidyd nor in avidyd, 
but in their union: 


eea-HasM AAS |S BA) ga vik, . 
ara afa-s) a, wf aa, aaa al aie | 

Ye p2 WHA, G2 Al Ga a; 

Uf HHA Sug HY, Ta ot Aa fas | 

T? aa Shit eat oe a) Se are, 

air qfa-< afar a-i) afar, af slats ars I 


It goes on blossoming for ages, the soul-lotus in which Iam bound, 
as well as thou, without escape. There is no end to the opening of tls petals, 
and the honey in it has such sweetness that thou like on enchanted bee 
canst never desert it, and therefore thou art bound, and I am, and mukti ts 
nowhere. 


- RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
A. d 
at 
aE 





A POINT OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY AND WESTERN SCIENCE 


Allow me, first of all, worthiest representatives of Indian 

philosophical thought, allow me to convey a solemn salutation 
from a people to a people, from Italy to India, I fully realize 
the privilege of being able to attend this Congress that has 
gathered here almost all the deepest thinkers of this land, the 
traditional home of meditation. What other language in the 
world has got two words like dhydna and samddhi, to evidence 
the pre-eminence of a people in its love for thinking and me- 
ditating? Your sages of yore deemed that not only they 
themselves were given to meditation, but that also earth, air, 
sky, water, and mountains meditate. I do not know any lyrical 
flight that can come near to that of the passage in the Chan- 
dogya-Upanishad telling us that “ dhyAyativa prthivi, dhya- 
yativantariksam, dhyayativa dyaur, dhyayantivapo, dhyayantiva 
parvata............atha ye prabhavo dhyandpadamga ivaiva te 
bhavanti, dhyAanam upasva.” I| needs must respond to this 
call of the Chandogya-Upanishad by saying: 

‘Upasya bhavanto ‘ham khalu dhyanamupase.”’ I should 
feel extremely perplexed, I should hardly venture to speak on a 
subject of Indian philosophy among you, if I had not to state 
a simple fact that is likely to have -escaped your attention and 

= whereon I already anticipate you will fully agree. Our Western 
= science lately, through the mouth of one of its most authoritative 
= representatives, has proclaimed to the world a truth which on 
= this sacred soil of India is almost two thousand years old- 
There are so many /ift/e truths that man is allowed to 
_ know, but the great truths are ‘only very few. Unfortunately, 
Dien very great truths are mot 4ikely to assert themselves 
= universally 1 in all times, as they ought to be. Men, too often, 
i jose pia of them, and they go, then, grovelling in the dark- 
- One of these gat truths is that science has the exte rnal 
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world for its domain, which obeying to fixed laws is for ever 
precluded from the possibility of being the abode of any miracle. 
Every effect has got and must have got a cause. {f we do not 
know this cause, we have to seek for it but never to think that 
we are in the presence of something ar gage or super- 
natural. The law of causality holds gocdd in the whole range 
of nature, and the achievements of science conforming to this 
principle are such as to make ludicrous every objection, silly and 
vain every endeavour of resistance.» On all the miracles cherished 
by ignorance and superstition, science with the excellence of 
her method, with the irresistibleness of her reasonings founded 
on observation and experiment, has made havoc, spreading 
civilization and its unvaluable blessings throughout mankind» 

~ But the blessings of civilization do not exhaust man’s 
needs, | should say, man’s noblest and imperious aspirations.. 
In the domain of the law of causality there is no place for free, 
will, for God, for soul. Where to find, then, the realm of 
metaphysics and religion? Is science to dominate alone and 
to brand as superstition every+attempt at showing that this 
great world and maneare more than a machine liable to be 
analyzed, decomposed in its parts, minutely described and 
accounted for, and, why not, set in motion one day or other ? 
Is there in this Universe no impenetrable mystery, no miracle 
that announces the spirit of God? And if there is sucha 
miracle, where to find it, that the all-important landmark 
between religion and science may be definitely and for ever 
traced, that, namely, the conflict between these two queens 
may be definitely and for ever avoided ? 

~I think that in the history of philosophy no word has 
ever been uttered more important and epoch-making than the 
word đfman which we find for the first time in the hymn of 
the Atharvaveda x, 8, 44: ° «# 
á “Akamo dhiro amftah svayambha rasend trpto na kutaç- 
canonah tam eva vidvan na bibhåya mrtyor AtmAanam dhiram 
ajaram yuvånam.” | 
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“Knowing the Atman that is free from desire, that is 
steady, immortal, self-existent, satiated with sap, not wanting 
in anything, man needs no longer fear death, no, no ae i 
when he only does know the steady, unaging, young Atman.’ 

*While in Greece philosophers were vainly speaking oe 
water, fire, atoms, as* the starting point of the philosophical 
research, India revealed the great truth of A/man as being the 
one point in the whole range of Nature which can claim in- 
dependence of the iron law of causality and which is the 
mystery that announces the spirit of God. The Self, indeed, 
is the knower; and the knower, logically, cannot know himself. 

*Every knowledge presupposes a duality» The notion of atman 
implies unity of both subject and object, a transcendent unity 
which, however, is a tangible, positive fact. 

To this truth India climbed only after many vain attempts 
at finding God, outside the Self, in this or that force or principle 
of Nature. Atman is at the head of quite a retinue of Gods: 
Indra, Varuna, Agni, Soma, Prajapati, Brahmanaspati, Rohita, 
Anadvin, Vaca, Ucchista, Kala. Indian mind was altogether 
mature when it found out the real cente of metaphysics and 
religion, for it had gone through all possible religious experi- 
ence: polytheism, kathenotheism, monotheism, pantheism; it 
had enthroned and dethroned many a god, many a principle. 

I grant that before grasping the real value of the notion of 
Atman, | was at a loss to understand that it could be the 
favoured theme, the all-dominant note of the Upanishads. 
These appeared to me too uniform and monotonous, too much 

= sticking to the one and exclusive idea of Atman. I was tempted 

to discover a kind of obsession in the repeated celebrations of 

f Atman. And, indeed, the seers of the Upanishads are beset by 
this one idea. The reason is that they realize to be in pos- 
session of a greet truth, the greatest, perhaps, that mankind can 

attain to. 1, now, quite understand that “etasya vå akgarasya = 

-~ praçâsane dysschprthivyan vidhrte tisthata etasya vå aksarasya d 

_ praçãsane nimişå muhůrtå ahoråtråny ardhamåså masa rtavah 
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samvatsara iti vidhrtas tistanty etasys va aksurasya pracasane 
pracyo 'nyå nadyah syandante ¢vetebhyah parvatebhyah prati- 
cyo ‘nya yam yaned dicam anveti,................rtad va etad 
aksaram adrstam drastr acrutam crotr amatam mantr avijia- 
tam yijnatr nanyad ato asti drastr PEES ani crotr nanyad 
ato asti manty nanyadato asti vijňåtr etaSmin nu khalu aksare 
ae otacca protacca.,”’ 

* While India remained more or less faithful to this spiritual 
treasure, the West was passing through many a religious and 
philosophical experience until now-a-days, after the triumph 
and the decay of evolutionist, materialistic, pragmatistie 
doctrines, science honestly acknowledges to be inadequate in the _ 
solving of the mystery of Self. 

*Two years ago Brckamack Max Planck, the celebrated 
physicist to whom the whole scientific world is ready to pay 
homage, delivered a lecture in Berlin on the law of causality 
and free will, a lecture that coming from such an authoritative 
scientist, has a decisive importance and is worthy of the attention 
of those of you who might still ignoreit. At page 43 of the 
printed lecture we reada + 

“If blind hazard and miracle are to be excluded from 
science on principle, science is, therefore, more bound than 
ever to account for the belief in miracle. That this belief, since 
the remotest times, has had the broadest expansion among the 
whole of mankind, is a well-known fact that under numberless 
forms is repeating itself through all ages, and as such urgently 
claims a scientific, namely, causal explanation. Belief in miracle, 
we know, in the history of human civilization, represents a force 
of paramount importance ; it has proved largely beneficial; it 
has kindled lofty hearts for the greatest heroical feats, though, 
on the other hand, it has also wrought infinite mischief, laid 
waste countries and sacrificed many an innocent, especially when 
it degenerated into fanaticism, 

We should expect that scientific knowledge, gradually 
improving and more and more spreading among the civilized 
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peoples on earth, ought to have succeeded in setting a dam 
to the belief in miracle, a dam destined to grow and consoli- 
date more and more as time goes on. On the contrary, it 
is gust m our days, which boast so much of being advanced, 
that belief in miradle, under the most various ferms, as for 
instance Occultism, Spiritualism, Theosophism and so on, is 
more and more asserting itself among cultured and uncultured ` 
people, in spite of the stubborn resistance opposed to it by 
men of science, while, on the other hand, the league of the 
monists, started several years ago with loud flourish, have 
had in comparison very scanty and meagre results in their 
endeavour of popularizing a cosmology founded on a purely 
scientific basis. 

How are we to accouńt for this strange fact? Is there 
not some valid element to be found at the bottom of this 
belief in miracle, in spite of the awkward and absurd shapes 
it chooses to assume ? Are we to think that science is not 
allowed to say the last word on many an important question ? 
In other words, have we to admit that there. is a point which 
offers an unsurmountable barrier to the Scientific mentality ? 

There is, in fact, a point, only one point in the vast and 
measureless world of Nature and Soul, which, not only practi- 
cally, but also logically, remains and will always remain macces- 
sible to every science, toevery endeavour of causal explanation : 

= this point is our own Self. A poor point in the midst of the 
domain of the worlds, but after all, a whole world on its turn, 
the world that comprises all our feelings, wills, thoughts, the 


= world that contains side by side to the deepest sorrow the 
oy loftiest joy, the world that is our own and which no power of 
E ‘fate can snatch from us until we ourselves give it up with our 
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The German Professor, as you see, speaks quite in the 
style of the Upanishads, and, without perhaps realizing it, 

points out where the agreement between the philosophy of i 
_ the West and that of the East is to be found. We should 
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not ascribe so much weight to his words if these did not come 


from a physicist, a man, namely, altogether brought up in the 





- 


atmosphere of scientific method. s 
The West, then, seems to have glanced, at last, at the 
real boundary between religion and scieng®, and cannot but 


honestly acknowledge that India finds hefself in advance as 
to the conquest of this truth of truths. The possibilities that 
are likely to derive from this point of agreement between 
East and West are infinite and cannot but be greeted as aus- 
picious as the dawn is to the lark. What humanity chiefly 
needs is science on one hand, religion on the other, emanci- 
pation from the fetters of the ignorance of physical laws and 
emancipation of the Self. In order to attain to this last goal, 
vou Indians, will show us the path. 


CARLO FORMICHI 
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A SKETCH OF INDIAN MATERIALISM 


| It will seem stħnge enough that among the multiplicity of 
y Indian philosophical schools and systems I have chosen as the 
A subject of my paper the Çārvāka—or Lokayatamata which as a 
particular school has disappeared long ago from India and 
which was so much looked down upon that according to 
brahmanical orthodoxy no sin could be compared with 
nastikya. 

Nevertheless it is necessary to pay attention*to it because 
the study of it sheds a new light on this many-sided activity 





f of Indian mind which had and has so many aspects and ten- 
1 dencies that there is perhaps no western thought that was not 
. * s . . : + . 

a anticipated in India. We are proud of our absolute idealism 
= which seems to us to be one of the greatest conquests of the 


European mind, because it veils the materialism and the 
practical mechanicism which constitutg the real essence of our 
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ed it is ignored that Nagarjuna, Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu were the greatest and unsurpassed forerunners of the 
Ss same ‘principles which Hegel started and our contemporary 
Italian school with Benedetto Croce,and Giovanni Gentile at its 
head has emphasized. On the contrary our colleagues of China 

, a and Japan are quite right when they assert that the East has its 

J -own idealistic philosophy which is far better than any other w 
western system as it is born in theireown country and harmonizes x 
herefore with their spiritual exigencies, and when they conside a 
= as their text-book the Vijfaptimatrasiddhigastra of Vasubandhu. — 
sin fact, this book is one of the greatest monuments of India: lan : 
tt hought ; an and I hope that in a near future the collaboration. o 
Chinese | scholars and Indian Fangs wid restore the S y EAE 
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But if it is difficult to find an European philosopher 
who rightly appreciates the value of Indian philosophy nobody 
would deny that the fundamental characteristic of Indian 
thought was an idealistic one. 

In fact India is usually believed to hayf been the country 
of thinkers and yogins, Brahmins and ascet&s, a country which 
plunged in the dreams of mysticism and abstraction denied 
life and any form of activity. Still now this is the more current 
opinion on India we have in Europe. " 

But they ignore that even according to the more orthodox 
Indian conception, life is considered the result of sama, artha 
and dharma. As in individuals there is a time when kama 
and artha predominate, so in the history of Indian civilization 
side by side to Upanishads and Buddhism we find Lokāyatas 
and Carvakas, hedonists and politicians who were so outspoken 
in the defence of that Wille zum Leben which mysticism seemed, 
to check, that perhaps we ourselves in the West cannot vie 
with them. 

But India was not only a country of saints and hermits: 
she not only prayed and,meditated but she had also her strug- 
gles and her history. Without men working in this life and for 
this life it is not possible that this eternal drama of which God 
only knows the end and the goal and which we call history can 
take place. Those who know only “an ascetic India do not 
understand India, that India who is*revealed by her poems, 
her dramas, her nitis. On the contrary you find that this home 
of idealism has produced the crudest form of hedonism and 
political science that we know, a political science compared 
with which the principles ef Machiavelli or Hobbes would 
appear quite soft. 

In my new book, History of Indian Materialism,’ I think 
that I succeeded in giving a general idea of what Indian 


materialism was. But as this book is written in Italian, that 


is, in a language which is not yet largely known in India, | 
pen try to expose some of the results about the principal 
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materialistic schools I could gather from the philosophical 
literature I have perused. 

It is well known that no Lokayata text has come down 
to us; therefore the principal tenets of the school can be 
restored only on tye basis of the more or less detailed’ exposi- 
tion of the Lokayavamata that is to be found in the purvapaksa 
of many Brahmanical or Buddhist philosophical works and in 
some quotations we can meet with in books on yaya. But 
from this tô assume, as some scholars did, that Lokāyata texts 
never existed, means to go too far. l cannot give all the 
arguments which I have collected to refute this opinion without 
taxing your patience; I only shall briefly expose some of the 
facts which, as it seems to me, clearly point out that Lokayata 
texts were known in ancient times. A Lokayata Çāstra is 
quoted in Candrakirti’s commentary to Milamadhyamakarika, 


_or rather to the Prajagastra as its original title seems to me 


to have been; in Aryadeva’'s Catagastra, recently translated by 
me from the Chinese,’ there is a quotation from the Brhaspati 
Sūtra; according to the unknown author of the marginal 
notes to the apabhramg¢a work, Tisatthymahapurisa gunalankira 
of Pupphadanta, the Purandara named in the text was a Carva- 
kamate granthakarté*; according to Krsnamigra, Carvaka was 
an anci master of the school, to whom Brhaspati trans- 
mitted his doctrine. An@in an ancient well known authority, 
namely, the Vårtika of Patafijali wwe find a ndstika master 
named Bhaguri expressly mentioned. Moreover, the tradition 
attributes to Brhaspati himself the first treatise of the system 
called after him Barhaspatya, and I do not know why we should 
not accept it: of course, we cannot assume that the Brhaspati 






Sūtra edited by Prof. Thomas is the original book of the school- 


in as much as it bears a clear Brahmanical character: but in 
spite of that you will find some quotations in it on the 
Lokayata, which are likely to have been taken from an ancient 
but now lost compilation having a peculiar Lokayata character, 


y we cannot accept the tradition when we are told. 
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that the author of this book was Brhaspati himself who accord- 
ing to the Maitri up. (Ed. An. Aç. s.s. p. 466) Vişņupuråņa 
(III, 17, 41), Matsyapurana (47, 184,) conceived this devil 
doctrine in order to spread untruth and disbelief among the 
asuras ; but what must chiefly interest us is only that Brahma- 
nical authority also, that should have hadfome interest to free 
their heavenly representative from such a responsibility, did 
not object the authorship of the doctrine and the book to 
Brhaspati. How, moreover, can we explain the Similarity in 
many a quotation from the Lokfyatamata which can be found 
R in the most different texts? This similarity besides is not 
only to be met with in the recent philosophical literature but 
also in ancient*texts, as for instance, between the tenets attri- 
buted to Ajita Kesakambalin in the Dighanikāya and the 
principal school of the Akiriyāvāda in the Jaina Shyagadanga 


b i > 


in which the commentator Çilâùka recognizes the Lokayatika_ 


or Barhaspatya. 

But from which school did the first Lokayata text issue? 
This is a question difficult to answer; because materialism ts 
a general name under which we can colle@t many tendencies 
and systems, as the multiplicity itself of the names for material- 
ist seems to point eut: nastika, Carvaka, Lokiyatay, Barhas- 
patya, Svabhavika, Bhiitavadin, Icchaintika. With discuss- 
ing here the etymology and the differ@nt meanings of all these 
names | shall point out that even if in later times they became 
almost synonymous we are not authorized to assume that the 
. same thing happened in ancient times. But of course it is 

evident that there must have been a common store of general 
and fundamental principles which characterized these heretical 
«schools and distinctly diversified them from the Brahmanical 
ones: so that owing to such a connection even among their own 
peculiarities they went under the general name of nāstika. 
But what did they deny ? What was their nfstikya? To answer 
this question it is necessary to remember two things. First, 
that materialism means either a conception of the reality which 
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explains everything on the basis of mechanical laws and denies 
the existence of every transcendent being or in the usual 
vulgar sense, an epicurean manner of life which ignores every 
religious feeling and of which the goal is only to enjoy life. 
The theory of V&arabhadra in the Daçakumāracarita (p. 193, 
Nirnaya Sagara eàn., Bombay 1898) can be considered a 
peculiar type of this kind of hedonistic conception. Secondly 
that Indian religious conception differs in some points from 
ours. Certåinly, according to Brahmanical sources it was 
sufficient not to admit of the authority of the Vedas in order 
to be called a nāstika: these are the vedavādāpaviddha of 
Mahābhārata (XII, 2, 15), the Vedanindaka of Manu, (II, 11) 
the acraddadhana of Gita (IV, 40)‘ 7 

And according to orthodox theism or pantheism a nastika 
can be also one who does not believe in any God. But even if to 
„some strict Brahmans disbelief in Igvara seemed to be nastikya, 
“atheism is so often to be met with in India that it cannot be 
considered as the principal characteristic of the Lokāyatamata. 
Buddhism was atheistic—Il do not speak of course of later 
mahayana Buddhism, and Buddhist litgrature is full of treatises 
aiming at refuting the I¢varavida. I quote the [¢varakartriva- 
nivrakrti rekakartrtvanirvakarana attributed to Nagarjuna, 
the J on ce of Kalyana Raksita, the Bodhicarya- 
vatara of Cantideva (IX,°119-126). The Jainas followed their 
example and the refutation of God made by Mallisena 
Siri in his Syadvadamaijari can be well considered 





i as a standard work of Indian atheism. It is quite useless for 
= me-to remind you that Sapkhya—although included among 
i. orthodox systems—was atheistic, at least in its ancient form. 


And that the same thing is to be said for Vaigesika was 
already pointed out by Faddegon and it is demonstrated by a 





very. important treatise of Aryadeva on the nirvana of heretics | 
iatepetiy translated by me from the yet extant | Chinese: text. 
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lokayatikyta) Lokāyatika to the refutation of the personal God 
as we can see in the Prakaranapancrka of CQaltkanatha ® or 
in the Glokavartika of Kumarila. . 

Therefore the peculiar characteristic of the Lokayata must 
be found elsewhere. They denied just what if the turning-point 
around. which Indian philosophy, theology” theosophy, religion 
ever moved; they consequently opened a chasm between them- 
selves and the other orthodox schools giving birth to this 
nastikya karmdnam already quoted in Manu (IfI, 65) and 
which is so characterized in some Buddhist texts: n’atthi 
sukata-dukkatanam kammanam phalam vipako. 

This is the central idea of Indian materialism and the 
principle of many important consequences. If there is no 
karman there is no @fman, there is no para/oka. King Prasena- 
jit who is a supporter of the natthikaditthi, in the Dighanikaya, 
tries to defend his thesis that there is no ātman, and that our o 
âtman is only our body. 

The analogies which the Paydsisuttanta shows to have with 
the Jaina Rayapaseniya and some passages of Samaraiccha- 
kaha’ cannot be explasned as mutual borrowings but rather 
as various derivations from real doctrines followed in ancient 
times." = 

But as a consequence of this rejection of every transcen- 
dency and of the coming back to the enjoyment of life a 
tendency began in India which we can call a realistic Sne, 

The conception of samsdra had contributed to give a 
colour of pessimism to the Indian vision of life; our aim is not 
to*be attained in this life but in a higher world: not loka but 
nirvéna is to be sought for. . 

The Lokayatikas represent a reaction to this thought as 
they teach that what can be perceived pratyakgena only exists, 
direct experience is the only pramdana for men: what we cannot 
see is mere fancy: so that one may be induced to consider 


them as the forerunners of scientific research: and it is what 
N pRa. Davids. and Prof, Franke" did, as they believed 
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that the Lokayatamata, to be met with in Buddhist texts, was 
a doctrine specially aiming at studying the nature and the laws 
of nature. -But I cannot accept their opinion. Loka never 
had in Sanskrit the meaning of nature for which it is used 
pradhaina, or prexkrti or svabhava; so that Buddhist texts, 
when discussing cosmological questions, in order to avoid 
misunderstanding, are obliged to prefix to oa the word 
bhajana, when they conceive the cosmos as a material thing : 
while /oga in itself has rather the meaning of human world or 
class of beings, lokayatra, lokokti, lokavitda, devaloka. There- 
fore the interpretation we have to give to the name Lokayata is 
quite different. It is but a science which has for its only 
object the /osa, that is this world; and this interpretation is 
quite in accordance with the Chinese translation of the word by 
Shun she or Shun su: “those who follow the world or the 
„customs of the world.” Therefore this Lokayata which has for 
its aim the /okaya@éra is the forerunner of wfti and arthacastra 
that is of a science which was attributed by brahmanical 
sources, also to Brhaspati from whom Lokayata is called Barhas- 
: patya as well as Barhaspatyamata haœ the meaning of nifi; 
b = in his translation of Lalitavistara Devākara in order to render 
f = the name of the Bārhaspatymata included in the list of sciences 
7 known by the Young Bodhisattva, uses the Chinese expression : 
_ wang lung that is the doctrine of the king ; Khattavijjā Ksa- 
= travidy& “according to which attano attho kametabbo™ as 
A Lokāyata teaches that arthakāmau are purugārthau. Âryaçûra = 
- and the Milindapafiha" include this science among the philo- 
sophical systems as before the Kautilyarthag&stra had quoted 
the Lokayata along with Sankhya and Yoga." 

At its very beginnings this doctrine represented the science 

= ofthe purohita who on earth assisted his King as in heav 1 
P _Bphaspati assisted Indra: artha and dharma for a- certain 
i period d followed the same way. So that we find the Leki ratz 
x included in the list of the sciences studied | bennett sit a 
oh "steretyped fanua ik the “Pali or Sumit D B jad dh cans: t 
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texts: and according to the Vinayapițaka there were also 
some Buddhist monks who endeavoured to study it were it 
not that Buddha prevented them.” But political intrigues 
and religious purity cannot go together and in fact signs of a 
real contrast between artha and dharma cap be traced back 
to the times of Yajiiavalkya * and of þ\ārada.” Vijňåneç- 
vara, quoting Brhaspati, distinguishes the Zokajñňa from the 
Dharmajiia.“ In course of time among the masters of 
this political science there were some who “refused to 
acknowledge any authority to dharma and proclaimed that in 
this world of men, God and priests had not interfere: Trayi 
samvaraņamātram. As it happens in sucha case the reaction of 
the artha against the dharma went further on: artha not only 
broke up any relation with dharma but rose against it, From 
this time we have therefore two artha schools: The orthodox 
one which remained under the authority of dharma and 
generally included in the dharmagastra; the other following its 
heretical principles until the end asserted artha and k&ma to be 
the only goal of humanity (arthaka@mau puruga riha), 
dandaniti and vartta,the only science, simply denied God 
and arman, and assumed more and more a materialistic 
hedonistic character, splitting by and by in a number of schools 
and sects. 

But India was a country where everything had to be 
demonstrated : it was not sufficient to assert a principle but 
it was necessary to defend it with logical arguments against 
the attacks of the opponents. Two specially were the things 
to be demonstrated. 

(1) That no sarman exists. 

(2) That pratyakga is the only means of knowledge. 

As to the first point this assumption offended the well 
5 known principle darmana sarvam idam tatam generally admitted, 
and- to Ts which orthodox schools found good support in the 
vai citr ya which can be seen in the world. The Lokāyata sought to 
| EGK difouky raised by their opponents appealing to the 
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Svabhiiva theory which, evolved from the same principles that 
brought about the formulation of Sankhya, is sufficiently attest- 
‘ed in the epics, and which can be traced back to the aupani- 
shadic times: Makkhali Gocila and Purina Kassapa were 
strictly related to KR This Svabhavavada, although having with 
the Lokiiyatamata olely one, but the most important point in 
common, that is the negation of karma theory, had striking analo- 
gies to the fatalistic schools of Kālavādđa or parinaimavada in 
as much as it maintained that everything which happens on earth 
is only the effect of the various combinations of the material 
elements: human effort is useless: not enjoyment therefore 
of life, but the accomplishment by destiny of its own ends. The 
Lokayata accepted this theory; it is not necessary to assume 
karman in order to explain the vaicz/rya: everything happens 
svabhavena, according to the various combination of the 
four elements which constitute the body of every being. As to 
second point, that is that which is»demonstrated pratyaksena 
only exists, they had to have recourse to every logical subtle- 
ties to support it. 

Logical works from general expositéons of Indian philoso- 
phical schools like the Sarvadarganasangraha, or the Saddar- 
ganasamuccaya of Haribhadra with the commentary of Guna- 
ratna, to all special treatises on Nyāya are pregnant with 


A ——_ "9 p” 
ê 


= 


A arguments aiming at refuting their assumption and which are 
oa of ‘the greatest interest to the history of Indian logic as con- 
k cerning particularly the syllogism and the theory of vyaptz. 


So by and by ancient lokayata lost its original character ; it 
was no more a vi/i like we presume it was at its very beginnings 
but became a ketuvidyā, a tarkavidya full of logical subtleties. 
The dhtrta Garvaka became a sugikgita Carvaka. Those 
who did not recognize any value to pramamnas other than 
_ —pratyaksa were maen as justly the Bhamati (I, 11 , 54), the 
_ Nyayatatparyadipika | (p. 88), the Nyayakandali e ee 359 and 
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Later on the Lokāyata seems to have disappeared; but 
its doctrines still remained occasionally accepted by disbelievers 
or materialists who always exist in every country, even in a 
country which can be called the fatherland of idealism. 

If later çāstrakāras on nyāya begin their‘treatises with the 
reputation of the Carvakamata even if tHis as a school was 
really dead, this is owed only to a traditional custom. 
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quoted before as one of the masters of the aMlecaabtioo! which 
seems therefore to be quite distinct from the Lokayata. But it | 
must be observed that here we have to do more with methods 
than with systems. In fact interference between philosophy 
and other sciencts is ascertained in the same chapter when 
| Kautilya says that‘anvisgisi is the best guide in every disci- 
= pihne, in v@r//a as well as in dandanifi, and anviksiki according 
= to Vatsyayana had two aspect$. It is nét Only an a¢mavidya, 
but also a Aetuvidya. 

(16) Cullavagga V, 33, 2. 

(17) Il, 21. , ae y 

(18) E. 39. i 

(19) To Yajn. II, 2. | + r 














SANKARA’'S DOCTRINE OF MAYA i 


d = | 
Sankara’s doctrine of Maya is the logical pendant to his 
doctrine of Brahman as the undifferenced self-shining truthy 
(Both maya and Brahman are êtãken to be incapable of being 
established by reason, by any natural pramanat They are 
believed to be scripturally revealed, though they are claimed 
as intelligibl contents of pure consciousness. (They are in fact 
to be accepted*in faith and only interpreted by thought) For 
purposes of philosophy, we may generally substitute in place of = 
faith in scriptures, spiritual experience ard in this connexion = 
the feeling of the vanity of life and the demand for absolute 
certitude. ‘The doctrine of maya and Brahman may be re- 
garded as the, eOficeptual, formulation*of this feeling and” $ 
demand. | The value of validity of the experiente, feeling or 
faith is not to be questioned within philosophy which should atte 
_ start with it and seek oply to interpret it. The present paper = 
confines itself to the enquiry how far the interpreting concepts __ 
are intelligible and at what ¿precise point, if at all, logical ` 
thought can make room for. the faith in the illusoriness of > 
things other than ‘Brahman. . eo . ~ 
_ Is the theory of the illusoriMess of the world the necessary 
_ formulation of the feeling. of thejvanity of life? The feeling 
implies the evanescence ‘of Value from th@objects. that interest 
us - Does. the | lapse of value Mean lapse of reality ? If the 
-value of'an`c ject lapses to our €onseiousness, the given form : 
j of the object, it may be“ said, need not disappear or change — 
into some ‘other form. Even if the given form changes, the i 
se ziy en-ħess of the object _may be said to pePsist, for 
| form” is not felt to be geparatélygiven. It may be- 
th » fort with the lapse of value 
‘reality of the idea has» 
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to be admitted as given. Or it may be that the form is realised 

to be not a given idea but only the subjective activity of forming 

or constructing it; but even this free activity is given as the 

presented process, of the becoming or defining? out of the idea. 

The lapse of value does not mean the lapse of all given-ness : 

some given reality bas apparently to be admitted, whether 

objective or subjective, determinate or indeterminate. The 

acosmism of Sankara goes beyond both realism and idealism 

by reducing ‘the world to absolute illusion, by interpreting the 

vanity of life as implying the denial of all given reality, Is 

such absolute denial of given-ness, with the correlated notion of 

truth as utterly ungiven, i.e., as self-luminous (svayamprabha) 
intelligible ? ATS 

The denial or the illusoriness òf the given would be in- 

conceivable but for the fact that the illusory itself is givefi or 

experienced as sucht, Were it not for the experience of 

pratibhasika or illusory being, the possible” unreality of the 

wyavaharika or empirically real world—the elimination of its 

given-ness—would be utterly unintelligible. The presentation — 

» of an object as illusory is, as will appear presently, funda- 

= mentally different from the presentation of a fact, objective or 

_ subjective. The difference between the given-ness of the 

-= -illusory as illusory and that of fact, .objective or subjective can 

_ © only be expressed asa difference in the felt quality of reality, 

the former being less real than the latter.. The quality of 

= reality is explicitly felt only when itis experienced as dis- 
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is in the first place presented and believed as real, though it 

is Not affirmed or judged as real, its reality being only not 
denied. The belief is next corrected by the perception of the 

rope as rope. ‘The correction has to be accepted as an 
ultimate fact of consciousness : it is not yet a negative judg- 
ment, The rope is indeed affirmed or judgtd to be real but the 
snake remains a pr cputaton though invested with a new 
immediate quality of unreality. The affirmation _of the rope 

and the peculiar presentation of the snake presuppose each 
other. The affirmative judgment need not presuppose a - 
negative judgment ;« it presupposes only the presentation of 
immediate unreality. )[llusion or the corrected and degraded 
percept is at least. one form, if not the sole form, of the pre- 
sentation of unreality. In the present example the rope is 
affirmed as .redl in explicit contrast with the illusory snake; 

and the first percept of the snake is degraded into an illusion e 

in reference to the affirmation of the rope. The affirmative 
judgment and the illusion emerge together—as fact and not 

by any thinking necessity—as mutually implicated. Mutual 
implication is but a nare for confusion which however in this 
stage 1s not realised as such. The attitude is still objective y 
and the cognition does not appeaņas confusedly dual because 3 
the objective content that is known—viz., ‘rope,“not snake '—is = 
a related elated unity. _Therrelation, it_ may R noted, is unique ra the < 
unreal eal implies the real but the real does not imply nor is itinany = 
way affected by the unreal. The rope EA complete content 
whic 1 does not require to re ect the content snake and is 
-neither e nor the worse for having rejected. The 
ever in the context is there as rejected or corrected 
: y the othe: me > iri as illusory ` in ‘its presence. ‘The seal. 
cond s Stas 5 E A concerned only with 
ve c on ent. The rc > emg real and the 


“pres aaa as t inrea dec d as objective. 
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as a mere subjective fact: it_persists as an objectively presented 
no-fact.) It is still a possible object an andthe past perception 
of it as a subjective fact is not yet questioned. The unreal 
Object however here is a subordinate or implied element in 
the known content, the real object being the principal * 
element. Ain the thitd stage the unreal is made the principal 
element, the direct object of contemplation.) The snake is 
known not only as non-existent naw, but as non-existent even 
when it appeared to be perceived. ) It is not now felt to be 
remembered and that means a doubt even about the past 
perception of it as a subjective fact. As now felt to be 
neither perceived nor remembered, is it a possible object at 
all? Snake no doubt is a possible object but fhat snake i 
appearing at the previous moment to the, particular observer > 
is no possible object, as+it never existed, does not exist and 
will not exist: existence is denied of it absolutely. The 
judgment in fact—' it does not exist’ is inadmissible : its subject 
if lacks existential import, standing as it does now for what 
was only apparently existent. The absolute denial of existence 
= ` annuls the starting subject altogether and no judgment about 
the snake appears to be left over. The unreal snake which 
~ was still an object in the second stage now turns out to be no 
possible object at all. Not that however it is known now as a 
- mere subjective image : it is known as what appeared to be. 
perceived. (The qualitative difference between what is- pot + 
and whats15 imagined does not disappear even gos hë i 
= is known to be perceived wrongly. — oe 
But it is still believed that | g 
previous moment was a real ie ive ede: ct 
“a it must be vouched for by memory 
ai oust here that the snake was felt to be pe pe: 
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to be an unreal object in the second stage. But now that 7 





objectivity itself is called in question, the facthood of its percep- 
tion becomes open to doubt. That is why memory testifi 
apologetically that it was only felt to be perceived. (It w 

- onthe one hand that it is not felt to have been merely imagined 
and on the other that the facthood of thes perception cannot 
be afhrmed with certainty. ) Thus the objectivity of the unreal 
snake, as persisting in the second stage, is now reduced to 
what is determinate neither as objective nor as subjective, to 
bare given-ness. 

In the third stage then the implied unreal object of the 
second stage turns out to be no possible object at all, to be 
incapable of being presented as the subject of a judgment 
of which existence can be denied. (While existence is denied 
of the starting subject absolutely, non-existence is not now 
predicable of it, for no possible object remains.» The snake, 
now is referred to not by a negative judgment but by a self- 
contradictory judgment which is no judgment. The judgment 
‘that snake is unreal '—the implication of the cognition ‘ rope, ie 
not snake '—is now realised to be a contradiction. The 
contradiction however is still felt to be given, unlike a contra- en 
diction like square circle which isbut a verbal or thinking sport. — “ 
{An contradiction. is in a,sense given: the failure to think £ 

Jis not thought but only felt The illusion—//a/ unreal snake— = 
which is a contradiction in the sense of being indescribable 4 
e ei her aS existent or as non-existent (saf- "igre is 
given in ae: deeper ge - Square circle “is sought to be 
only a not” wn and the feeling of the failure 
ells us bt» A nought (fuchchha), But ‘ that- P 
- anrea sn wees a sought to, be known, being felt to be 
ees: no “th è first instance: The problem of thinking is 
a a ail gi edin nto orce ec -upon us ind ms oy as insoluble in 
the feeling of the failu ré “to irik at snake then, shorn A 
e Te, Se. eee r d now of its bare objectivity 
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unthinkable (anirvāchya): it 


cannot 
absolute nought) 


yet be rejected as 

(There is a difference between the contradiction between 
existent and non-existent and that between 
‘not non-existent.’ 


‘not existent’ and 
The unreal object of the second stage 
might be taken as at once existent and non-existent but the 
‘indescribable ' of the third stage is what is neither existent 
nor non- “existent. ) Strictly speaking, the latter is no contradic- 
tion at all : “the concepts ‘not existent’ and ‘not non-existent ’ 
do not get related at all to contradict one another, being 
predicable of no assignable subject. At the same time they 
have been brought together not arbitrarily or accidentally, but 
under the constraint of a given presentation. “They are not 
indeed thinkingly related but are given as related in the way 
of contradiction. As given, the relation may be regarded as 
¿ a symbolism for thought-contradiction, as a problem or demand 
to realise the given-ness as false. The ‘ indescribable’ should 
be nought but is still given in absolute mockery of. thought. 
(It marks in a sense the frontier between thought ith, 
being the given limit of thought onethewone hand and the 


promise of the annulment of given-ness on the other.) 
» 4 è T 









{ The snake in the three stages of illusion is given respec- 
tively as implicitly real object, as unreal object fd as the. 
indescribable. The last stage may be regarded as leading to ~ 
the realisation of absolute nought which is not given at a; 
and each of the first two stages may he viewsdias. ez ir 
the next stage. We may thus speak of „three processes i 
illusion as presented to uncritical thought, critani a i id 

oi JOURE Se 
faith respectively. í They would roughly correspond to the three 
al views of. rt aie as concrete (vastavi)y, as 
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the presented snake into am appearance to a particular mind 
could be taken as an objective process, it would mean the 
opening up of a new dimension of becoming in which objects 
come to acquire or lose reality. The hard reality of a world 
once and for all given would give place to a perpetual swing 
between dream and waking manifestation. “The world would be 


.. intelligible as a system of appearances materialising and 
dematerialising to individual spirits, as a play. of cosmic 
imagination or fila. (he emergence of the new in causality 


would be understood as the emanation or vivarta of an 
appearance from the timeless cause, the law of causality would 
be a law of appgarances—the effect-appearance being as real 
as the causal appearance and so a parināma of it, and causal 
power would be a name for cosmic magic. Thus the first 
process in illusion renders intelligible the pictorial conception 
of vastavt maya, the inexplicable world-process creatively 
turning up the unanticipable (aghalana-ghatana-patiyasi)—an 
analogue of the Bergsonian real uae? 
v The second process” in illusion, viz., the reduction of 
objective appearance to” the given unthinkable, furnishes the 


clue to the conception of maya as unthinkable free power, the — 


freedom to put forth and retract objective appearance. It is 
because w esthinkingly reduce objective appearance to the given 












‘un-objecti or unthinkable that we can concieve or intellectually 
c app rehend freedom—freedóm éf willing, for example, which 
r RA a process from the un-objective ‘to the objectivé“—as real. 
“a aya as the anirvachaniya power of the Lord means His 
m, freedom to create or put forth as also to 

ct objectivity) It is the freedom of retractation = 

t ünderstand through the analogy of the dissipation 
a of objec n an sigh. Creative freedom is intelligible/a as 
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he third process in illusion is the reduction in faith of 
e given unthinkable to absølute nought, the elimination of 
the indescribable given-ness. The corresponding cosmic 
\conception would be that of 7uchchha māyā which the Vedan- 
Ítist would accept as revealed or presented in faith. The con- 
ception of māyā əs absolute nought_is pecessary for the 
Rigorous monism of the Sankarite school) The monism implies 
not merely that the world is an appearance and that this 
appearance is retractable but also that the retractation itself 
is unreal, is not even real as the free nature of Brahman. 
Brahman is not like /évara detached from or free in respect of 
a māyā that is present to him but has not #a@y@ before him at 
all. He not only need not exercise free power: power is not 
real to him. Brahman is the truth and is not merely real. 
Neither the real nor the true as content requires to deny the 
_opposite to be itself ; but while the 4nuow/edge of the real as 
such depends on the correction of the unreal, the knowledge 
of the true as such is not dependent on the correction of the 
false. The knowledge of the falsity of the world is no 
necessary element of the knowledge of rahman. The 
knowledge of Brahman is no mediate affirmation but 
` = intuition which is not a result that is reached but 
R is felt when it comes to have been eternally there. That 
Z means that the ignorance of Brahman was itself unreal, to 
the last vestige of “Which the -correction of ers ae 
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= reared real. (The -conception of eternabtruth | 
falsity or tuchchatva of given cosmic unreality, th mithyatva, 
PGE given mithyatva, not only rejection of thes sork J i un G | 

but absence of any reference to it by way of 1 rejec ond Such 


peecomcep non is possible only through a consic 
we have taken as the hia process in sion, 
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of illusion—as about the snake—supplies in its different stages 
not only az analogy but the only analogy for the conception l 
of cosmic way@ as magic, as freedom and as nought. It 
remains however to show definitely where the transition is 
effected from a particular illusion to cosmic maya and how 
the faith in the latter fits in with logical rea For this, a 
farther analysis is required of the consciousne$s of illusion in 
the stage where the given unthinkable appears - to faith as 
absolute nought. 

What is neither sa? nor asaf should be a chimera but 
persists as given in the illusion. It is instructive to ask what 
this persistence implies and whether and how it can be got rid of. 
It was pointed out that when the objective appearance of the ` 
snake is known to be not objective at all, to be beyond affirma- > 
tion and denial, the subjective facthood of the past perception 
of it itself becomes doubtful. The snake is not felt to bẹ 
remembered, 7.¢., to have been perceived. At the same time it 
is not felt to be merely imagined but as given, though not to | 
present perception or memory. It is given as an unreal but ae 
as being subjectively canstructed nor as what had but has lost 
reality. Though not objective, it is referred toa real point in 
the objective world as where it is xof. It is not only contra- 
= dictory but nonsensical to say that the square circle is or is not 

there; and yet we have such unthinkable nonsense actually | 
presented in the illusion—*the unreaPun-objective snake there.’ 

4 The illusion has no longer to be logically or objectively cor- 
S < , Reed hat correction being finished : there is demand only for 
the corre cti ion of the hidden subjective defect through which 

till give n. The nonsensical here is presented not through 
ric ce of a verbal combination as in the case of square 
rough a deeper subjective distemper. To say that 
ake i is not ight though not felt as such is to express a faith 
dema i ind for its realisation by a cure of this distemper. T 
the ect, it should be — 
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we cannot get rid of the belief that it was perceived, though 
as it is not felt to be remembered, it is not known to have been 
perceived. (To faith there was no perception of it, to reason 
the past perception is unproved while to immediate belief it iga 
fact.) There is belief now in the past perception as a subjec- 
tive fact without the eobject of it being felt to be remembered, 
t.e., without a belief through memory in the snake having been 
perceived. It means then that the past appears to be now 
directly perceived, that the snake, as past percept and not as 
a past objective fact, is presented to consciousness without an 
empirical psychosis or vrittz. To say however that the snake 
is now presented as a past percept is not to admit that it is 
consciously presented as a real subjective fact. "A percept is 
never like an image distinguished actually as subjective from 
the object perceived, being so distinguished only in name. In 
the case of an illusion indeed, it is actually distinguished but 
not as an assured subjective fact. The pastness of the percept 
does not mean that it was present, że. was a fact having a 
position in the objective time-order. Pastness here is but a 
quality of the percept, a name for the presented unreality 
of the subjective fact, which as timeless is presented to a 
timeless Consciousness, is sakshi-bhasya— lighted up by pure 
consciousness.’ = 

We may say then that the snake as a given unthinkable i is 
but a percept presented as an unreal subjective fact to an eternal 
consciousness. A subjective fact is but the subject with an em- 
pirical vrifti, not the vvitti with the form of the subjec pi 
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. 
subjective illusion is corrected that it is known as such, that the 
identifying act is known, that the distinction of pure conscious- 
ness from the empirical vvi/éi and the unreality of this vričźi 
are suspected. That suspicion of the distinction is already a 
distinguishing or self-freeing act of the subject; it ts only by 
being free that the subject Anows its freedom, detachment or 
distinction, —- 

To suspect however the distinction of the subject from the 
vritti is not to get rid of it altogether. It is tõ be free na 
measure and yet to be identified. A contradiction like this is 
real to the spiritual will but not to thought, being intelligible 
only as a subjective act of incomplete self-freeing or realisation. 

Such freedom however as is already realised in the suspicion of - 
distinction implies a faith in continued realisation, in the spiri- 
tual possibility of progressively retracting the act of identifica- 
tion. Now the snake as a given unthinkable corresponds to, 
the suspicion of the self being free from the perception of it, a 
suspicion that does not yet exclude a belief in or identification 
with the perception as past or unreal. The given unthinkable 
again is in faith absolute nought. The faith corresponds on 
the subjective side to the faith in the practicability of progres- 
sively realising the subject's freedom from the past perception 
and of annulling the identification that the belief in it implies. 
e for the faith in subjective or spiritual practicability, that 
the given unreal should be nought would be no living faith but 
only a dreamy suggestion of it; and absolute certitude would 
be deemed unattainable. 
a ( hat at a given object, stripped first of its reality and then of 
<a ject ivity, should still be a given unthinkable is a standing 
candal jo human reason. The faith that the given-ness is 
rent does not effectively remove the felt fact.¥ So 
"it is s not removed, absolute truth is ønly conceived but 
pos: ible however to go at least one stage 
x ‘a a id tl this Kant n impasse. The annulment of the objectivity 
ofa giv ven illus or ory obje bje et i nplies a joube about the subjective 
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e 
reality of its perception—the starting experience of getting 
freed from empirical subjectivity. \ The unthinkable no-object > 


is accordingly felt to be only non-empirically given to the pure 
self, the given-ness is felt to be removed one self from a merely 
blind imposition and the persisting though enfeebled identifica- 
tion of the self with empiricality already presented as illusory 
is believed to be progressively retractable/ That is how 
absolute truth, though unknown, is believed to be not unknow- 
able but as demanding to be known. (The faith emerges not 

only in truth but also in the knowability of truth. 
Here then we have the transition from a particular illusion 
to the thought of and faith in absolute illusion or maya. The 
~ consciousness of the practicability of annulling the given-ness 
of a particular illusion is what alone yields the conception of 
= truth as not given, as transparent, as self-certified or svayam- 
$ prabhā. Such conception of truth is at once a faith in the 
knowability of truth. If in one case—vrz., the case of a particular 
illusion, truth is believed to be attainable by the practicable 
spiritual process of freeing oneself from empiricality, absolute 
truth—absolute freedom of the self with the reduction of all 
empiricality to illusion—is conceived to be attainable. For 
what does the act of freeing in the particular case imply ? Ifa 
given object turns into illusion, it is by fact and not by any 
necessity of thought. If the perception of it is suspected to Be 
only a subjective illusion, it means that the self or pure con- 
sciousness has so far freed itself, that the conception of and P 
k faith in the self as truth has emerged. mplies 
pe consciousness not only that the self is not iden ed- vith 
= this perception, this particular empiricality but — ge 5 | 
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A single act of freeing from an empirical subjectivity 
implies thus a faith that all such subjectivity and identification 
with it are illusory. The same faith is reached in another way. 
When the snake appears as an illusory object, the rope is taken 
to be real as against it. When the snake appears as a given 
unthinkable, the rope in contrast with it is believed not only 
to be real but as justifiable by reason or pramāna, as in a world 
of vyavaharika, i.. thinkable and practical reality, as confor- 
mable to Veda or Objective Reason or—what amounts to the 
same thing—as in a world of laws or system of relations. That 
the unthinkable is still given though it should not be given 
brings up the thought and faith that the vyavahadrika world— 
with Veda itself as objective reason—is also given and is not 
necessary, that it isa free revelation, that its ultimate ground 
is dark or inexplicable, i.e., is ma@ya@, that the system of relations 
is not self-justifyimg truth. What is given and justified by, 
omething else, 7.e., logically thought is still only rea/, not frue. 
The Absolute must be the self-evidencing truth, not given to 
any pramdana but enjoyingly intuited. 

How this enjoying intuition™s to be reached, how the 
freedom of the self from empiricality is to be progressively 
achieved, how in other words the given-ness of illusion is to be 
finally eliminated are questions of metapsychological sadhana 





r or Giscipline which bring out the spiritual aspect of maya. This 
s aspect is not discussed in the present paper. 3 
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MAYA OF SANKARA AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 
(An interpretation on the basis of textual slu iy.) 


Referring to Sankara’s interpretation of Brahmasitra 

l. 1. 2. Ramaénuja says that those who believe in Brahman as 

characterless (niryisega) cannot do justice to the interpretation 

of the attributes of Brahman as affirmed in the above sūtra 

for instead of saying that the creation, maintenance and 

absorption of the world from Brahman, they ought rather to 

say that the illusion of creation, maintenance and absorption 

is from Brahman. This raises an important question as regards 

the real meaning of Sankara’s interpretation of the above 

sūtra. Did he really mean as he is apparently ascribed by 

s Rāmānuja to be saying that, that from which there is the 

illusion of creation, etec., of the world is Brahman, or did he really 

mean Brahman and Brahman by itself alone is the cause of a real 

creation, etc., of the world? © Sankara as is well-known was a 

commentator of the Brahmasūtras and the Upanishads and 

it can hardly be denied that there are many passages in these 

which would directly yielda theistic sense and the™sense of 

real creation of a real world by a real God. Sankara had 

o explain these passages and he did not always use his _ $ strio y 

absolutistic phrases for as he admitted three. uae: I existence 

he could talk in all kinds of phraseology, nhs one | be tol 

about the sort of phraseology that § easy a had ir 
time and this was not always done. o i alt 

there are at least some passages — whi 

e realistically theistic, T maiaa 
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: | 
nfinite and absolute ground of the emerBence, maint emance 
and dissolution of all the world-appearance and the ultimate 
truth underlying it. But there are «wo elements in the appear- — 
ance of the world phenomena, the ultimate ground, the Brahman, 
the only being and truth in them and the element of change 
and diversity, the Maya by the evolution or the transformation ; 
of which the appearance of the many is possible. “But in ] 
passages like those found in Sankara'’s bhāshya on Brahma- *  ~ 
sūtra, I. 1.2, it might appear as if the world-phehomena are : 
no mere appearance but are real, inasmuch as they are not 
merely grounded in the real but are also the emanations from 
the real—the Brahman. But strictly speaking Brahman is not 
alone the upad@na or the material cause of the world but 
Brahman-with-avidya& is the material cause of the world and 
such a world is grounded in Brahman and is absorbed in Hi 
and Vacaspati in his Bhamati on Sankara's bhashya on the 5 = 
same sūtra (B.S. I: 1.2) makes the same remark. 
Prakāśātman in his Pañcapādikāvivaraņa says that the creative 
functions here spoken of do not essentially appertain to 
Brahman and an enquiry into the nature of Brahman does not 
mean that Brahman is tô be known as being associated with 
these qualities.” Bhāskara had asserted that Brahman 
ae himself transformed himself into the world-order and that 
was a real transformation—parinama—a transformation of 
bid energ gies into the manifold universe. But Prakasa&tman in 
rejec ecting tl 1e view of pariņāma says that even though the world 
y app earanc nee be e of the stuff of maya, since this may is associa- 
owi 3ra man, the world-appearance as such is never 
‘found a Ds é oh ntradicted or negated or found to be not existing 


A 


_—it is onl Sba nd that it is not Ultimately real.* 
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Eoee E n brahman yevasti fatraiwa ea liyale, Bhamati, 1.1 2, 


akatvam fafprasovudaktyatmakateam va Jijtiisya, 
pana arhati, Paficapadikdviverana, p. 205 
er tat eat sarvre ca svopadh ikadharmma} rvauroyopadhau 
ur ti er Besa asi ng badhyate kintu poramarthasat yena. 
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Maya is supported in Brahman and the world-appearance 
being transformation of maya is real only as such transforma- 
tions, and it is grounded also in Brahman, for its ultimate 
reality is only so far as this ground or Brahman is concerned 
and so far as the world-appearances are concerned they are 
only relatively real as maya transformations. (The conception 
of joint causality of Brahma and māyā may be made in three 

- ways, that maya and Brahma are like two threads twisted 
together into one thread, or that Brahman with maya as its 
power or Sakti is the cause of the world, or that Brahman being 
the support of maya is indirectly the cause of the world! In 
the latter two views māyā being dependent on Brahman the 
work of maya—the world—is also dependent on* Brahman and 
these two views by an interpretation like this pure Brahman 
(Suddhabrahma) is the cause of the world. Sarvajfiatmamunt 

"i who also thinks that pure Brahman is the material cause 
conceives the function of maya not-as being joint material 
cause with Brahman, but as the instrument or the means through 
which the causality of pure Brahman appears as the manifold 
and the diversity of the universe, but even in this view the 
stuff of the diversity is the maya, only such manifestation of 
maya would have been impossible if the ground cause, the 
Brahman is absent.* ) 
7 In discussing the nature of the causality of Brahman 
Praka&satma says that the monistic doctrine of the Vedanta is 
4 upheld by the fact that apart from the cause there is nothing 
in the effect which is speakable or describable.* So in u these 
- yarious ways in which Sankara’s philosophy has b pe ter- 
= preted it has been universally held by almost all the fe A rers 




















‘ traividhyamatra sambhavati rajjvah samyuktasútradvayavat 7 yāvi jäigi m brahme 
sce art iti va devatmasaktim svagunai nigudham iti rute} na saktimatkarahan 
: mayadrayatayad brahma kGranamiti vā ee ee 
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of Sankara that though Brahman was at bottom the ground 
cause yet the stuff of the -vorld was not of real Brahma material 
but of maya, and though all the diversity of the world has 
relative existence it has no reality in the true sense of the 
term in which Brahman is real.’ 

Sankara himself says that the omniscience of Brahman con- 
sists in Its eternal power of universal illumination or manifestation” 
Though there is no action or agency involved in this universal 
consciousness it is spoken of as being a knowing agent, just 
as the Sunis spoken of as burning and illuminating though 
the Sun itself is nothing but an identity of heat and light” 
Refore the creation of the world what becomes the object of 
this universal eonsciousness is the indefinable name and form 
which cannot be ascertained as this or that.' The omniscience 
of Brahman is therefore this universal manifestation by which 
all the creations of may& become the knowable contents of 


thought, but this manifestation is not an act of knowledge, but” 


a permanent steady light of consciousness, by which the 
unreal appearances of māyā flash into being and are made 
known. That Brahman is the creator of the world is true in 


> - 


' Prok@gatmi refers to several ways in which the relation of Brahman and milyé 
hud been conceived such ne—Brabma and māyā as his power, and the individnal souls 
were al) associnted with avidy4,—brihma as reflected in maya and avidy& was the canse 
of the world (māyävidyðpratibimbitam brahma jagat kSraņpam)- pure brahman is immortal 
and individual souls are associated wish avidya—individaal souls have their own relations 
of the world and these through similarity appear to be one permanent world. Brahman 
undergoes an apparent transformation through its own avidyd—bot in none of these 
views the world is regarded to be a real emanation from Brahman, Panonpiidikévivarngn, 
p. 232, ~ = 

Rogarding the question as to how the Brahman could be the couse of tho beginning- 
less Vedas, Prokaédtm’ explains ic by sapposiug that Brahman was the underlying 
reality hy which all the Vedas imposed on it were manifested. ibit pp, 230, 231. 

3 Yasya hi sarvvavishayavabhasenakshamam jidnam mityomaste, 

a Pratataushyaprakāse'pi savitari dahats prakāsa ya tiiti svūtantryavyapadesadariontt... 
eee asatyapi i jndinakarmans brahmanāh * tadaikehuta itt kartrevavyapadesadareanat, 

- kirmmea ynt pragutpatterisVarsjnanasyn vishayo bhavatiti tattwanyn- 
pideen ‘si nimaripe avyåkrte vydcikirehite iti brumah, Safkarabldshya, 
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. 
the same sense as it may be called the material cause of the 
world. Brahman being the support of māyā which has trans- 
formed into. the world-appearance is called the material cause 
and it being the support of maya in all its various -transforma- 
tions as will and activity is at the same time regarded as the 
creator) So it is in the same sense of underlying reality that 
Brahman is called both the producer and the material cause of 
the world (abhinnanimittopadanakam Brahma).' The Buddhists 
had assertéd that all that we see and know were mere 
_ phenomenal appearances and that there were nowhere anything 
which could be called truly real, absolute and unchangeable; 
ultimate and ever-existent. Sankara tried to rebut this view 
by affirming that the entity denoted by the térm Brahman in 
the Upanishads was the ultimate reality which was the under- 
lying ground of all our experience and of all phenomena as such. 
„Saùkara emphasised the importance of the realisation of this 
-~ Brahman as the pure contentless consciousness, the ultimate 
reality or being, which was also identical with pure and con- ` 
tentless happiness. ie concept of change or appearance was 
irreconcilable with thé notion of being or reality and though the 
latter was the basis of the former, yet no independent meaning — 
could be attributed to the former. So he in a manner agreed 
with the Buddhists that the world of appearances was false, 
mere magic show or māyā \ He himself however did n6t do 
much to elaborate philosophically the full significance of this - 
concept of maya. He tried to explain it by means of common- 
place analogies of perceptual error or illusion, e.g., the illusion 
of snakg in rope, or of silver in conch-shell. Either on St kopani 
of the defect of the eye or dim light, or mental - mat e he 
preoccupation with other ideas, one may fal sely perce 
= where there is only a apai ata aater e 
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that it was only a rope, he attinda to it more carefully, and 
correctly perceives it to be a rope. This positive perception 
has with it however a negative implication as weJl—this is a 
rope and not a snake. This leads to a third stage of reconsi- 
deration of the matter which convinces us that the snake did 
not at any time exist in the rope, it does ngt exist in it now and 
it will not be in it in future. What is meant by saying that the 
snake does not exist in the rope is that the snake is not of the 
same stuff as the rope and is by no means a real* transforma- 
tion of the rope, but is only an appearance which was only 
hanging on the entity of the rope when we were ignorant of 
its true nature as rope. This contradiction or negation (badha) 
of snake in past, present and future is called its falsehood or 
illusoriness. It is held that the appearance of the world 
phenomena ts also hanging as it were on the Real the Brahman, 
but when the true nature of Brahman is realised this world-_ 
appearance will also be found negated in the same way as the 
illusory perception of snake was. 

ct may naturally be asked, what is then the nature of these 
phenomena, are they mere impositions of our corrupt imagina- 


- tion, mere ideas of the mind having no objective existence 


outside of us as perceivers as the subjectively idealistic school 
of Buddhists asserts ?> Sankara emphatically denies any such 
suggestion. Things which we perceive, whatever they may 
really be in themselves, are,not my ideas, nor are they produced 
by my perception, nor will they cease when | cease to perceive 
them, nor are they mis-perceptions except in the sense that 
they have no permanent substratum in the sense in which we 
speak of the principle of pure consciousness to be real; but 


sull they are somehow there, Sankara definitely opposed the 


Vijiianavadins who held that there was no external world or 
pr a us, but only the ideas appearing or disappearing 
The external world was present as perceived, 

h itn py. not nave a cy as such. We do not perceive 
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invariably found together are identical and that since ‘ blue’ 
and the idea of ‘blue’ were always and invariably found 
simultaneously they were identical (sahopalambhaniyamad 
abhedo nilataddhiyoh). Sankara rebutted this epistemological 
view and held that ' blue ' and the knowledge or the idea of 
blue were entirely «two different things and they could not be 
identical. | perceive the ‘blue,’ have an idea of the blue, but 
neither my idea nor my perception is blue. Corresponding to 
each exterhal perception there is an external object that 
we perceive, the pillar, wall, jug, cloth. These objects are 
perceived by sense contact and one cannot say that they 
are not perceived or that they do not exist. These 
external objects are certainly different from my ideas of them 
or perceptions, for no one thinks that his perception of a wall 
is a wall or that his perception of a pillar is a pillar (yatah 
.upalabdhivyatireko’pi balidarthasya abhyupagantavya upalab- 
dhereva; na hi kascid upalabdhimeva stambhah kudyam ca iti 
upalabhate). If the things did not exist externally, why should 
they appear that they were existing outside, whereas my ideas 
were felt to be my own. So the “ awareness” and its object 
are different from each other (tasmadarthajiianayorbhedah). 


£ Dr. Moore had asserted in his well-known article in “ Mind ”— 
k Refutation of Idealism “that the main defect of idealism is 
E that it cannot distinguish between "awareness "' and its object, 


“blue and the knowledge of “ blue?’ and this is his refutation 
of idéalism that the abject and its awareness are erai we 


Here in Sankara we haves form of idealia whee Sard 












tion is realised and where it is definitely maintained hat koy ea 
dge and its object are different and which a ay ith Moore 
a the view that we are aware of “blu “an d ou ri aw var - 
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è 

are as they are seen, but we may say that things are as they 
are seen. This is a distinction with which we are familiar in 
our own times. Thus Holt ‘in defending his position against 
the idealists says that “as things are perceived so they are," 
and the Idealists have rashly misunderstood him to mean that 
‘things are perceived as they really are ” %¢., not all perceived 
things are reaf things.” 

But a question might then naturally arise that what then 
is the nature of the falsehood of the world-appearahce ? If it 
is urged by any interpreter that the world-appearance is simply 
felt to be given but when this is corrected it will be found that 
it was absolute nought (tuccha), it did not exist, it does not 
exist, and it will not exist and so are all illusions, I must at once 


point out that such an interpretation is entirely false and against | 


the universal tradition of Vedantic interpretation and also 





7 


- against the evident intention of Sankara’s view. When an errori. 


is corrected then the third stage of reflection does not show 
that the illusory object did not exist at all, but it only certifies 
that the illusory object was never partly or wholly any part of 
the entity which’ was perceived as the illusory object) The 
snake perceived never was, nor is, nor will be any part of the 
‘this’ of the rope which was mistaken as the snake—prati- 
pannopadhau traikalikanishedhaprat i y o git vam mithyatvam. 
This definition of falsehood means that falsehood of an appear- 
ance consists in the fact that its existence may be denied, in all 
the three ‘possible temporal relations, in the locus or the entity 
(upadhi or adhikarana) where it is perceived (pratipanna). This 
latter qualification (pratipannopadhau) is purposely given to rule 
out the suggestion that the falsehood of the world-appearance 
may be regarded tobe of the nature of the absolutely non- 
existent’ like the round square or the hare’s horn (SaSavishina- 
dyasadvy@vrttyartham pratipannatvam - upadhiviseshanam).’ 


kd 
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This has been said in a slightly different way when false- 
hood is again defined as that which appears to exist in an entity 
where it does not exist (sv ‘iSrayanishthatyantabhavapratiyogit- 
vam or svityant&abhavadhikarane eva pratlyamanatvam) Le, 
the illusory object is that which appears in an entity (adhika- 
rana) where it (sva) does not exist (atyantaibhava). When it 
is said that the illusory object is both existent and non-existent, 
it may again well be argued that according to the principle @! 
excluded middle what is existent cannot be non-existent and 
what is non-existent cannot be existent (sattvasatt¥ayoh 
parasparavirahavyapyataya) ; but the answer to such a question 
is that the word ‘non-existent ' has been used here ina special 
sense ; it means here a denial of that ‘ existence’ wlfich remains 
uncontradicted in all time; an illusory object is then that which 
appears as existent, but is yet not such an existent which 
remains uncontradicted in past, present and future. So the 
principle of excluded middle has no application to the co-exis- 
tence of such existence and non-existence. Brahman is known 
to us on the strength of the testimony of the Upanishads to be 
the unchangeable pure existence, but the world-appearance 
cannot be admitted to be such existence, but yet it appears to 
be objectively existent, it is therefore a denial of unchangeable 
pure being and is at the same time to be admitted to be objec- 
tively existent {the world-appearance is therefore a different 
category from both existence and its denial the non-existence ; 
if an animal is a horse it cannot be cow, if it is a cow it ~ cannot 
bea horse, but if it is an elephant it need not be either a cow or 
|a horse. So between absolute existence and absolute negation 
E one has to admit separate category ry which i is not absolute 


"| 


$ pepetence > like Brahman because it is not pemaneni and uncon- 
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The main point about the world-appearance is that it 
depends entirely on Brahman or pure consciousness or absolute 
being for its existence and it is this that constitutes the differ- 
ence between reality and unreality.) That alone is real which 
does not depend on anything else for its self-manifestation, 
whereas unreal is that which cannot manifest itself without the 
help of the real ; it is therefore that though being is different 
fr@m appearance all appearance is manifested only as associated 
with being or as revealed by the underlying being. One of the 
most essential characteristics of the Vedanta philosophy is that 
it distinguishes between being and all manifestations which 
appear to have being, consciousness and all states which appear 
to be conscious and these manifestations or states cannot be 
supposed to have any independent existence but yet nor are 
they non-existent, only when considered as separate from being 
they are unspeakable, indefinable and substanceless. ( It is this 
dependence on pure consciousness or pure being that consti- 
tutes the perceivability (drsyatva) the materiality (jadatva) and 
the limitedness (paricchinnatva) of world-appearance. ) 

Disregarding the subtle technical difference between avidya, 
ajfiina and maya, avidyā or maya is defined as that which is a 
positive entity from beginningless time but which ceases with 
the rise of the true knowledge.’ This positivity means merely 
the denial of negativity or nought. But though this positivity 
does not mean pure or absolute existence, yet it may be the 
material cause of the transformations through which it passes, 
for it continues through all its transformations.” So maya 
is regarded as the upādāna or the substance stuff of the 
world-appearances and Brahma is only the support of this 
substance for it is such that it has always to hang on 
Brahman - in order that it may remain or that it may produce 


bhävarupatve anti ajðfnanivartyñ. 
* Bhävatvam citra abhävnvilakşgaņpatvamätram vivakshitam. 

 Ajħñänasya bhramaaya ca bhivarilakshaghtve ' pyupddfinopadeyabhavopapatiel, na 
hivatvam upidínatve tantram, kintu anvayikāraņatvam upidānatve tantam, 
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all its illusory transformations as the world-appearance (viśva- 
bhramopadanamayadhishthanam Brahma). 

Appearances and illusory objects have therefore objectivity, 
but not reality and one of the special features of the Sankarite 
Vedanta is to distinguish the two concepts, and the acceptance 
of a third category of that which is neither being nor non-being. 
On the right understanding of the nature of avidyé as accepted 
by the Sankarites, there is an illuminating passage in » Nyaya- 

-makaranda of Anandabodhabhattarakécharyya which | translate, 

‘It cannot be said that “ avidyā ” -is mere false knowledge 
(mithyajnaénam) or absence of knowledge (vidy&abhava) and 
that in neither of these senses can avidyaé be regarded as 
material cause (samavayikarana) for in neither of these senses 

can it be regarded as a substance (adravyatvat), for avidya 1 is 
accepted as beginningless and indefinable. Its nature is to be 
‘determined by the nature of the effect that it produces and it is 

not something fictitious. (apramanikata). The occasional 
happening of an effect necessarily requires the operation of a 
cause ; without a material stuff no effect can be produced merely 

by the instrumental cause, for all effects (except destruction 
—dhvamsa) are produced by material cause; an untrue effect can- 
mot be due toa true material cause, and that which does not 
exist and which is devoid of all capacity cannot be called 

_ material cause, so since neither being nor nothingness can be 

-~ the substance-stuff of the illusory sobjects, we are forced to 
admit a cause which is neither being nor nothing.’ So it is for 
oats potag such a Sn different- kind aayan than S 
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For in that work Sarvajiatmamuni thinks that the substance- 
stuff (upadana) of the illusory silver is the ignorance (ajñāna) 
of the determinate qualities of the “ this ” perceived before, t.e., 
the “this” underlying the conch-shell, for so long as this 
specific ignorance of the qualities of the conch-shell remains, 
there is the illusory perception of silver m the “this” of the 
conch-shell and as soon as this ignorance is removed the “ this ” 
of conch-shell appears in its true state as conch-shell. This 
view has also been emphasised in Pramāņamālā and Nyāya- 
dipavali and Vachaspati also supports this view in his Brahma- 
tatvasamik shi. 

It is only Nrsimha_ Bhatta who denies the two processes 
(vitti) in illusory perception and takes a somewhat subjective 
view of it and thinks that illusory perceptions are due to defects 
in the sense organs due to associations and other causes which 
become operative when their functions are not opposed by the 
specific nature of the object baffling all suggestions of similarity 
and the like which when aroused generally corrupt the proper 
functions of the sense organs. But even in his view it is the 
avidy& inherent in the object that is affected by its association 
with the defective sense organ and undergoes a modification 
towards being turned into an’ effect and at the succeeding 
moment transforms itself into the form of the ilusory object 
(e.2., silver). 

But it may well ss asked what is meant by this transfor- 
mation of ignorance ? Ignorance is only absence, or negation 


of knowledge and there is no meaning in saying that negation 


can undergo any positive or objective transformation. But the 
answer of the Sankarites on this point is that ignorance or 


~ avidyā as used in this connection is not negation, but is a 


positive entity which can be directly experienced by perception 
and established by inference. When one says “I do not know 





amatthGvacchinnacaitanye rajataparipdmig! avidyd dushtendriyasamparkarupad 
mitts a ayabhutat kshobham karyyabhimakhyam prapnoti, uttarakshape ca 
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€ 
what you mean ” (Tvaduktam na jānāmi), it is not the negation 
of something that is meant, but a perceptual experience of 
ignoranoe as a positive entity. For if it was simply a negation 
that is denoted, such a negation must be a specific negation 
negating a definite object, but in the above cases it is only 
indefinite negation that is meant and negation cannot be 
indefinite ; what is said an indefinite negation is the positive 
experience of ignorance. The awaking memory of deep sleep 
that I slept so long and did not know anything (etavantam 
kalam na kimcidavedishamiti parimarsasiddham saushuptam 
pratyakshamapi bhavarupajfianavishayameva) also refers to a 
similar kind of perception of positive ignorance. For in such 
cases though there is an experience of ignorance as referring 
to the particular import that is meant, there is no specific 
negation that is implied.’ 

(The only difficulty however is with regard to the conception 
of the dissolution of avidya with right knowledge and commen- 
tators use all their ingenuity to explain the nature and charac- 
teristic of such a dissolution. Anandabodha Bhattarakacharyya 
after discussing all sorts of views, says that such a dissolution 
cannot be regarded as ‘real,’ for then the doctrine of monism 
fails (for then both this dissolution of avidyā and Brahma 
would be real and that would be duality), it cannot be 
regarded as unreal in the sense of absolute nought or non- 
existent, for then how could it be removed by right knowledge 
(nāpyasati jňānasādhyatvayogāt), cannot be both existent and 
non-existent in the same sense for that would be self-contradic- 
tory (napi sadasadrupa virodhat) ; it cannot also be considered 
to be indefinable in its nature (anirvācya) for it may well be 
contended that there is no reason why it should ı nok then exist 
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. 

even after emancipation (mukti) or why it could after all be 
removable by true knowledge (tadupadanajiiinanuvrttyupapatteh 

2 jMdnanivarttyatvapattesca). It is therefore to be regarded as 
being of an altogether different type, different from all these 
four possible kinds of conception, a fifth and a different kind 

, altogether. This is known as the paiicamaprakaravidyanturtti. 
; Suregvara in his Brahmasiddhi says that the dissolution of 


avidya is nothing but the pure s self (atmaiva iti). Others thini think 
(anirvācya). See Siddhantaleda. 
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RAMANUJA’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


It may appearcto some that not much light can be thrown 
on the problem of knowledge by Indian thinkers whose prime 
interest is in Ethics and Ontology. It is so to some extent in 
the case of early Indian thought where the reference to the | 
question of knowledge is only implicit; but as philosophic 
inquiry progresses, the problem receives a more and more 
explicit treatment, though it still be only incidentally ; ; and we 
find in the end that almost every system formulates its own 
more or less distinctive theory of knowledge. Of the several 
theories found in Indian Philosophy, we shall deal with one 
- here. These theories, however, it must be remembered, are 
generally found mixed up with matters that are not strictly 
philosophical and therefore require to be freed from them before 
they can be properly appreciated. Two such matters, we may 
mention here—one, the eschatological reference which practi- 
cally all the Indian systems contain, whatever be the topic they 
= discuss; and the other, the allegiance which they directly or 
indirectly show to the authority of the Veda. The first, as 
mere speculation and the second, as mere faith have no direct | 
mr, relation to the true meaning of knowledge. ° We shall accord- iz ; 
E, ingly avoid, as far as possible, dwelling upon discussions bear- 
ing upon these aspects and endeavour to give a CE Re 
phic version of the problem and its solution. To the two 
* ‘circumstances interfering with a proper unfoldir g o R a 5 wee 
5 Lot knowledge which are common to nearly , al rits Gja IS, W 
ave to add in the case of Ramanuja’s ae j a i ae 
„viz, the incorporation in its philosophy, m ainly bas d upon the 
Jpani. shads, of elements drawn from Vai non sag wi 
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reach suggest any ideal of knowledge, we shall in pointing it 
out, briefly indicate how far the general character of the Visig- 
tadvaita doctrine, as taught by Ramanuja, is warranted by his 
theory of knowledge. 

Like many another Indian thinker, Ramanuja holds that 
knowledge implies on the one hand a „subject to which it 
belongs, and on the other, an object to which it refers. Our 
consideration of his view, to be complete, must refer to both 
these factors; but we propose to confine our attention to the 
objective or logical side of knowledge, adding only a few words, 
in a preliminary way, on the other, viz., its psychological side. 
Each Indian school of thought has its own psychology, for this 
branch of stitdy was never separated in India from general 
philosophy and cultivated independently as it is in modern 
times. And since belief in an enduring self is an integral part 
of the teaching of many of inene schools, they do not counte- - 
nance what is termed a “psychology without a soul. nik 
Ramanuja is no exception to this rule and the self or Jiva in 
which he believes is a permanent spiritual entity. There are 
many such jivas, each with its own individuality, and each is 
described as a ariā and bhokta, by which we must understand 
that it can both wii and feel. Fñāna or knowledge is what 
eternally belongs to this self. To understand its exact nature, 
it fS necessary to know a certain classification of ultimate 
entities which is peculiar tp Ramanuja’s system. To the well- 
known distinction between “' spirit and “ mattery” respectively 
commences and jada in Sanskrit, it adds anothgr which is 
neither z but partly like the one and partly like the other. 

sat is intermediate type. lt is different from the x 
it can, unaided, manifest itself and external objects 
"of which is possible for the jaga. But what ıt 
sts is never for itself but always for another. That 
it « or p-s but cannot now. In this latter respect, 
ft is unlike t cetan, which knows though it is unable, accord- 
ie to thi lac trine, to show angthing, but itself, To. cite an= | 
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analogy from the physical sphere, ¥fa@va is like = lamp which 
can reveal the presence of a jar (say) as well as its own, but can- 
not see either, its revelation of things being always for another. 
Füāna also similarly functions not for itself but for another— 
the self of which it is a unique adjunct. The classification of 
ultimate things here.then is not into jada and cefana, but jada 
and ajada, where the second term which may comprehensively 
be rendered into English as ‘‘ the immaterial,” stands for the 
cetana (pratyak) and what is also partly’like it and yet pastinot 
from it viz., Jaana (parāk). 

Since Fianna always and necessarily pertains to the ce/ana, 
it is described as dharma-bhitta-jiana—literally, secondary or 
subsidiary jra@na, the primary or higher jzaxa implied by such 
a description being the jiva which, as its owner, is comparable 
to the flame of a lamp as distinguished from its rays which 

> belong to it and radiate from it. When 7#a@na which is similarly 
associated with the jtva “streams out ’’ from it, through one 
or other of the senses and comes into contact with an object, 
it is able to manifest it to that particular jiva. The exact 
process in which objects come to be known is not clear from 
= the description given ;* but what is important for us here 
ý is—our interest being logical rather than psychological— nal 
rs objects are regarded as prior to knowledge and that what know- 
i ledge does, is to bring them into relation with the kn owing: Self, 
= Throughout life, jřāna is supposad to functic or en lam Fg - 
less restricted manner, —even at its best. Th iat is, knowledge, 
á o known sto us, has limitations. -But itn 
= Even in sugupti, it is, though it does not fur 11 
therefore does not show itself, the theory pes 
- known only along with some objec ° or ; x t at 
7 va remains in its intrinsic state of se tecc n: ei 
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‘ 
way describe as the unrealised presence of its 
nana, 


with what s 
dharma-bhiita 
Another distinguishing feature of Ramanuja’s vew is that 
knowledge invariably refers to a complex object (Saviéega-vastu) 
and that it is impossible for the mind to apprehend anything in 
isolation—- without some qualitative characteristic or other be- 
ing known at the same time. What is known is necessarily 
known as qualified, its /@/7 or generic feature in any case being 
inseparable from it. The importance of this vieW, we shall 
appreciate if we compare it for instance with the Myédya-Vazée- 
gika one of nirvikalpaka, according to which isolated reals— 
substance by itself, quality by itself etc..— are all that are 
apprehended af first. According to Ramanuja, such a stage is 
a psychological myth. The savikalpaka of the Nyaya-Vatésegika, 
according to him, marks the most primitive stage of knowledge. 
Any simpler form of it is the result of later analysis and has 
nothing corresponding to it in the mental process as it actually 
takes place. This does not however mean that Ramanuja re- 
jects the distinction between savikalpaka and mtrvikalpaka; 
only to him, the two alike involve a complex presentation. 
Perceptual experience is termed mirvikalpaka when the object 
is cognised for the first time. It is primary presentation that 
does not call up any previous impression of the same. A child 
sees a cow, Jet us say, for the first time; even then it sees the 
ober as qualified in some manner or other. When it sees the 
gain, the sight of it is accompained by “a revival of 
mer impression and it is this second andgubsequent 
ehension- “4 is cognition of the new in the light of the old 
at is de jed as savikalpaka by Ramanuja. While “ This 
cow ' ssents the form of perceptual experience at the 


= ¿“This also isa cow” does the same at the 
so` that the development involved in pratyaksa is 
he simpl to the complex, as it is according to the 
ka, br tit r the complex itself, once less familiar 


put the same in another way, while 
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e 
according to the Vyaya-lVaisesifa, only the sautkalpaka involves 
judgment, the nzwvika/paka furnishing the material for it, all 
perceptual experience, according to Ramanuja alike involves 
judgment.’ 

It is not only in the primal stage of perception that Rama- 
nuja rejects the possibility of knowing an unqualified object 
(survesesa-vasiu). It is never knowable. In fact it does not 
exist. This constitutes a radical difference from Sankara who, 
though he’ like Ramanuja refuses to admit that pratyaksa 
begins as simple and grows to be complex, lays down that the 
object in itself (athandartha) can be apprehended, as for 
example through ‘/a/ tvam ast’ which points to the nirguna- 
brahman, Wamanuyja controverts this view at fength, pouring 
scorn upon its exponent in the course of doing so, and asserts 
that ;Ra@na is always and necessarily of a complex object and 

a that all objects, including the ultimate “Reality, are comex, 
“ All that the term n:rvtšega can mean is that some qualities 
are denied of the object, while there are still others characteris- 
ing it; and this does not mean that there are things which 
are wholly unqualified. E 
4 To turn now to the objective implication of knowledge. 
| We have already drawn attention in noticing Ramanigja‘s: des- 
cription of the process of knowing that objects are ed a 
preceding knowledge—-as existing already befor as t 
= known. They are therefore to be reckoned ai beet E 
! they depend in no way upon the self or the 
: = brings them into relation with it, their realit is 
ea jective or relative but absolute. Rama Bee _ trace: 
Ey ka ; k 
ka i ‘The savikalpaka doos not thereby become th 
4 Tlie in that Devadatta "—for while in recogaition pony | 
iy bene Sb is nok. sa; oy yon iba alike, no ra sco s 
er FEE on ite a 
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view to the old teaching of the V eda* That is however only 
his way of putting it and we may regard it for our purpose 
here as a postulate of his system. His view in particular is 
described as Sat- Khyatt or yatiartha-khyati which means that 
what exists (saż) is alone cognised and that knowledge in the 
absence of an object corresponding to what is given in it 
(vathartha) is impossible. It is not enough for securing the 
correspondence here meant, if something or other exists out- 
side to serve as the source from which a genera/ stimulus 
comes. Consistently with Ramanuja’'s view that only complex _ 
objects exist and are known, the 47d of the object also should 
be as it is given in kidwladge: In other words, the agreement 
between knowlédge and its object should extend from the /¢ha/ 
(praktvrin) to the what (prakara) also of what is presented. 
That is, Ramanuja believes in a real world having real quali- 
ties. While it is easy to understand this position so far as 
normal perception i is concerned, the question will arise as to 
how it can be maintatined in the case of illusions where we 
seem to have knowledge without corresponding things. Rama- 
nuja’s explanation of them, broadly spéaking, is two-fold. It 
necessarily involves the interpretation of certain physical and 
physiological facts and the interpretation, because the Indian 
theories were all formulated before the days of experimental 
science, is sometimes fanciful. But this need not always affect 
the-soundness of the accompanying logical theory. We shall | 
lave o vear this i in mind as we proceed and see that we do not 4 
chest gical significance of our theory by the value of the 

efs: i cited in the course of its exposition. 
In som e cases the realistic position is maiptained on 
e Kea lāntic doctrine of patci-karana, according 
owl je fets the physical world, which are all compounds 
‘contain all the ef five | las or gross elements, though in varying 
prope Thus in nthe case of the “mirage,” what is being 
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prthiwi which is the preponderating part of it, but also ap, 
however slight, and the apprehension of water there, it is said, 
is therefore only of what is actually presented to the eye. 
That is, Ramanuja justifies his view of sa¢-é/iyati here by point- 
ing to what is a fundamental tenet of his system, the unity of 
the physical world and the structural affinity that is discover- 
able among the things that belong to it. But such an expla- 
nation may do only in cases where the object of illusion, as 
in the exantple given, is one or other of the five d/a@/as. Illu- 
sions however are by no means confined to such rare cases. 
We may for instance mistake ‘shell’ for ‘silver’ where neither 
is a bhitta. ” To explain cases like these, Ramanuja resorts to 
an extension of the principle underlying pafct-harana. The 
illusion of * shell-silver’ is due, among other causes, to the 
similarity between the two substances, vis., their peculiar lugtre 
This similarity means to Ramanuja the presence in the ‘ shell,’ - 
though only to a very limited extent, of the very material whieh 
constitutes ‘ silver. C Likeness is to him only another term 
for partial identity and so even here what is perceived is w 
is actually presented. Only it is not the ġķūtfas as Such 
that are brought together here, but what are derived from 
them—bhautikas:) The The ‘shell’ isa compound not of prihivt, 
tejas, etc., in their primitive fo form, but of certain differentiations 
of them=the ‘shell’ being a particular modification of prthivi 
| and the ‘silver,’ as indicated by the Justre, of tejas. Wah aA . 
3 (i1) In other cases such as the white conch saner 
by a person with a jaundiced eye, a different expl apation b T: 
necessary. The ‘yellowness’ in this case is no 10 douk 
outside the knowing self and is therefore real. en Sut 
_ requiring elucidation here is not wherein h = ye hee nes ote i ji ` 
real but how it comes to be seen in the coi 1. The exp 
tion of Sanani which is based apona beliefs 
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to it in the process of seeing and that the new colour thus im- 
posed upon the conch obscures the whiteness natural to it. The 
conch is thus supposed to become actually yellow, though only 
for the time being ; and so here also knowledge is of what is 
given not only in respect of the relata but also the relation 
between them. To the question that if the conch becomes 
actually yellow, others also should find it so, the answer is 
given that the ‘yellowness’ here is of too subtle a kind to be 
perceived by any one who, unlike the person in quéstion, has 
not followed it throughout its course of transmission.’ The 
explanation is no doubt arbitrary and unconvincing; but what 
our present purpose requires us to note in it is not its scientific 
correctness but the spirit of persistent realism that underlies 
it. The question will readily occur here as to how dreams are 
to be accounted for. There at least we seem to have expe- 
rience without corresponding objects existing at thetime. The 
explanation once again is arbitrary and it is stated, now on the 

: thority of the Upanisads,* that objects like the elephant (say) 
‘dreams, are actually there at the time, though as in the 
case of the yellow conch, they are perceivable only by the 
individual dreamer. ‘God is their creator,’ says Ramanuja 
and adds that the reason for His creating such unique things 
is the same as in the case of objects of the waking state, z., 
the providing of suitable means for the individual to experience 
pain or pleasure according to his past Karma. 

Iti is instructive to find out what may be the basis of this 
twofold explanation. The ‘ yellow-conch’ and the ‘dream-ele- 
phant’ are objects solely of individual experience. The illusion 
of the ‘mirage’ or the ‘shell-silver' also in one sense has re- 
ference to particular individuals; but the ‘water’ and the 

‘silver’ perceived there by one are verkað by ali, for when the 
iaig xe ppears they are not sublated being absolutely real 
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y » adduced of a small bird soaring in the sky which, he that has 
m the moment it Degan to fly, is able to spot easily but not others, 
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by hypothesis, but as we shall see presently, only set aside or 
superseded (a6/1-bhii¢a). Inthe case of the ' yellow-conch ' 
‘or the ‘dream-elephant’ also, the objects perceived, being 
quite real, can be testified to; but the testimony can, in the 
nature of the case, be only of the individual that saw them. 
This shows that Ramanuja distinguishes two classes of objects 
—one which is common to all or many and may therefore be 
called ‘ public’; and the other, special to single persons and 
may therefore be termed ‘private.’ It may seem from this 
distinction that he admits different kinds of orders of being—an 
admision which would place his doctrine epistemologically on 
the same footing as Sankara’s Advaita. Really however no 
such admission is made. In fact it is in denying that there is 
such a distinction that he formulates the doctrine of sa¢-4hyati. 
In point of reality, ‘private’ and ‘ public’ objects differ in no 
way according to him. Both alike are equally outside and 
independent of knowledge and both therefore are equally and 
absolutely real. A thing’s being ‘ private ' does not take away 
from its reality. Our pains and pleasures are personal to each 
one of us but they are not the less real on that account. This 
aspect of sat-khyati is of the utmost moment to Ramanuja’s 
doctorine on its metaphysical side. 

However diverse the explanation in the two cases and 
whatever we may think of its scientific value, it is clear that 
the aim of sat-khyati is to show that jñāna, including the š 
so-called illusion, cannot deviate from reali-y and that even in i 
the case of objects whose existence can be vouched for only 
i EA cby individual experience, there is no ideal or pure sly subjective 
= element. Ifall knowledge be equally valid, it may be asked 
how the distinction between truth (prama) and error (brama), A 
_ which i is universally recognised, is to be explai mu  Befor : 
answering this paion it is necessary t to jraw attention 
EM her imp t aspect of satek ‘at N hile th } doctr 
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is always of the given and of nothing but the given ; but it 
- need not be ol the whole of what is given. This is evident 
‘from the examples cited above. Besides the ‘ wafer ' and the 
‘ silver ’ for instance, there is much in the ‘ sandy waste’ and 
the ‘shell’ thatis left unapprehended. Ramanuja bases his 
explanation of error on this feature of knowltdge. The peculiar 
view upheld in sat-khyati however makes one thing certain - 
there can be no errors of commission. But the same cannot 
be said about those of omission ; for knowledge, though i invari- 
ably valid, may be incomplete and incomplete knowing (agraha)' 
may give rise to errors of this kind. Thus in the case of 
the ‘ yellow-conch,’ it is the failure to comprehend its whiteness 
thak causes the error. In dream-objects again, their being 
‘private ' to the particular dreamer is overlooked and they are 
therefore confounded with the corresponding objects belonging 
to the normal order of nature. The omission and the conse- >» 
quent error are clearer still in the case of another example given— 
the ‘ firebrand-circle ' (a/a@ta-cakra) where a point, owing to its 
rapid movement, is mistaken for its locus, because while the 
fact that it occupies every point on the circumference is 
apprehended, the other fact that the occupation takes place 
successively and not simultaneously is lost sight of. 

These illustrations and the statement that error is due to 
incomplete knowing may lead us to conclude that truth is 
complete knowledge. But that would not be right, for accord- 
ing to sa¢-éhyati, there may be an element of omission even 
in the so-called truth, When for instance we perceive ‘shell’ 

as ‘ shell,’ there. is present in it‘ silver,’ but it is ignored quite 
as much as the ‘shell’-aspect is, when the same object is mis- 
taken — for | 's ver’. Similarly inthe case of the ‘desert’, when 
we co rgnis ; as such, our mind lets slip the element of ‘ water’ 
in it z ompleteness like validity fails to differentiate 
al of agreement botween Rawennje’s sat-khyGti and Prabbiékora’s 
z ro : 
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truth from error, Ramanuja enunciates a new principle viz., 

that for knowledge to be true, in its commonly accepted sense 

it should, iñ addition to agreeing with outside reality be service- 

able in life. When the ‘mirage’ and the ‘shell-silver’ are des- 

cribed as false, what we have to understand is, not that ‘water’ 

and ‘silver’ are nof present there, for in that case, we could 
- not have become conscious of them at all; but that they are not 
such as can be put to practical use. The distinction between 
truth and error comes thus to be significant only from the 
practical .standpoint; from the theoretical one, it does not exist. 
All knowledge without exception is vaild and necessarily so, but 
such validity need not guarantee that what is known is ade- 
quate to satisfy a practical need. A geologist may correctly 
adjudge a piece of ore as golden; but it does not mean that 
a bracelet (say) can be made out of the metal in it. This is 
the significance of the Visigtadvartic definition of truth? as not 
only yathartha or ‘agreeing with outside reality,’ but also 
vyavaharanuguna or ‘conforming to vyavahara or the practical 
interest of life.’ If knowledge should conform to wavahara, 
it should in the first plate refer to objects of common or 
collective experience. It is deficiency in this respect, due to 
their ‘ private ' character, that makes the * yellow-conch ° and 
the ‘ dream-elephant’ false ; and it is this very deficiency when 
‘supplied that exposes their falsity. In the | place 
knowledge to conform to vayvah@ra should comprehend the 
i preponderating element in the object presented. ~The opsat 
Jh y "Wwe call ‘shell’ may contain ‘silver,’ but the ‘shell’ part 
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‘$ 
service in life. Arama also is right so far as it goes; but 
it does not go far enough and therefore fails to help us in the 
manner in which it may be expected todo. So when erroneous 
knowledge disappears, and truth comes to be known, as 
Ramanuja’s commentator says, ‘the artha (object) is not 
negated but only fravri/: (acivity) is arrested.” To express 
the same otherwise, the discovery of error touches the reactive 

side of consciousness, not its receptive side. 

Two important corollaries follow from sucha view. The 
practical activities of life do not require a complete knwledge 
of our surroundings. It is enough if we know them approxi- 
mately fully. In other words purposive thought is selective, not 
exhaustive; and partial or imperfect knowledge is not neces- 
sarily a hindrance to the attainment of the common ends of 
life. It is important to realise that this is not the same as 
saying that absolute validity 1s not found in common knowledge 
for the advocate of sat-khya@ti, as we know, insists that all 
knowledge—even é/ramta—is correct so far as it goes. The 
doctrine also recognises a social or intersubjective side to 
knowledge. (So far as theoretic cert@inty is concerned, there is 
no need to appeal from the individual to common consciousness 
for, as we have so often remarked, it is in the very nature of 
knowledge, without reference to its being peculiar to one or 
common to many, to point to reality; but its serviceability 
depends” “upon. the generat though tacit testimony of society— 
upon the ‘common’ sense of mankind. These observations 
are sure to suggest a likeness between the doctorine of saś- 
khyāti and what is now known as Pragmatism. Both recognise 
the instrumental character of knowledge and adopt practical 
utility as- the criterion of truth. But there is one essential 
difference between them. Here epawite ge: is valid by its own 
intrinsic nature and not because it ‘works’ or is serviceable. 
That is, Re imanuja admits the cognitive value of knowledge 

rt from the 2 practical, whereas Pragmatism in its familar form 
ns to admit n l o such | ‘distinction. Even in error, there is 
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some revelation of reality. so that in adopting the pragmatic 
attitude Ramanuja does not relinquish the philosophic one. In 
fact knowledge according to him has not one but two functions 
to perform—to reveal reality and to serve the purposes of 
practical life. Both are equally important ; and if either is to 
be emphasised moregthan the other, it would undoubtedly be 
the former. This should not be understood as introducing a 
double criterion for judging knowledge, for practical value and 
logical validity, according to Ramanuja, do not exclude each 
other. Doubtless the two are not the same, but there is no 
incompatibility between them, especially as one of them, viz., 
validity is a constant and not a passing feature of knowledge. 

The view which we have so far sketched sOmewhat alters 
the nature of the epistomological problem. (The question to 
be “decided about knowledge is not whether it is valid or not— 
for by deficiency in this respect knowledge would lose its very 
title to that name—but whether it comprehends less or more 
of its object. In other words, itis not quality that varies in 
knowledge but range. If we take this along with what was 
stated above, viz. that even truth may reveal reality only 
incompletely, we see that the sa/-khyati doctrine contains the ~ 
suggestion of an ideal form of knowledge which is not only 
valid and has practical value but is also all-comprehensive. 
This ideal of perfect knowledge * which we may deduce from 
the premises of sat-khyati is actually recognized by Rafhanuja 
as characterizing the jiva in its condition of mukti. Through- 
out samsara, as we have already stated, jñāna is said to 
> operate under limitations, for dogas of one kind or another 
interfere with its free activity. Consequently common - 
A knowledge,*including prama or truth, only half reveals reality. 
= jts full revelation is possible only in mukti when all dogas are 
ee ‘overcome and all possibility of error is removed. Man’s vision 
g” y then becomes extended to the maximum. 
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full,’ as it is said; and the mukta aces each and every thing | 
fully and as it is. We do not mean by referring to this support 
from the side of logic to the Visigtadvaita conception of mutki 
that it is necessarily right in all its details. It may well be 
that several of them have nothing more than speculation or : 
dogma as their basis. All that we wish to point out here is 
that there is no disharmony between Ramanuja’s theory of 
knowledge and the final goal of Visigfadvaita as taught by him. 


M. HIRIVANNA. i 
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BADARAYANA’S PHILOSOPHY 


The only definitely known work of Badariiyana is the . 
famous Brahma Sitras, known also as Brahma-mimamsa Siitras 
or Vedanta Siitras. An approximation of his philosophy has 
therefore to be made only asa result of critical and compara- 
tive study of the import of the Brahma Siitras. If the equation 
of identity between Bādarāyaņa, the author of the Brahma 
Siitras and Vyasa, the great author of the Mahabharata which 
contains that philosophic classic, the Bhagavad-Gita, is admitted, 
then an estimation of Badara&yana’s philosophy becomes the 
«most difficult of all tasks. Personally, therefore, I stick to 
_ the historical existence of a separate Siitra-Kara, long after 
~~ -the days of the great Scholiast Vyasa, necessarily because of ’ 
3 the fact that the author of the Sūtras pre-supposes and in fact 
relies on many an occasion on the authority of the Smrti 
= writer, the author of the Bhagavadgita. It is the particular 
Mi desire of Badarayana to correlate what the revealed tradition has 
i to say with what is adumbrated in the Gita, giving due weight 
to the various stages of development of philosophic th ught 
re and speculation. His enquiry into “the science of Brahman i 
i _ which he predicates in the -first Sūtra athiito brahmayisiasa i is 
carried on really rationalistic lines, first by the elucidation of 
E; the fundamental facts of the seemingly permanent relationships 


between ` God, Soul and Matter as ‘eee in his second x 
S therein ru E 
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by distinetly divergent views expressed on different occasions 
but Sruti texts which could admit of a harmonious blending 
by all accepted canons of correct knowledge as amplified and 
delimited by the authority of the Smrti literature as correlated 
to the individual experience @/manubhava, which in its final and 
absolute realisation resolves itself to be the one and only sure 
instrument for true Knowledge. This process Of arriving at 
a true comprehension of Absolute Reality is to Bādarāyaņa a 
very simple, reliable and correct process, the methéd being the 
method of samanvaya, correct understanding in and through 
the process of interrelating all seemingly conflicting passages 
and apparently contradictory conclusions so as to make them 
point out their true purport. Thus a critical study of the first 
four introductory Sitras of Badariyana will easily supply us 
with a definite idea of Baidariyana’s aim, the methad he em- 
ploys to arrive at his conclusions and the conclusion he would, 
like to arrive at. 

In academic circles, it is now easily conceded that the 
three great systems of Vedanta Philosophy represented res- 
pectively by Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhya did not exactly 
originate with them, m that these ideas, though only in the main, 
existed long before and that these systems came to be called 
after these great Acaryas only because of the fact that they 
were the first to give us a systematised presentation of their 
conclusions. There is a fourth system also which ts represent- 
ed by Srikantha or Srikantha Sivācārya. A cursory glance 
into Srikantha’s Bhasya will not be enough to approximate his 
true philosophic contribution; but his great commentator 
Appaya Diksitar who flourished during the last decades of the 
sixteenth century has amplified Srikantha's philosophy in his 
monumental work Sivirka-Manidipika.' Srikantha’s System 
also must have existed long before him and he was only the 





| J Mtin not correct to aay that Srikaytha is but the Saivite counterpart of Ramanuje. 
ka inan ving finia different and J shall in ita proper place give a brief sanmary 
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. 
first of a long line of text-book-writers who systematised and 
perfected that school of thought. 
A critical examination of all these four systems yields us 
the important result that Bādarāyaņa must have been quite 
aware of these systems in the germ in composing the Brahma 
Sfitras. The humour of the situation lies in this—that these > 
four systems were quite orthodox systems based on the Upani- 
sads—at any rate on the more ancient and therefore the more 
authoritative Upanisads as well as on Smiti literature chiefly 
represented by the Gitā. The apparently conflicting conclu- 
sions and argumentative analyses contained in the philosophical 
literature of the Upanisads and the Gita gave rise to the syste- 
matisation of the teachings contained in them and four different 
distinct schools of philosophy arose. 
The internal dissensions in the camp of the philosophers 
«and the growing importance of the non-orthodox systems of 
the Baudhdhas and other logicians, must have set Badarayana 
thinking. The only hope of salvation lay through the door . 
of conciliation, reconciling the fundamental truth as something 
_ which was not exactly distinct from the conclusions of the 

four schools but which was being revealed, though only partly 
J and incompletely, by each school. It is this attempt at con- 
ciliation that has given us these immortal 550 and odd Sitras 
known as the Brahma Sitras. yt i 

Long after, the rise of Buddhism and Jainism into still 

greater prominence, the growing dislike of Sacerdotal Brahmi- 
T nism and various other causes led to a very grave situa- 
tion portending the utter demolition of the stupendous structure 
of the orthodox systems. Then it was that Sankara came to 
the rescue and wrote his immortal work. His minor treatises 
paved the way. But a master-stroke was necessary. The ‘ 
antagonists were too many and were quite respectable and could 
not be ignored. He therefore took up the cudgels seriously 
and systematised the teaching of the Ved&nta Sitras. Itshould =. 
- be noted that Sankara clearly stated that he was only following” 
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the foot-steps of his predecessors, that he was only a follower 
and not the originator or leader of his school. Sankara had 
really to be highly logical—even logical to the very extreme. 
For his opponents, the Baudhdhas and others, were, if anything, 
pure logicians. While Sankara’s system was duly enthroned 
as the victor, it did not exactly satisfy the growing and newly 
stirred-up cravings of the less cultured masses. He was too 
much for their comprehension. Rāmānuja arose to take up his 
mission which was directed more to the rejuvenation of the 
masses by presenting the Siitras in more popular and attractive 
form, dealing with less of metaphysics and more of religion. 
Philosophy, rigid and stiff as it was with Sankara, bore on it the 
mellowing influence of religion; and we have Ramanuja’s 
system, which appealed to the public to a yet greater degree 
more readily. The insurgent masses could not be so easily 
duped by Ramanuja. To them Ramiinuja was only seemingly 
satisfactory as he too demanded very nearly all the requisite 
highly-strung metaphysical conclusions of Sankara, though only 
not saying so in as many words. Raméanuja's system appeared 
to them only as a sugar-coated quinine pill—sweet at first when 
taken but soon after its bitterness was there alright. There- 
fore Madhvacfrya arose to present Bādarāyaņa in a different 
light. He accepted all the objections to the Sankara and the 
Ramanuja Schools and perverted and diverted logic to make 
Bādarāyaņa's philosophy something akin to absolute Realism. 
The face values of the facts of the universe were taken for their 
accepted and ultimate value. With the hand-maid of religion, 
he evolved and perfected his system whose chief contribution 
to metaphysics was that it was perfectly subordinated to 
Religion through the prostituted pressure of formal logic. 
There are reasons to suppose that Srikantha should have 
preceded Sankara. There is very little of difference from the 
point of view of metaphysics between Srikantha and Sankara, 
except this—that while Sankara’s Brahman is a negation of all 
qualiti 2s and al ributes and with reference to which no positive 
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aspect can be predicated, "Srikantha’ s Brahman is something of 
2 which positivity and positive aspect can well be predicated. 
’ It is Saccidénanda, Sat only to those who would only view the 
( Brahman that way but none the less Cit as well as Ananda, 
and again Cif only to those who may care to view it only that 
way, but none the legs full of Sa? and Ananda and Ananda 
only to thore who may choose to restrict their ideas of Brahman, 
- though all the time it has been really full of Sa¢ and Cit. The 
d idea is that"Saż alone does not exist except in company with Ci¢ 
Í and Ananda, Cif alone does not exist separately nor Ananda 
Ls alone. You have to imagine a sort of triangular constituency 
‘ where each appears to be the major item,—but where really 
there is nothing like separateness or differentiation. It is a single 
concept Which, differently viewed at, presents a different phase. 
The chief point about Srikantha’s Brahman is its volitional or 
+ positive aspect as opposed to the non-volitional or negative 
aspect of Sankara’s Brahman. 
| have so far tried to show the relative positions of Madhva, 
= Raménuja, Sankara and Srikantha. Inthe ladder of philoso- 
= phical quest, it is only a question of mounting step by step. 
From the absolute Realism of Madhva, the next step leads on 
to the Religion-cum-Metaphysics of Ramanuja, the still higher 
step being the too stiff and logical non-dualism of Sankara. 
A still higher step is that of Srikantha who represents a pure 
and unadulterated Monism of whieh a positivity can be predi: 
cated, effectively answering most of the critics of Sankara, 
5 It appears to me that within the compass of his Satras, 
yana has accepted in the germ, the genesis of all these 
four schools of thought as possessing each its degree of truth. 
i / Badarsyana’ s idea seems to have been that all these are equally 
md oo a tao well-maintained and traditionally accepted 
_ to the; Mee of liberation. The ongina, ‘sia all thes 
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a‘ soul of commonness of purpose ' which if clearly discerned : 
would definitely lead on the enquirer, however strict and rigid : 
a logician and metaphysician he may be, ultimately to libera- | 
tion through an unquestionable road. 

lf the Brahma Sūtras are subjected toa critical study as 
outlined in the Abstract I have no doybt that an impartial 
enquirer would come to the above conclusions. r 

Professor Deussen has done us a distinct service by his 
excellent work--The system des Vedanta—presentirg Sankara’s 
interpretation of the Brahma-siitras from the critical and compa- 
rative point of view. If similar work is done with reference to 
the three other. systems mentioned above, then we can have 
all the necessary reliable material which, when subjected to a 
comprehensive and critical synthesis will yield us a true and 
full idea of Badara&yana’s Philosophy. 

The philosophy of Badarfiyana as thus conceived bears a 
strong resemblance to the critical idealism of the West especi- 
ally as developed by the English philosophers, Bradley and 
Bosanquet. The central feature of this system of philosophy 
is the comprehension of all other possible views within itself, 
each as possessing its degree of truth as finally synthesised - 
and transcended in the ultimate view. This attempt at synthe- 
sising instead of merely leaving out warring theories is just 
what is claimed to be the characteristic of Badarayana. It 

-will not be possible here to develop the parallel in greater detail. 
But reference may be made to one interesting and striking 
coincidence between Badaraiyana’s treatment of points of view 
and that of Bosanquet. It will be remembered that the latter 

recognises three grades of thinking—common-sense, common- 
` sense theory and philosophical theory. For common-sense, 
there is an experienced dualism of subject and object; common- 
sense theory hypostatises the subject and object as different 
Romine existants, lying each outside tM other and requiring 
J55 "Scape over an imaginary chasm. Philosophical 
pale thin notion of duality and brings to clear 
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= relief the unity that was imbedded in the common-sense theory 

all the time. It does not merely negate common-sense theory 

but goes beyond it and includes it within itself. This three- 2 
fold distinction closely corresponds to that between Vyavaha- 

rika, Pratibhasika and Paramarthika states of comprehension. 
Vyavahara is just cognition of the External World. Pratibhasa + 
is the hypostatisation of Externality. Paramārtha is the compre- 
hension of absolute experience which is beyond the duality and 

but for which therè would be no duality. 
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A SYNTHETIC STUDY OF THE VEDANTA 


The object of the Vedanta is the apprehension of Brahman 
enshrined in Sastra and justified by reasoning and sense percep- 
tion and the attainment of its infinite bliss. Sruti being the 
very breath of Brahman is its own evidence; it is eternal and 
impersonal and is the source of all knowledge. The postulate 
of Vedantic thought is the knowability of Brahman by means 
of intuitive insight afforded by the teaching of the Guru, 
individual reflection, and direct revelation. Divinity can never 
be realised by mere dialectics. Reason can only determine 
truth but cannot discover it. The seeker after truth becomes 
a seer and it is this test of personal verifiability that invests 
the study of the Vedénta with a unique value of its own. The 
intuitions of the Upanishads are systematised by the Sutras 
and summed up by the Gitā, and the three together form the 
Vedanta Prasthanas. The Vedanta reveals the nature of 
Brahman as the supreme truth, beauty and goodness and 
pragmatically speaking, any scripture which aims at the same 
ideal may be accepted as a species of Vedintic revelation. 
This view enables us to re-state the method of the Vedanta and 
emphasise its synthetic rather than the Siddhantha aspect. The 
Sutra is -an analytic study of the Sruti and by employing the 
logical test of consistency and the Mimamsa rules of Vedic inter- 
pretation, establishes truth by the refutation of rival theories. 
But its comprehensiveness has given rise toa variety of Vedantic 
systems which baffle us by their contradictions. Every system 
selects a type of Vedic judgments as its central concept and 
deduces a- system therefrom. The synthetic method claims 
to analyse the rich and varied content of Vedantic experiences 
and see | hem whole without sacrificing their integrity. The 

on he Vedanta i Is gue Sutra, but the: Gităā is the crown. 
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It is the synthesis of the logical ground as well as the reli- 
gious goal. Metaphysics is not really divorced from true 
mysticism and the mapmaking mind has also the divine vision 
of seeing the soul of all things in God. Vedānta is the ideal 
in which all ideals are realised and addresses itself to the 
le being of men., lt aims at logical satisfactoriness as well F 
as the spiritual satisfaction. The synthetic study demands 
an openness of mind which disdains dogma as well as 
` uncertainty, a comprehensiveness of outlook which seeks 
affinities between truths without impairing their integrity, a 
passion for the Sutra method of consistency combining with 
the synoptic vision of the Gitā and an insight into the soul of 
= each system as a tissue of divine unity. “The Vedāntic 
= Study pre-supposeş (1) a faith in the co-ordination of Sruti, 
reasoning, and experience (2) a lofty view of personality i 
satisfying the higher logical, ethical,-and aesthetic needs, (3) 
the belief in one God as the source and goal of human experi- 
ence, making for rationality, righteousness, and rapture, (4) a 
passion for realising Brahman by an inductive eliminatioh 
of the false values of Prakriti and (5) a living faith in the 
ultimate knowability of God by all. 

The Vedānta is primarily interested in the knowledge of 
personality, human as well as -Divine, and the discovery of 
their exact religious relations indicated by the Vedic judgment 
i “Thou art that.” All existence is for a self which is its own = 
E evidence, persisting in its being as a self-determined subject 
: as and essentially free from ignorance, evil, and the ills of samsara. 
_ The problem of matter and the origin of the cosmos occupy 
only the outskirts of the Vedanta and it may well be contended 
th at no theory of creation is either final or satisfying. This j 
ek ruth accounts for the selection of the terms Dwaita, Adwaita 
ar nd V isistadwaita to connote the spirituai relationship bet, een 
th ae and Iswara as the central thought of the Sruti. I 
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refers to the absolute identity between Jiva and Iswara. But 
the Dwaita abhors the absolute. Visishtadwaita claims to 
mediate between the two. It is of profound. interest to 
examine the details of each school, study the variations, and 
thus bring out their mutual bearings. Each school will be 
seen to admit of seven species of experience including the 
avaidika or alien varieties that are related to them. The 
Dwaita relations may be classified into seven kinds - (1) Lord 
and subject, (2) Master and servant, (3) Friend and friend, (4) 
Father and son, (5) Mother and son, (6) Son and mother, and 
(7) Bridegroom and bride. The Visishtadwaitie varieties 
may be grouped into (1) Vadagalaism, (2) Thengalaism, (3) 
Vallabhaism, (4) Saiva Siddhanta, (5) Christian mysticism, (6) 
Sufeeism and (7) Jainism. The main Adwaitic varieties are (1) 
Sankara Adwaita, (2) and (3) the pure Adwaita of Mayavada 
and Buddhism, (4), (5) (6), and (7) the practical Adwaita of 
Dhyana Vidi Niyoga Bhaskara, Yadhava and Anubhavadwaita. 
I. The system of Dwaita selects the bheda srutis as its 
main texts and posits the personality of God as a Perfect self- 
conscious Will distinct from the plurality of the finite selves 
and the aggregate of material things. The self cannot be 
its own object nor can it have common parts with other selves 
without sacrificing its individuality. It is an eternal self- 
conscious monadic personality absolutely dependent on the 
will of God. The Vedic, judgment only brings out the self- 
dependence of God, the dependence of the Jivas on His will 
and the eternal differences in the experience of mukthi in 
which all desires are satisfied without the sting of sin or 
the sorrows of satiety. Dwaita thrives in the atmosphere of 
anthropomorphism. God enters into personal spiritual relations 
with man and this relationship implies the externality of the 
relata and their eternal difference manifesting itself in seven 
forms of devotion, 
(1) God as Lord or Ruler. The idea of God as Iswara, 
Lord or Alla, connotes His omnipotence and the impotence of 
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Jiva and thus generates in the devotee the attitude of reverence 
and resignation. The name Islam is said to refer to the 
surrender of, man to the will of an extra cosmic God and i 
Mohammed His Vicegerent on earth. (2) God as master or 
the Dasya mood. It isthe mood of dependence on God and 
personal service to Him and arises out of the consciousness of 
divine power and goodness. (3) God as Father or Pithā. 
This mood combines the reverence that results from the 
worship of -His transcendental eminence and the intimacy of 
His immanence. According to Christianity fellowship with 
God is the harmony of the human will with the divine will. 
Christ is the divine copula between the finite and the mfinite 
atoning for the sins of man and revealing the redemptive glory 
of God. Salvation is at-one-ment with God in his Kingdom 
of love and attunement with His redemptive purpose. In the 
‘Zoroastrian scheme in which the spirit of righteousness is 
united with the spirit of evil in the one God, the elect soul is to 
ally itself with the good by absolute piety and purity till in 
the fulness of time it passes to the other shore and enjoys 
eternal fellowship with God in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
(4) God as Friend. The Sakhya state is the consciousness of 
equality between God and the devotee as seen in the case of 
the cowherd boys of Brindāvan and in the case of Sundara- 
rthiswamigal. (5) God as Mother or Thayar or Matha. 
The motherhood of God is a peculiar type of Vedantic x 
TE rience associated with Vaishnavism and Saivaism. It is 
ae Sri or Lakshmi that changes Iswara as Law-giver into 
-redeemer and thus offers security to the karma-ridden sinner. 
“a In “Saivaism and tantra worship, the mother idea stands for 
_ energising of Divine Sakti which sustains the soul with love , 
and grace. (6) God as a Child. The Vathsalya. bhāva bring 5 
Fa out the motherly. tenderness and care hiekat devotee 
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Bridegroom. In the Nayaka-nayaki bhiva or Madhura 
bhava as Chaitanya calls it in his scheme of bhāvas, the love 
of the devotee for the Beloved develops into the restless 
madness of a maha bhava and becomes the fulfilment of all 
other devotions. Love disdains even mukthi if it is emptied of 
Krishna-love and rejects the Iswaratva exhybited tn the Krishna 
of Mathura and Dwārakā. The Lard Himself spurns his 
transcendentalism and yearns for human love. Nayaki love in 
Sri Vaishnavism connotes ‘dependence (pfrathantfiyam) and 
exclusive love to the Naiyaka (anannya&rha-seshatwam) and is 
thus regarded as the most adequate symbol of parai-bhakthi. 
In the restless love of Radha, a storm of spiritual feeling sweeps 
through the soul and swinging between the agony of separation 
and the’ thrills of divine touches, the self-feeling at last 
vanishes and the two are ultimately glued together in one 
spirit. When the infinite feelings stored up in the instincts are 
spiritualised and directed to God, they lose their sensuahty and 
develop into an irresistible craving for God. But reason 
‘exulting in its self-sufficient serenity sees in all these states 
nothing but hysterical fits and erotic excesses. 

Il. Adwaita—To the monistic mind duality is only a 
delusion and death. Personality, human as well as divine, 
is a mere périshing phenomenal process limited by time, space 
and causality and in the absolute state of samadhi, the self 
expands into-the infinity of being and dies a nameless death 
in the spaceless chithākāsa and is immersed in eternal bliss. 
Existence is the experience of a self-conscious subject and 
when the self ceases to be the subject, it returns to its own 
state of sat, chit and ananda. The Adwaitic interpretation 
of Sankara is based on this experience and the four truths 
deduced therefrom, viz., (1) Nirguna Brahman, (2) Vivartha- 
vada, (3) Jahat-ajahat-lakshana and (4) Jivan-mukti. Know- 
ledge is a cognition and not an affirmation and is obtained 
, b ‘ iha srutis ‘known as Mahavakyas or Adwaitic judg- 
e iscious oe is self-posited, eternal and absolute, 
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e 
and every predication thereof is a determination and contradic- 
tion and therefore not true. Identity precedes difference and 
then denies"it. The copula in the Vedic judgment refers to 3 
the absolute identity of the Jiva and Iswara by the elimination 
of all differences. With the dawn of this cosmic consciousness, 
individuality whicheis a mass of solidified maya now disappears x 
like an iceberg in the morning sun and expands into the 
infinity of light and love, released from all dwandwas and 
£. duality. ` 
3 (2) and (3). The more thoroughgoing Adwaitin rejects 
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the religious or practical adwaita of Sankara and deduces his 
; pure adwaita by means of dialectic,enquiry. The world pro- 
= Cess is now explained as the effectuation of maya and maya- 
: bound Iswara or more consistently still the actualisatioa of 
= avidya or subjective illusion. Maya is the cause of the cosmic 


-— fiction and is an all-enveloping darkness. But since what 
K has a beginning or end cannot be real, māyā is really non- 
© éxistent like the horn of a hair. The extreme form of logical 
= adwaita is exhibited in the Buddhistic idealism of vijňānavāda 
l and mådhyamika. The absolute is the negation of the pheno- 
; menal process riddled with contradictions. By fixing the mind 
‘on the phenomenal flux, the flux ceases to flow and then the 
ts ‘that’ alone (vijifina) remains without the ‘what.’ This state 
Lis known as Nirvana which is ‘sinless, stirless rest which knows 
no change.’ From the logical poirft of view this is the extreme x 
form of metaphysical monism in its negative aspect. | 
‘a The practical adwaita of Sankara in its ethical aspect is is 
2 by the theory of (4), dhyāna, vidhi, niyoga, and the 
“eh schools of “boest bheda; le Abe! di pats former 
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postulates the co-existence of apparently contradictory quali- 
ties. The Vedic judgment from this point of view affirms the 
unity as well as the difference of spiritual experience. To 
Bhāskara however identity is essential and difference is only 
an adventitious limitation of empirical experience. Even God 
is only one of the eaches or adjectives of the absolute though 
He has maximum being and in the self-identity of Brahman, 


the finite transcends itself and its content coalesces with that 


of Brahman like ‘a perfume exhaled in the very *dissolution 
of its being.’ But Yadhava rejects the doctrine of Upadhis 
and asserts the equal and eternal reality of both identity and 
difference. (7) Anubhavadwaita lays stress on the parinama- 
vada and kratna-mukti or the progressive realisation of 


Brahman in the expanding experience of the brahmavara, ` 


brahmavaryan and brahmavarishtan. The last stage is the 
fulfilment of the adwaitic process and is known as thuriya 
theetha. 

Ill, Visishtadwaita.—\tis a form of Personalism midway. 
between theism and absolutism in which the Jiva is neithera | 
distinct real external to God nor a differentiation transcending 
itselfin the absolute nor a vanishing process. It is a personality 
organically united with God who is its source as well as sustainer. 


Ramanuja insists on the reality of experience and the equal 


validity of all Vedic texts. Reality is an affirmation and not a 
mere cognition. From this realistic postulate he deduces the 
‘Principles of (samanadhikaranya) (appradaksidhaviseshana), 
sarira-sariri sambandha and kramamukthi. The Vedic judgment 
exhibits Brahman as the ‘unity of composition’ in co-ordination 
with the same Brahman as the inner self of individuality. Every 
determining attribute refers to the subject of which it is the 
ee Likewise, a word connoting the body also connotes 
elf of wh ich it is ‘the body. The Vedic judgment thus 
p: pe: eke oF Sw vethaketu as the body of Brahman. The Jiva is a 
-living tissu ue ol einng through thought (adheyatwa), 
willl (vid eyaty yi By d fee ling TENERS That is, the- Jiva i is 
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f sustained and controlled by God and becomes a means to 

= His satisfaction. Brahman is the life of its life under the forms 

a - of causality; substantiality and totality. He is the inner ruler = 
of individuality and impelled by the redemptive inpulse of Sri, 

nf He is interested in the making of souls. Though the Jiva is 


“ monadic in substanse its attributive thought expands into the 
| omniscience of God. Freed from the shackles of karma its 
ahankara is transfigured into the aham as the mode of God. 
He becomes Brahmanised in intelligence and bliss, but without 

the cosmic will of Brahman. Owing to its atomic finitude, the 
self is absolutely dependent on the will of God who, as the seshi, 
is really the means as well as the end. The mystic experience 
of Nammalwar forms the background of this Siddhanta. The 
soul is sustained and supported by the Lord and is only a means 
to His satisfaction. Seized with soul hunger, the Lord of love i 
= assaults the Jiva and tries to swallow up its whole being. The 
self likewise thirsts for God and is thrilled by His touches. The 
grace of God is answered’ by the gift of self. The creative 
deliciousness of this communion is enhanced by the alterna- 
tion of the joy with the gloom of separation. In the rapport that 
4 follows, individuality swoons away and expires m eternal . 
enjoyment and service. 

In the synthetic interpretation of this spiritual experience of 
= the Rishis and the Alwars, in what is styled as Ubhaya-vedanta — ; 
_ there arose two schools of thought called Vadagalaism and «= 
Thengalaism. (1) Vedanta Desika, the founder of the former a 
school, explains the Alwars in the light of the teachings of the 
| Rishis and though he recognises prapatti as an alternative and 
direct means of attaining salvation, he emphasises the volitional — 
ied _type of devotion wherein moral freedom and self-gift | have their * 
ES f sition in _the gift of the redemptive grace of God. > 
(2) Thengalaism led by Lokācharya lays more stress /on the” 
ve i Veda and self-surrender t type of devotion in v lich the © 
mae l of “Lov 
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of His redemptive grace. (3) The Vallabha system styled as | 


Suddhidwaita relates to the monistic experience of Radha- 
Krishna whose beauteous form is made of love itself. Krishna 
as sat, chit and finanda delights Himself by assuming their 
forms. The highest form of devotion called pushti-bhakti is 
not a mere discipline but a deluge of divige love in which the 
soul is immersed without self-extinction, 

(4) Saiva Siddhanta is the systematisation of the srutis, 
the Saivagamas and the experiences of the Saiva” Nayanmars 
and other saints and resembles in its philosophic aspect as 
brought out by Neelkanta, the commentator of the sutras, the 
essentials of Raimanuja system in many respects. It posits 
the three eternal categories of pathi, pasu and pasam which 
can be distinguished but not divided. Pathi is the supreme 
lord Siva who is the essence of life, light and love, the formless 
absolute who out of mercy assumes eight cosmic forms with- 
out the limitation of incarnation. 

Like a crystal or mirror, the pasu or Jiva assumes the 
form of what is presented to it. It may be a mode of matter 
or a mode of Siva. Salvation is secured by the Jiva becoming 
one with Siva after giving up its false identity with matter 
and its 36 modes. In the transition from swanubhava to 
sivanubhava the self is not absorbed by the Absolute’ Its 
adwaita relation connotes dependence and inseparability 
(ananyatwa). Absorption şs thus not loss of personality but loss 
in personality. Separateness alone is destroyed but not sub- 
stantiality, Sakthaism as a Vedantic variety is a religion of 
love in which Sakthi as Mother lavishes her love on the devotee 


and grants him niryana mukti higher than the state of sāyujya 


itself. Er 


a (5) | Gisiatian mysticism 1s, pragmatically speaking, closely 


allied. to > Visishtadwaitic experience and is supported by its own 
as. noid soul with its genius for God in whom it lives, 


X ae es being, yearns for the rapture of re-union. 
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_ , gloom and joy till the fulness of final rapture is attained, 

In that state of self-loss, there is the dower of divine vitality 

in which the grace of God responds to the self-donation in * 
the ‘osmosis between the self and the God.’ 

A (6) Sufeeism also asserts the truth of God as love and 
indicates the means of drinking that love and satisfying the 
thirst for eternal joy. Man is the meeting point of the absolute 
and the phenomenal show and he alone can imitate God in 
His wholeness. When the Lord of Love is reached I and 
thou get dissolved in the ocean of divine bliss like breaking 
bubbles. 

(7) Jainism. While Buddhism refers to the ‘that’ in the 
Vedic judgment, Jainism going to the other extreme, refers 
to the ‘thou’ alone and deifies it. In the state of mukti the 
= fiva is practically Brahmanised. 

a Conclusion.—This rapid survey of the Vedantic varieties 
= and the religions allied to them in spirit enables us to study 
= their mutual relations in the light of their own religious insight. 
Every school claims insight into Truth and bases that claim 
~ on logical consistency and spiritual satisfactoriness. While 
T the Rishi seeks the direct intuition of God, the mere Achārya 
P 
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in his passion for logic misses the spiritual meaning of his 
central concept. The logic of ‘one religion’ based on non- 
contradiction is valid so far as it goes, but how is the truth of- 
given premises to be tested? Institutionism feeds on the 
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f- i, impulse of uniformity and glorification, and very often allies r 
-itself with secularism and force. The method of immanent 
oa. or er iticism adopted in this. study i is rooted in the assumption of 
ithe. peeing of Brahman in all Vedantic experiences, and in 
M allt humility tries to find out the heart of religions without R 
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and explains it by reference to temperament, environment and 
education. It recognises the equal values of the three func- 
tions of thought, feeling and will, and attributes the differences 
in the three schools to their undue emphasis of one function 
in the Divine life. Likewise, the four means of mukti, viz., 
karma yoga, bhakti yoga, raja yoga and jňāna yoga are 
founded on the functions of will, feeling and thought. The 
service rendered by the pragmatic method to synthetic study 
is invaluable. Religion aims at intellectual illumin&tion, moral 
elevation and emotional exaltation, and any religion which 
satishes this sātwika test may therefore be accepted as true. 
The method of mysticism claims the supreme authoritativeness 
of personal experience. Every form of mysticism speaks with 
one voice about the knowability of God and the attainment of 
immortal bliss. The evolutionary method is applied to the 4 
growth of religious experience as a progressive realization Ss 
of Brahman. From this point of view truth is not a progress 
from falsity; it isa progress from the lower to the higher. 
Adwaita, for example, employs this test and claims to reconcile’ 
all systems. Religion starts with dualistic externality and 
differentiation and ends with unity and identity. But the 
assimilation of experience on this Adwaitic basis or bias is not 
acceptable to the theistic temper. If Dwaita is a concession to 
| empiricism, a Bedhavadin may retort by saying that Adwaita is } 
Ss an empty abstraction stasving the vital needs of personality. 
It is therefore safer to follow the traditional view that each 
system has its own individuality sanctified by #immemorial 
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The content of spiritual experience is determined by the 
i nature of the-aspirant’s s devotion or meditation. The riches of 





S ritual life cannot be exhausted by mere labels and sym- 
` bo Ue While discussing the nature of the 32 vidyās mention- 
ed in. the sruti, the sutrakfra concludes in favour of individual 
a Bey rice € ee count of the identity of the results, vis., the know- 
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: sams@ric evil and ignorance. The Rig-veda asserts this truth 
in the well-known saying ‘that which exists is one, the sages 
call it variously,” and is confirmed by the Gita ‘ Whatsoever ` 
worships me in whatsoever form finally reaches me.” The 


variety of the experiences of Nammalwar and Ramkrishna points 
to the manifold ways in which the Lord manifests Himself in 
$ moods of the devotee. Practically speaking, the difference 
? between Visishtādwaitic and Adwaitic experience is the distinc- 
i tion between absorption and identity. To the mumukshu, it is 
t almost immaterial to know whether there is self-forgetfulness 
or self-negation in the Adwaitic experience. Applying the 


~ method of Ramanuja we may say that an attribute connotes 
p! its substance, and conclude that every Vedfntic experience 
~ refers toa specific character of Brahman, and therefore to 
' Brahman himself, God is the goal of all spiritual endeavour, 


and employing the analogy of the circle and the radii, we may 
say that God is the centre in whom each of the 21 experiences 

















sketched above ultimately meet. The gift of self to God who is 
"its seed and source is the birthright of every man and religion 
ae to provide for a dualist to whom monism is a mass of 


"yx 





, and an adwaitin who sees delusion and death in duality. 

ak In Divine Democracy there is certainly a place for Janaka, 

| _ Prahlada, Vamadeva and Jadabharata, and for the founders 
of all noble faiths. Vedanta also recognises and realises the b 
= i herent quality of every religious experience to guarant 
God and has therefore a justifiable claim to universality. As 
Visishtādwaitin having his faith in Krishna as Purnāvathāra, 
pe yent in all sects, as their source and goal, 1 love one ; 
he jiva-hood of all living beings and the fratern , 
7 aed but the God of wees hes 
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THE NATURE OF THE SELF 


(A STUDY IN SANKHYA AND VEDANTA.) 


The problem of the Self is one of the most persistent as 
also one of the most difficult problems of philosophy. The 
permanent interest which attaches to it arises from the fact 
that there is nothing so dear to a man as the Self. There are, ia 
of course, persons in every age and country who willingly die a 
for causes and ¢deals which they hold dearer than life. An 
adequate solution of the difficulty presented by the behaviour 
of these martyrs will appear at the end of our investigation. = 
But the truth of the statement that every person attaches the 3 
greatest value to his Self will, for the present, be sufficiently 
borne out by a psychological analysis of the phenomenon of k 
desire. When a poor man desires to be rich, he does it with 
the belief that wealth will satisfy his needs and when a rich 
man thirsts for honour and fame, he also thinks that these will 
satisfy him. But there have been poor men like Socrates who« 
made no effort to be rich, thinking that their needs were not 
to be fulfilled by wealth. What is an object of desire to one 
person may be an object of. aversion to another and the same 
person who when hungry desires food may not even bear to see ! 
it when he has had more than enough. | These instances make 
it clear that,every object is desired as a means to the fulfilment 
of the self.) In other words we may say that the essence of f 
desire is a sense of incompleteness coupled with the expectation, 
true or false that a certain object, if obtained, will make us 
Se The ‘Self thus isthe ultimate object of all desire / 
bs andi - yr desires to hold fast to his cause or ideal even 

att of his body it must be in the belief that his self will 
T in tha way alone. It, is because his self is dearer 
4 Dan 9 f. | 
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J. to him than the body that he is prepared to sacrifice the latter, 
_ As the Brihadaranyakopanishad puts it waag mam wa fUq 
i? wafa (Everything is loved for the sake of self).” The self being 
thus the standard of all value there is a constant reference to 
it in all our dealings with other persons and things. In social 
intercourse especially, is it necessary for us to study the nature 
of others and this we can do only tothe extent to which we 
understand our own Self. In the science of psychology the 
explanation of most psychical phenomena depends om an 
adequate idea of the Self while the development of this idea 
is in itself a subject of absorbing interest. In ethics, the ulti- 
mate solution of moral problems is based upon the end of human 
life but this cannot be discovered before the true nature of the 
self is determined. In fact, the knowledge of the self may well 
claim to be the key to the knowledge of the whole Universe 
and the precept ‘Know thyself” is perhaps the wisest saying 
of the wise men nit ancient Greece. As the Same Upanishad 
says further aat gear alae amen fagana: 
(Verily, the Sell, C Oh Maitreyi, should be realised and for this 
purpose it should be heard about, thought about and constantly . 
dwelt upon). Thus it is the duty of every man to find out for 
himself the true nature of the Self with the help of his own 
experience and of the great thinkers of the past and present. 
If we look at the answers given by the various systems of 
philosophy we find there is a bewildtring variety of them. Each 
answer is founded upon some experiences and hence is not 
without an element of truth but the neglect to notice other 
| relevant experiences naturally leads to error. For instance, in 
_ ordinary thinking the line between the Self and the not-Self is 
on” drawn at the surface of the body though sometimes 
= we talkand behave as if our property, family, reputation, and 3 
ol ther things: are parts of ourself. It is through the body that 
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combined with the impossibility of perceiving through the 
senses anything else, makes some thinkers believe that the Self 
is the body and nothing else. A sufficient refutation of this 
view is that it is false to those very experiences (those states 
of consciousness) by which the body is known to exist. ‘Others 
would correct this view by including the mind as well as the 
body into the self, It is possible to point out against this that 
we experience the body as the object of knowledge as distin- 
guished from ourselves who are the subjects. Still others 
would make the self consist of the mind alone but understand 
by mind only passing states of consciousness so that there is 
no such thing as an identical self persisting through the life of 
the individual. “This view goes against many facts of mental 
life notably the facts of memory and recognition which require 
a co-ordination of processes taking place at different times 
often separated by very long intervals. Thus we see the 
danger we have to avoid in our quest of the self. We must 
put together the various kinds of experience we go through in 
life without omitting any and form a conception of the self 
that will be consistent with them all. For this purpose we 
shall first examine commonsense notions which though often 
inconsistent with one another are all one-sided views of the 
truth and will guide us to the desired goal if we make a proper 
use of them. 

What do we include in*the self in ordinary thinking? The 
most important constituent is obviously the body. The condi- 
tion of the body in respect of health, strength, beauty, age, etc., 
is taken to be one’s own condition (as is evident from forms 
of speech like “I am ill,” “I am old”), so that the identification 
of the self with the body may be said to be almost complete in 
most persons. But that there are other things with which men 
‘ide tify themselves i is clear from the fact that many men risk 
their live sin the service of their country, in the pursuit of truth, 

ta uning g their reputation and even for sucha low aim 
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is obviously to him his true self or at least a more important 
part of his self than his body. Though these men form a small 
minority while those that would keep body and soul together at 
any cost are the vast majority, yet there is no doubt that the 
latter also include in their self material possessions, relatives, 
country, reputation and ideals generally toa greater or less 
extent as determined by their mental and moral development. 
In general, everything which we are glad to have and 
sorry to part with or any cause which we should like to see 
= prospering and should not like to see suffering is so far consi- 
dered by us to be a portion of our self. A man who loses his 
money or son feels himself, as it were, mutilated and many times 
says that he is ruined. On the other hand a man whose 
business is prospering and who is surrounded by a growing and 
happy family feels that his self is becoming fuller and larger. 
fe: Now it is true that along with the sense of unity we are also 
aware of our distinction from our material possessions, relatives 
and friends. This awareness is due to their being objects which 
i are known by us or of which we are conscious and it is brought 
i = hometo us by their frequent absence. Though the body also 
is as much an object of consciousness asa house, yet as it is 
} always with us and constantly affects us agreeably or dis- 
k: agreeably, its distinction from the self is obscured and is realised 
l only by an effort of reflective analysis. A man certainly speaks 
as if he is his body when he says “F am ill,” but if we ask him 
how he came to know of his illness he will answer “ Why ? Am 
I not conscious of the body and its conditions?” If we further 
ask him whether the body is conscious of itself he will say “ No; 
I am conscious of the body which is not conscious of itself. ” 
This experience shows the falsity of the belief that he is the 
same as his body. ý 
= Having thus established the isatindtiog of the self from the 
bod '„ we may proceed further sede the same e line obi soning. 
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mind called in modern psychology “Immediate experiences 
(and including sensations, images, formless states of mind as 
also ideas, concepts, beliefs, emotions, desires, ard volitions), 
are not parts of the self but only objects of which the self is 
the conscious subject. Thus consciousness taken apart from 
all objects is seen to be the essential naturg of the self This 
experience of the self as the conscious subject or as conscious- 
ness is involved in all our conscious life and enables every one 
to say with Descartes “ Cogito, ergo.sum (I think, therefore I 
am, że., I exist as the thinker or the conscious subject)” 
Hume, losing sight of this constant experience of the self 
looked for it among the objects of consciousness and failing to 
find it there denied its existence apart from perceptions. Thus 
the one thing which is beyond the possibility of doubt (as doubt 
itself presupposes the doubter) is to Hume as good as non- 
existing. 
Before we proceed further we have to answer a serious 
objection which might be raised here. On hearing that con- 
sciousness taken apart from all objects is the self, one may natur- 
ally ask. “How can consciousness ever be without an object ? 
It must always have some object or another.” The objection 
- may be answered in this way. It is true that for want of a 
better word we use the name consciousness which like all other 
words is relative. The word subject implies a similar relation, 
But we guard against this*implication by using the expression 
consciousness without an object. or pure consciousness, The 
self as related to objects is called “consciousness "’ but it is 
not necessary that it should be always so related. The very 
fact that it is not bound up with any particular object but may 
have one object or another shows that its existence is indepen- 
dent of all objects. A simple illustfation will make-this clear. 
Light ght, as that which illuminates, requires something or other to 
e illuminatec ws it. But as no particular object is required 

t wh call “light” in its relation to visible 
rt from them all. Of course the name 
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“light” does not properly apply to it when thus taken apart 

from things illuminated but for want of a better word we convey 
n our meaning by the apparently self-contradictory expression 

“light without things illuminated.” After this explanation we 
can use the name “pure consciousness,’ without laying our- 
$ selves open to the charge of self-contradiction, to denote the 
essential nature of the self. 

Understood thus the self will be readily seen to be constant 
and to admit of no change. If we take our waking life on any 
day from the moment of rising to the moment of falling asleep, 
l we find there is no moment at which consciousness is absent. 
A It remains the same though the objects come and go. It will 
also be agreed that there is uninterrupted consciousness during 
dreams; but there appears to be no consciousness during deep 
sleep. The reason why we think we are unconsciousness during 


= sleep is that on awaking we do not remember to have experienced 
us any object while asleep. Yet we remember that we did not 
$ experience anything and this implies that during sleep we 


4 


= were conscious of not experiencing anything. “ag aa uaa 
uaa aa azafa (Though he does not see anything, he sees 
that he does not see anything),”’ says the Upanishad. We can n 
a also describe the state of deep sleep as a state of intense happi- 
= ness and as such a phase of our conscious life. As we rise from 
aM deep sleep we feel that we are emerging from an intensely 
= happy state under the influence of which we remain for some- 
a ve time before we are reminded -of the preceding day's events 
_ and of the occupations of the coming day. Similarly if we . 
- observe the process of sinking into deep sleep we feel that we 
are being merged in a state of bliss. When we feel very 
iep; but are prevented from going to sleep by some one 
ta liking to us we are vexed and are impatient to enter into the. 
mite e e bliss which should be ours but for the disturbance. 
n if a man is anakane while pa ie he -wishse to dë, T 
net di urbance as soon as possible tee oe 
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experiences are sufficient to prove that deep sleep is not a 
period of unconsciousness ‘but one of happiness. The inten- 
sity of the happiness ts so absorbing that the distinction between 
subject and object is obscured so that a man is not able to say 
to himself at the time that he is happy. But this is a charac- 
feristic of concentration in general and js no peculiarity of 
sleep, though such absorption is rare in waking life. 

Thus consciousness is one and continuous through waking, 
dreaming and sleeping. What goes to sleep is not consciousness 
but the mind which must be distinguished from it as its object. 
It is the mind that undergoes various modifications during the 
states of waking and dreaming and remains comparatively un- 
modified during deep sleep. Mental dispositions or impressions 
left behind by previous experiences persist during sleep and to 
a large extent determine the subsequent modification of the 
mind. Thus all the modifications and changes occur in the mind 
and body while consciousness (spirit, soul) remains changeless 
and suffers no breaks. The same result can be reached in 
another way also. If consciousness undergoes changes, these 
must be perceived by. consciousness itself. Now a change 
involves a difference between the previous and the subsequent 
states of a thing. If, therefore, a change in anything is to be 


perceived both the states must be perceived by the same un- 


changing perceiver. I It will not do for the previous state to be 
perceived by one perceiver and the subsequent one by another. 
Hence these changes must necessarily be in the objects and not 
in consciousness itself which is required to be their perceiver. — 

From the point of view at which we have now arrived we 


can see clearly the mistake made by Hume. While looking for 


sciousness of self either, Hence he concluded that the self was 


the self he could only observe some perception or other and 
when there was no perception as in sleep, there was no con- 





but a bundle of perceptions, distinct from one 
illusion of identity by their inconceivably 
iit fein > to see that if rapid succession is 
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to give rise to the illusion of identity and continuity (e.”., in 
the case of a flowing river), the various percepts that subce 
one another must be perceived by a really identical perceiver. 
Apparent identity of the object presupposes real identity of the 
subject. In fact, Hume's fundamental mistake lay in confining 
his attention to the ebjects and in ignoring the subject. Expe- 
rience has two sides: experience of the object as object and 
experience of the subject as subject. It was the latter expert: 
ence that enabled Descartes to say “Cogito, ergo sum” 
Modern psychology which takes the self to consist mainly of a 
complex system of mental dispositions is also unable to explain 
the sense of unity and identity. It is true that mental disposi- 
tions are more lasting than the fleeting states of consciousness 
(so called) but they arë constantly being modified by the latter. 
Old impressions tend to be effaced and new ones arise so that 
~ if we compare the dispositions of a man at the age of 35 with 
those at the age of 10 we shall find very little in common; yet 
he is sure that he is the same man that existed 25 years back. 
Again, the only explanation of this sense of ideritity is that the 
change being gradual gives rise to this illusion. But, as has 
been already pointed out, all illusion of identity pre-supposes 
real identity in the perceiver. 
1 O e foregoing reasons the Sānkhya philosopher main» 
tains that the true nature of the self is pure, continuous, immu- 
p table consciousness. He may of course be called upon to 
account for the experience of activity and the cases of altera- 
tions of personality. His reply would be that it is the false 
identi ion of the self with the mind (which is really active 
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= that is responsible for both. This Wdentinoat nnot be 
conceived to have a beginning though, as will appear later, in 
any particular individual it may have an end. This brings us 

to j the question of the Sue ae end of the aus hi is * 
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exist), we cannot escape the conclusioh that it has always been 
existing and will always continue to exist. To say that any- 
thing that really exists now did not exist before and will 
cease to exist in the future is to admit that something 
comes out of nothing and passes into nothing which is 
clearly an absurdity. It will not do tg point out against 
this the creation and destruction of things taking place 
before our eyes every day; for it is only the form of a thing 
that comes and goes while the stuff of which it is rade exists 
before the form, along \ with the “Form and after the form and is 
therefore, alone real. A As the Chhandogyopanishad says, “arat- 
Tay fama aati afaaaa gaq (T he form is only a name and 
arises from speech. It is the matter of the earthen pot, VIZ., 
the earth which alone is real).” The modern physical scien- 
tist who believes in the real existence of matter, also, for this 
reason, believes in its indestructibility. The Bhagavadgita 
expresses the arene thus, “areal faara ma ararat faa aa: 
(That which does not already exist can nevercome into existence 
and that which really exists can never pass out of existence),”’ 
and in the words of the aisun R, “meaa aq aarfar 
aant sia aAa (That which did not ~“ exist in 
the past and will not exist in the future does not also 
exist in the present).” The self, therefore, of whose 
“present „existence there can be no doubt, must always 
have existed and will always exist. Besides, all destruction 
that we know of is dis-integration or dissolution into parts ; 
-but pure consciousness which can have no ) parts does not ad 
mit of bei being dis-integrated or dissolved. In fact it is the i in- 
dispensable _witness_of all birth and death, production and- 
destruction, If anything exists or ceases to exist it can do so 
only for some consciousness. True that we can very easily 
imagine the | contents of a box existing without being perceived 
bye any | one. Still they exist for our consciousnsss. Existence 
nd, simila rly, non-existence have meaning only as objects of 
cic } ness, _ Bishop Berkeley's hi a to reduce external 
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objects to sensations w as un-successful and he himself distin- 
guished the two in his Dialogues by saying that the former 
were ideas. of God, not of any particular individual. But he . 
Was not able to establish the true relation between God and | 
men. He thought that God had created individual beings and 
might, if He choge, put an end to them. But consciousness 
which is the essence of every soul can never be an object and 
is therefore without birth and death even at the hands of God. 
As Vidy&ranyaswami s says in the opening passage of his ier 
chadasi, “ATErMequaaq anameaaaaa) Aana 
afaeaiaauar (Through the endless months, years, ages ae ‘ 
cycles, past and to come, this self-luminous consciousness is 
one and neither begins nor ends),”’ A 
The Sānkhya philosopher has rendered invaluable service 
to the cause of truth by determining the exact nature of the  ” 
‘= Self but he is afraid to draw all the conclusions that follow from 
his discovery. He continues to believe in an endless number 
of individual selves all existing independently of one another. 
But if each self is pure consciousness distinguished from all 
objects, it is impossible to say what can distinguish one self 
2 from another. We cannot say that one self occupies this 
portion of space and another, another portion of space, for 
consciousness does not occupy space which belongs to the 
object world. Similarly we cannot distinguish them by tempo- 
ral relations. The only way that might be supposed to remain > 
is by saying that one self is conscious of one set of objects  ™ 
and another of another. But even this way is not open; for 
thongh the self has been said to consist of consciousness, its 
existence has been seen to be independent of all objects. The 
Vedanta, therefore, teaches that there is only one universal ‘ 
self in the true sense of the word. The so-called individual 
selves are only false appearances due to identification with 
different minds and bodies. Within the false individual self ‘ 
are distinguished various partial selves such as body-self, y 
Shey the self as mind (desire and doubt taf th Sell as 
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intellect (determination), and the self*as happiness. Beyond all 
these is the self as pure consciousness or universal subject 
( næma ). The Sankhya objects to this conclusign by saying 
that if there were only one (universal) self, all men would be 
equally happy or equally miserable. But we find that some 
are happy, others are miserable ; some are wise, others are 
ignorant; some souls are liberated, others are bound. The 
Vedantin meets this objection effectively by pointing to his 
distinction between the individual selves and the universal self, 
the latter alone being ultimately real. Even the Sankhya 
believes that the real self is the same, un-changing conscious- 
ness throughout and that the experiences in the way of pleasure 
or pain, knowledge or ignorance, which really belong to the 
mind are falsely ascribed to the self. The self which is always 
free is never bound and therefore is never liberated. The 
Sankhya therefore gains nothing by retaining the conception 
of a plurality of selves. It must be noted here that even in 
ordinary thought and conduct we are not altogether without 
experience of the universal self. When a number of persons 
(relatives or friends) feel that their interests are the same and, 
as far as possible, ignore the rights which each has against 
the others, they may be said to be particularly emphasizing 
the elements which are common to them as distinguished from 
those which make them separate individuals. All acts of 
sympathy and sacrifice imvolve a certain sense of unity based 
on the belief that it is only the common or universal element 
that is essential and real, while what distinguishes one man from 
another is un-essential and un-real. It is true that our sym- 
pathies are generally limited to a more or less narrow sphere— 
our caste, community, country, religious sect and so on—but 
the principle underlying a narrow and a world-wide sympathy 
is just the same, viz., the belief that what is common is alone 
real and essential. The saint succeeds in freeing himself from 
all exclusive tendencies by means of the conviction that the 
one eternal principle which runs through all individuals is alone 
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valuable while the differences are unessential and not worth 
considering, It thus appears that the same tendency towards 
universalization which i in ordinary persons works occasionally 
and toa limited extent is always and consistently carried out 
by the saint. 

But how can ethe differences among individuals be shown 
to be un-real? We have already seen that pure consciousness 
is the same everywhere and that itis the objects alone which 
vary. The differences among individuals are made by the 
different minds and bodies which in relation to the real self are 
objects. They are therefore un-real in the sense that they do 
not really distinguish one self from another. There is also a 
further sense in which they are un-real to the Vedantin. 
Every object exists only for some subject and therefore pre- 
supposes it. The subject on the other hand is a subject only ' 
= imrelation to an object and therefore presupposes it in the 
same way. Both subject and object thus presuppose each 
other and must therefore be abstract and hence  un-real 
aspects of one distinctionless concrete reality. The Vedantin, 
be it noted, does not deny objective reality. On the contrary 
he adversely criticises those who, like some of the Buddhists, 
reduce all things to subjective ideas by pointing out that our 
experience of external objects clearly involves, besides im- 
beet mediate experiences or modifications of the mind, a conscious- 
| ness of things outside the mind.” His only point is that just 
as the objects of dream consciousness are un-real when com- i) 
pared with the external objects of waking consciousness, 
similarly, the latter are un-real as compared to the absolute 
= feality which is beyond the subject-object relation and there- 
; ‘fore also beyond all speech and thought. It is called by the 
names, Self, Consciousness, Infinite, but it is made clear that 
_ these names are to be understood apart from the ban 
= which they ordinarily imply. As long, of paar whl 
at oe the et aso of this- oncrete rea 
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if individuals are, to a certain extent, different from one 
another. 

What is meant by realising the true nature of the self and 
what is the way to that realisation? Those who take 
the self to be a complex thing which gradually evolves through 
life understand by self-realisation the pesfect development of 
the different capacities possessed by the self. According to 
Aristotle the real nature of a_thing is the final stage of its 
development and till this is reached it exists moře or less in 
potentiality. What is only possible at first is afterwards 
realised. The use of the phrase may also be justified in 
another way. The different instincts and capacities which 
constitute our nature give rise to different needs and the 
complete satisfaction of these needs is an ideal which 
every person seeks to realise according to his light and means. 
What exists at first only in idea is afterwards made real. But 
when the true nature of the self is seen to be constant and 
to admit of no development we cannot speak of self-realisation 
in these senses though there is still a legitimate sense in which 


we may use the expression. Our ordinary thought and action ~ 


as we saw at the outset, imply false notions of the self due to 
our identification with things which properly belong to the 
world of objects (the not-self). Hence the process of realising 
the self consists in ridding ourselves of this false identification 
and attaining to a view of it*as it really exists. Owing to the 
force of habit which is particularly strong in this case it is not 
sufficient for our purpose to sit down and reflect on the true 
nature of the self once for all. For in the first place, a certain 
moral and physical discipline is required for loosening the 
attachment to ‘flesh’ which is to be found in almost all persons 
(though i in different degrees) before we can even be inclined 
to take up the line of reasoning which has been indicated in 
the ere pages. ‘Secondly even if we follow ang are con- 
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3i be effaced at once will continue to trouble us by raising doubts 
and difficulties and will many times make us forget the conclu- 
> sions at which we have already arrived by sound reasoning. 
j To counteract and finally destroy these dispositions what is 
required is constant thinking and dwelling upon the true nature 
of the self. When ip consequence of this prolonged process 
the old habit of thinking is destroyed anda new one formed, 
then we become free from doubts and difficulties and can be 
said to havė ‘realised’ the self. 

The attainment of this self-realisation (={Tara@rearente in the 
Vedintic language) marks the end of all temptation, sin, and 
f misery. Unhappiness arises from the presence of unfulfilled 
= wants and happiness has its source in the sense of freedom 
from want. A man who is convinced that he is really the 
F One, Infinite Being which can neither be added to nor taken 
«= away from, must feel that he is above all want, for want 
implies a sense of incompleteness and the expectation of be- 

coming complete by the acquisition of some object. The 
person who has realised the self is, therefore, in possession of 
" the source of supreme happiness which is the ultimate aim 
of all human endeavour though most persons are not clearly 
aware of this fact. Whatever may be the immediate object 
of a man's desire, it is always sought after as a means to the 
removal of the sense of incompleteness which, as has already 
= been pointed out, is an essential element in all desire. All 
= objects of desire are thus considered to be means to a com- 
= pleter self. Desire therefore will come to a natural end and 
a pepeonanent happiness will be gained when we know the self 
to be really infinite. In this way every man is seeking to 
_ realise his infinity though without a clear consciousness of it. 
a Inthe light of these truths we are able to- settle many 
fi differences in ethical science, notably, the Sones: between 
ef £ yoism and utilitarianism and that between SEE : 
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‘means that a man intuitively perceives the ultimate value of 
general happiness for every person, But if any one says that 
his intuition declares his own happiness to be ultimately valu- 
able this statement cannot be gainsaid and Sidgwick under 
these circumstances despairs of reconciling the two standards 
of value unless the reconciliation takes place in the next 
world. We now see that the deepest need of every one is 
to realise his.own true nature as being universal and mfinite 
and therefore, regard for one’s own happiness and that for 
universal happiness spring from one and the same source. In 
the case of the conflict between self-surrender and self-deve- 
lopment, we now understand how the individual must abandon 
false and limited notions of the self if he is to realise his true in- 
finity. The martyr, as has been seen, ceases to identify himself 
with his body and is therefore prepared to sacrifice it in the 
interest of what he thinks to be his true self. Even the ordi- 
nary Suicide is not thinking of putting an end to his own exist- 
ence but only wants to be free from the trouble which he hopes 
‘to avoid by giving up this body. 


Thus this grand conception of the self which is the richest 


treasure bequeathed to us by the ancient sages of our land 
satisfies the most rigid claims of logical intelligence while at 
the same time it possesses the highest pragmatic value. 


=- 


. V. B. SHRIKHANDE 
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SOME REALISTIC ASPECTS OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF SANKARA 


i The Philosophy of Sankara was developed by his followers 
; through centuries of subtle speculations into forms which he 
K himself would find it difficult to accept. Buta deplorable lack 


of the historical sense has stood in the way of realising this 
important fact and the post-Sankarite advaitism, with its 
various developments passes unchallenged mh the name of 
Saùkara'’s own philosophy. Consequently fhe philosophy of 
Saikara,as mingled with.and coloured by the views of his 
followers, has always been found to border on sollipsism, acos- 
mism, inactivism and the like, which are but the results of 
| undue emphasis on the negative aspects of advaita philosophy 
He Some scholars deliberately justify this hopeless confusion 
i è by saying that as the post-Sankarite advaitism is but the faith- 
ful working out and logical outcome of Sankara’s own philo- 
_ sophy, it is quite reasonable to ignore the distinction and view 
= the whole of advaitism ev 4/oc. Itis convenient, they would say, 
to judge the merit of Sankara’s philosophy in light of its 
historical and logical conclusions. - 
= While granting all this one can scarcely belittle the oret 
it importance and necessity of isolating the doctrines of a 
_ philosopher from their subsequent developments and judge their 
merits as they stand thus isolated. Indeed, it a phi iloso xa is 
to be judged by or along with its logical outcor 
dualism of Descartes has to be ie ‘a g wi l ip ae ism 
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We shall try in this short paper to isolate the views of 
Sankara from that of his followers and set forth in brief some 
vof the realistic aspects of his philosophy which have been 
rather drowned by the subjectivistic emphasis of post- -Sankarite 
advaitism, but which cannot fail to strike one who cares to 
understand Sankara through his own writings. 

(The most vital issue, that has been confused, concerns the 

- existence of the sensible or external world. On this point, it has 
become customary to class Sankara with the acosmists. Judged 
in’ the light of the latter-day advaitism, Sankara is supposed 
to hold that the world is hon-existent, an illusion, an empty 
dream. But a close examination of his writings shows that 
this popular nofion about Sankara is not quite justified. The 
reality of the external world is not, for Sankara, on a par with 
that of the dream-world. He is not a sollipsist or subjective 
idealist. His is not the drgti-srstivada of latter-day advaitism, 
which holds that the world is a creation of the percipient mind. — 
On the contrary, he is positive in_his refutation of Vijfanavada 
or subjective idealism.) He presses point after point against 
sollipsism, in course of his refutation of the Vijianavada of the 
Buddhists. We quote some of them just to bring the fact 
home to the mind of those who may think otherwise, how . 
strongly against Sune CV id idealism Sankara was.) 
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imposible. The enteron werld is being Sneha] in every 
» v act of perception. What is directly perceived cannot be denied 
existence, any more than one tasting and relishing his food can 
say—"' do neither taste nor relish any food. It is absurd to 
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be maintained that elemerfts of knowledge or ideas can appear 
: “ike objects, without really being so. For even this would 
imply the previous knowledge of external objects, which vitiates 
the sollipsistic hypothesis. Furthermore, it is idle to judge, 
dialectically, the possibility of the existence of an object when 
it is already existing as an object of knowledge. Again, 
according to subjective idealism there being no external object, 
a pot and the idea of a pot are indistinguishable. So the 
difference between the presentation of a pot and the memory of 
it is also inexplicable. Nothing, again, can explain what consti- 
tutes the difference between, for example, the knowledge of a 
pot and that of a cloth.’ 

On these and many other grounds, Sankara holds that 
subjective idealism is not tenable. Consequently he endorses 
the view of Vyiisa, while explaining the sūtra, “ Vaidharmyacca 
na svapnidivat ” (2. 2, 29), that the existence of the sensible 
world cannot be likened to a dream. ‘In fact, epistemologi- 
_eally Sankara can be classed rather with the realists and 


the pragmatists, in so far as he admits the existence of an 


external world, outside and independent of the subject mind 


and judges the validity of knowledge by practical results) 

That Sankara admits the existence of the sensible world 
£ is now sufficiently clear. But what is the status of this 
4 existence? On this, Sankara parts company with the ordinary 
realists. He distinguishes between various kinds of existence.) 
| The snake in illusion no doubt somehow and for ever so Shorts 
w oa a time, exists and so also does the real ake. eae both 







not so the real snake.) ‘Consequently -it is nec 
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grounds. \ It is the practical result of contradiction and non- 
contradiction that constitutes this distinction. What is never 
contradicted is of the highest order of reality—is pāramārthika, 
is Sat, par ercellence. Accordingly Brahman or the absolute 
which by its very conception can never be negated is the ‘only 
Sat, that enjoys this highest kind of reality, Objects, perceived 
in dreams or illusions, being contradicted in daily experience 
are reals of the lowest order. But intermediate between these 
two extremes, stand the world of ordinary experience. This is 
not absolutely real or is not on a par with the Absolute, as it is 
also contradicted as such when the intuition of the one is vouch- 
safed. So, according to Sankara, all_kinds of existence are 
real, though their realities differ in degree, 

Much misapprehension centres, again, around the notion of 
contradiction or negation. €Generally the Badha or negation of 
the world of ordinary experience, as advocated by Sankara, is 
understood to mean dissolution into nothingy We often hear of 
the world vanishing altogether after Sakgat-kara. Nothing is 
farther from the intention of Sankara than such an interpreta- 
tion. If, what once exists passes into nothing and something 
previously non-existent springs into existence, then Sankara 
has to embrace, asat- karyavada, which he openly contradicts. 
In fact, however, Sankara again and again speaks of the world 
as being brahmabhuta or transformed into Brahman after 
Saksat-kara) . 

o understand this point more clearly, we have to under- 
stand the exact nature of the illusion, which has to be remoyed. 
The. illusory snake does not spring out of nothing and neither 

oes it pass into nothing, when the illusion is over. _ ‘ Thisness’ 
of the rope is always present there as the objective datum, 
‘ough illusion and correct apprehension. The root of the 
allege c gojan therefore, rather logical and psychological than 
ontologica Tt is an error of judgment that is responsible 
ie c i is isi ion 1.) f ‘So the objective data being the same, diver- 
sion of attent ae 1 Baecrsne of jpvemens lead to change of 
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Opinion or conception. It is thus that the rope becomes a 
snake and the snake turns back into a rope. Similarly does the 
~ Jagat, or the differentiated world of ordinary experience stand 
transfigured, as the manisfestation of Brahman when attention 
is diverted from multiplicity to the unity of the whole universe 
and the ordinary judgment is revised in the light of the new 
experience of intuition of the Jneff’So the negation of the world, 
as conceived by Sañkara, is more a transformation, re-organisa- 
tion and revaluation than wholesale annihilation.¢ 

But though the genesis and disappearance of the world of 
ordinary experience are logical!y and psychologically explained, 
i the metaphysical question as to the relation between this contra- 
dicted world and ‘the Absolute or the Sat, presents 2 a dilemma. 
vit this world is in any way related with the Absolute it cannot dis- 
appear, and if it is not so related, the very possibility of its 
= momentary emergence is ruled out. So Sankara calls the world, 
_. that is negated, a maya, that which is indefinable—Tattva- 
nyattvabhyam anirvacaniya and Sadasadbhyam anirvacaniya. 
at can be placed neither under the category of Sat, nor under 

- Asat; Sat meaning, of course, the Absolute or Brahman. > 
Though the exact relation between the contradicted world 
and the Absolute is difficult to ascertain, Sankara firmly main- 
tains that this world is not a groundless phantom, but that it is 
grounded in the Brahman, „in the Sat) He confirms the views 
expressed | in the Chhandogya Uparisad—" All these are rooted 
in the Sat, held in the Sat and they retire also into the Sat 
[ Sanmulah Somya imāh sarvāh prajāh, Sadāyatanā, Sat- 
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or in substance the world is as permanent and real as the 
Absolute itself. Contrary to the popular notion, Sankara 
does not shirk even this conclusion. ; Soin as it may appear 
to some, he says in unequivocal ferns: — Just as the substra- 


tum Brahman does not lose its existence or reality at any time, F 


past, present or future, exactly so does the Jagat not lose its 
existence at any of the three divisions of time.” ') 


1 


/ The falsity of the world consists, however, in considering- 


it as an independent reality.. Just as an earthen pot exists in 
substance even before it takes its peculiar shape and even 
after that shape is destroyed, but independently of the substance 
earth, it cannot exist for a single moment, exactly so does the 


world exist in Substance for all times, but independently of the 
substance or abstracted from its ground, the Brahman, it has 


no existence, it is a meaningless falsity.) 

To understand more clearly this position of Sankara we 
must understand his idea of change/» The ordinary notion is 
that Sankara’s Universe is a static one that allows no change. 
But, in fact, Sankara does not ignore change. What he 
means only is, that in changing its states the subject cannot 
change in substance, though it changes in form. Without an 
abiding substance at the back-ground, change is altogether 


unintelligible. As the lump of clay changes its form into a 
pot and then into broken pieces, the varying forms are posited 


in and cannot be abstracted from the same abiding substance, 
earth, which in itself suffers no addition or alteration. ** A mere 
addition of form is no argument for change in substance,” * 
says a=) The different forms of the substance are 
indistinguishable from the substance itself. 

So change | there is, but not in substance) The illustra- 
tion that “Sankara gives to explain this peculiar position is 
very apt l “ Indeed, ”“ says he, “ Devadatta, with folded hands 
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and feet or with the same extended, does not become another 
entity only because an ataraten, of form is evidenced. He 
is recognised as the self-same man. 

The creation of the manifold world from the one Absolute 
Sy also to be understood in this light. “! Thus,” says Sankara, 

“in one Brahman, the creation of the Thultiform world is 
possible, without violating its own essence ) | “ tathā ekasmin- 
napi brahmani Svarupānupamardanena eva anekākārā are 
bhavisyati,’” Br. Sutra, 2. 1. 28. ]. 

Universe then is neither a static frame of 
steel nor a Bergsonian flux.) He recognises the changes that 
are throbbing in the universe and postulates also a bond of 
unity running through and through without whith change itself 
remains unexplained. 

This necessitates a change in the popular notion of Pure 
Being attributed to Sankara. ‘The Absolute or Brahman of 
Sankara, it should be noted, is not a mere abstract principle. 
It is the very seat of many-sided energy which is manifested in 
the Universe. The creative energy ts designated Maya. “The 
manifold creation is possible for the one Brahman; " says 
Sankara, ‘possessed as he is of manysided energy ” f ekas- 


yāpi brahmano vichitra-Sakti-yogat upapadyate vicitro vitae 








Í prapancah,” Br. Sutra. Bh. 2. 1. 30 J. 


/ In manipulating his energy, however, Brahman does not 
suffer any mutation; so his activity is likened by Sankara to 
‘that of a magnet that moves a piece, of iron, without itself 


being moved. | 
The foregoing remarks will be further ratified if we consi- 
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26, 2. 1.37, where Brahman Fas been*viewed as both transcen- 
dent and immanent, 

From this we can safely conclude that according to 
Sankara change and (progress do not fall outside the realm 
of the Real or the Brahman, though he does not admit the 
absurdity that the Absolute itself changes. The Absolute 
maintains its unity and integrity through all changes that are 
perceived, just as Devadatta retains his individuality intact 
through all his changing activities. To speak in the words of 
Bradley, ‘‘ There is of course progress in this world, there is 
also retrogression, but we cannot think that the whole either 
moves on or backwards. The Absolute has no history of its 
own, though it*contains histories without number.” Again, 
“The Absolute has no seasons, but all at once bears its leaves, > 
fruit and blossoms. Like our globe it always and it never has 
Summer and Winter.” 

This paradoxical ‘nature of reality led Sankara to refer 
frequently to the two possible standpoints :— the paramarthika 
and the vyavaharika ;—the standpoints of the Absolute and of 
the relativé or the practical. | - 

To sum_ up our short discussion, Sankara is nota sollip-. 
sist or subjective idealist, as often Tei is thought to be. For . 
he admits the existence of the external world. He is not, A 
therefore, an acosmist, as well. He is rather a realist and a 
pragmatist, though in a mited sense. For he considers the, — 
universe to be real in so far as it is grounded in Reality itself. D 
He characterises reality pragmatically on the basis of practical : 
contradiction and non-contradiction. Ina sense his universe 
is more real than that of the so- called realists. For being 
grounded in a permanent substratum, it is placed beyond the 
precarious fate of change and decay that befall the isolated 
entities. of a realism. ‘All this world of name and 
= a kara, “is real, the Real being their essence, 
si ioe spendently or by themselves they are false.” 

f Sank: iş not gail? static, aoe not also 4 
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ìi a constant flux. Chanke here is made possible and intelli- 

g on the postulation of an abiding substratum running 
J tArough the, different states. The Absolute is not a featureless 

unity. The many are there as its states or manifestation, but 
are also inseparable from it. Neither is the absolute a mere 
abstraction —it is the fountain-head of alb energy. Sankara 
ts not also a pantheist ; ; -for his Brahman is as much transcen- 
- dent as immanent.) Finally, according to Sakara, Sākşāt- 
kāra or the intuition of the Absolute does not reduce the 
universe into an empty nothing, It directs attention to new 
aspects and changes the angle of_ visign, which leads to a re- 
fx arrangement and revaluation of the old data and transformation 
of old forms. And when this rare vision dawñs, the universe 
stands transfigured as a manifestation of the One, the Absolute, 


_ the Brahman. l 


DHIRENDRA MOHAN DUTT. 
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THE JAINA INSTRUMENTAL THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Jainism does not lend itself to any summary definition. 
It can, in the broadest sense, be described as an attitude and 
method, It is essentially a critique of categories (Syadvada) 
and a philosophy of standpoints (anekantavada). It arose as 
a protest against the too intellectualistic, abstractionistic philo- 
sophy of the lates Upanishads, on the one hand, and the ritual- 
ism and inhumanism of the followers of the earlier portions of 
the Vedas on the other. Its attitude is humanistic as it tends 
to regard man as the measure of the universe and pragmatistie 
as it regards the concept of life as the fundamental concept of 
philosophy. Reality is, according to it, plastic and protean like 
life and cannot he characterised by rigid distinctions or compre- 
hended by closed systems. Life is an_eternal endeavour and 
an adventure and is indeterminate. Jainism accepts the attitude 
of life as adequate to comprehend reality, Its method is ex- 
perimental; the search for truth is a trying of ways (nayas) 
and standpoints. The common quarrels and contradictions of 
philosophers are traced by Jainism, to the tendency on the part 
of philosophers to consider what is only a search as constituting 
a finished system, what is only an approach to reality as an 
all-comprehensive view. Its logic is therefore the logic of 
eclecticism which cares more for the practical and peaceful 
adjustment of our claims of life with reality rather than for 
intellectual consistency. 

It sets forth the problem of knowledge in its characteristi- 
cally pragmatistic fashion. The Jaina takes up the attitude of 
the man in the street who is interested in knowledge in so far as 
it is a power in life. A fruitful way of approaching the problem 

of kn knowl dg would dihat to egre into the different ee 
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_ antecedents of cognitiof[ and the practical purposes which it 
fulfils. Knowledge is an instrument and the problem of know- 
ledge is to study what knotty situations in life call it forth 
and how it meets those situations and enables us to secure 
what is good and to avoid what is evil. The theory of know- 
ledge of the Jainas is therefore essentially instrumental and 
pragmatistic. 

Experience is their starting point and guide and the reality 
that we are concerned with is not the reality that lies behind 
or beyond our experience and which conditions it from without ; 
itis, on the other hand, the reality that is immanent and 
operative within our experience that we are concerned with. 
If experience is our guide we cannot reject thé two verilies of 
experience the subject that knows and the object that is known. 
The object we meet with in experience is the real object „itself 

but it is independent of our perception and of ourselves. 
Though the object is only in and through the self it is yet 
external to and independent of the self. In knowing we do 
not make the object but only find it. Objects exist in their 


own right and are known as such. “Experiencing,” as the_ 


neo-realists say, “‘ makes no difference to the facts.” 
Though the Jaina i is frankly realistic on the empirical and 
psychological plane, he soars to the height of idealism when 
he comes to speak of knowledge at the self-conscious level. 
The object at this stage ceases ta be external and becomes 
internal to the subject. In knowing that I am, I am in my know- 
ing. In self-consciousness, my knowing is inseparable from 
my being. ‘ Knowledge” as Dr. Das Gupta very well puts, 
__ “which reveals to us the clear-cut features of the external world 
certifies at the same time that such knowledge is part and parcel 
: of myself.” 
S A 5 Equally idealistic aid no less contradictory is their view 
7 that knowledge is not something produced i in us pve external 
3 G reality, but is something drawn forth from within. “Thi 
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the impressions and states of consciĝusness lie latent in the - 


soul and need the removal of causes which prevent their coming 
into manifestation. ; 

When we turn to the question of the validity of knowledge, 
this idealistic view of knowledge is given up and there is 
a return to the realistic standpoint. Though knowledge is 
considered to be an innate quality of the self, the validity of 
knowledge does not lie in the very conditions that give rise to 
it. The Jaina denies Syatahpramanya ; it is not in’ the nature 
of knowledge to certify its own validity. “ Bothof them—validity 
and invalidity, originate from the non-self, but their conscious- 
ness is due to the self and non-self. The non-self is the abode 
of gunas and dogas. These determine whether our knowledge 
regarding the non-self is valid or invalid, the gunas help the 
origination of valid knowledge and dosas that of invalid 
knowledge. Hence it is that the non-self is the ultimate cause 
of valid and invalid knowledge.” But he admits self-validity 
(Svatahpramanya) only in the case of knowledge which is based 
on previous knowledge of validity. 

Since the validity of knowledge is paratah, it depends for 
its validity on correspondence (samvāda) of idea with object. 
But this correspondence does not consist, as some realists hold 


in any comparison between the idea in the mind and the 


object outside the mind, for such a comparison is ex Aypothesi, 
impossible. The test of correspondence between idea and 
object is the pragmatistic test that the idea serves the 
purpose which one expects it to serve. Our knowledge is 
said to correspond to reality if, acting on its basis, we get the 
expected result. Truth is what works. That is true knowledge 
which leads to a successful adjustment of acts to ends and that 
is false knowledge which brings us to a clash and conflict with 
our environment. 

Knowledge is thus wedged tightly between the interest 
which stimulates it and the purpose which it subserves. It 
arises in the context of a concrete situation of life, and takes us 
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in the end to concrete results. The circuit of thought which is 
set going by an interest is completed i in the end which it fulfils. 
The need for know ledge arises when life presents a puzzle or a 
perplexity. This raises doubt (satngaya). Doubt is essentially 
unpleasant and it stimulates an effort at inquiry (jijñāsa). 
Jijñāsa in turn leads to question (prasna) and knowledge is 
always an answer to a question, and is reflective and mediate. 
There are as many questions as there are points of view 
from whicn we can look at a thing. Reality is many-faced 
(anantadharmātmakam vastu) and intelligence is selective. 
There are therefore as many ways of knowing (nayas) as there 
are faces to reality, 
The doctrine of standpoints is an analytical view of reality. 

But the theory of knowledge of the Jaina is not merely 
analytical like that of the realistic vaisesika. He recognises, 
R unlike the latter, the essentially abstract and one-sided character 

of the analysed factors and feels the need of restoring them to 

their concrete and synthetic setting. To supplement their 

analytic nayavāda he has recourse to the dialectical syādvāda 
i which synthesises the partial views. 
The dialectic is called Saptabhangi as it represents the 
movement of thought through seven stages. It is a criticism of 





of the absolute.” (Absolute affirmation or bare denial are in- 
capable of describing reality. To say that reality is, is to make 
a tautologous and meaningless statement. To say that reality 
is not, is contradiction in terms.) Our affirmations or or negations 


have ‘meaning only in relation to the points of view we take 
hilosophers forgetting this principle of relativity hold doctrines 
f bare affirmation or bare negation ; of affirmation and AEE 
or of inexplicability, or of existence and inexplicability, or 


“non-existence and inexplica gel a of existence saline. 











categories and “arises from our everywhere rejecting the idea 
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erroneous. Hence the Jaina would préfix expressions like “ may 
be,” ‘in a sense ” to affirmative and negative statements to indi- 
cate that their statements are not absolute and unconditioned, 
but relative and limited. 

Jainism is no doubt true to modern psychology when it 
says that the intellect is essentially selective and the truth it 
seeks is the concrete and dynamic truth which lives within the 
context of human experience, not the abstract and static truth 
which has an archetypal existence far removed from human 
experience. Accordingly to suit the varied and changing 
nature of life as well as of reality, it has toemploy many rela- 
tive and indeterminate truths, not a single determinate truth. 
The truth of human experience is “an indetermination or alter- 
ation of truths.’” Jainism no doubt shows a sound instinct 
when it rejects the formal laws of identity and contradiction as 
inadequate to define the nature of thought and maintains that 
thought follows the law of affirmation through negation and 
is disjunctive and dialectical. It is also an improvement on 
one-sided realism which is mainly empirical and analytic and 
one-sided idealism which is mystic and negligent of the positive 
facts of life. Its great defect lies in the fact that it yields to the 
temptation of an easy compromise without overcoming the 
contradictions inherent in the opposed standpoints in a higher 
synthesis. It asks us to approach reality with an open mind, so 
that our mind may not settle down into one-sided and partial 
truths. But it leaves us in the end with partial truths and 
gives us not the truth. It fails to sustain the interest which 
it stimulates. It takes care to show that the truths of science 
and of our every day experience are relative and one-sided ; ~” 





it leaves us in the end with the view that truth is a sum 
relative truths. A mere putting together of many half-truths— 
_ definite-indefinites - —cannot give us the whole truth. This is 
the central defect of Jaina anekfintavada and saptabhangi. Its 
anekāntavāda is relativism taken through seven steps or, as an 
espe: at Jaina meres says, seven hundred, but it is still 
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a in spite of the implications of their logic. Though Jainism 
manifests a fine scientific temper and philosophic fastidious- 


ness in its hatred of abstraction and one-sidedness, it ultimately 
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relativism. Its saptabhaagi is merely the assertion of the 
limitation and therefore the negation of every point of view 
and comes in the end very near to the negative dialectic of 
Nagarjuna. But even Niigarjuna could not stop at a negative 
conclusion, but had to admit that there was an Absolute, 
though it could not be described in terms of finite categories, 
Truth cannot consist in a mere disjunction of alternative hypo- 


thesis, though it is through disjunction that we reach the truth, 


Disjunction thas meaning only within a system; merely to leave 
the alternate truths without the system underlying them is to 
miss the meaning of disjunction altogether. (Jainism seems to 
recognise this when it admits that over and above the many 


relative truths is the one absolute truth (patamarthasatya),) 


But this absolute truth does not rise on the ‘scaffolding of the 
relative truths, but lies alongside of them. The synthesis of 
the Jaina dialectic is a mere summing up of the parts, not a 
synthesising of them into a systematic unity. The movement 
of thought is near, not dialectical; it involves a regressus ad 
infinitum (anavastha). The logic underlying it is not one of 
implication but one of /meay inference, At times, it rises to 
the level of a logic of implication, but it droops. It is swayed 
by its native prejudice towards the Absolute of the Upanisads 
rather than urged by the pressure of its own logic. It was the 
fashion of philosophy in the time of Mahavira to revile against 
Absolutism and Mahavira and his followers have yielded to it 


s a prey to anti-absolutistic prejudices. The same defect is to 
. found also in its views regarding the relation of the subject to 
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the two become internal to one anotHer. Knowledge, which to 
start with, is a knowledge of the objects external to the knowing 
subject becomes finally a revelation of the self, Jainism is 
thus realistic as well as idealistic and uses its realism or idealism 
as occasion suits it, but, like modern pragmatism, perplexes 
both realist and idealist, finding fault with both. 

The same see-saw is to be found in its treatment of the 
question of priamanya. The epistemological dualism with 
which it starts makes paratahpramanya inevitable. *The object 
being external to the knowing subject, the knowledge of the 
object can only be validated by referring to the conditions out- 
side that knowledge. But when Jainism speaks of our know- 
ledge of the obfective as a revelation of our self and is insepa- 
rable from it, paratahprimanya becomes impossible. Accord- 
ing to this view error becomes paratah as it is due to the stain 
of pudgala and truth becomes svatah as it becomes the revela- 
tion of the self. Knowledge which at the start finds its 
measure outside itself becomes finally its own measure. What 
Jainism teaches in one place and context it contradicts in 
another place and context. It does not harmonise these 
contradictions but simply leaves them together, at one time 
emphassing the realistic and forgetting the idealistic side and 
vice versd. On the whole, one finds that Jainism is more 
partial to the empirical and the finite, the relative and chang- 
ing, and prejudicial towards the metaphysical, the ideal and the 
Absolute. The empirical and the relative are the objects of 
its first love; the Absolute and the ideal are the conclusions 
of its final logic. Its first love has the better of its final logic. 
This is so not only on the side of its epistemology, but also 
on the side of its Metaphysics and Ethics. There again, we 
see the tendency to please everybody and to compromise and 
in trying to compromise it involves itself in self-contradictions ; 
the Saviour of all systems is committing suicide. 


G. HANUMANTA Rao, 
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ADAITAVADA IN THE RG-VEDA 


In describing the relation which subsists between the cause 
and its successive ‘effects, Sankara in his commentary on the 
Brahma-sitra introduced the idea of two stand-points from 
which this relation can be viewed, viz., the Pāramārthika 
and the Vyavaharika. He says that from the former stand- 
point the effects are to be looked upon an Ananya (waat) 
from their cause, although from the vyfvahirika view, we take 
them to be Anya (aq).from the cause, About, the exact signi- 
ficance of these two terms—'‘Anya’ and ‘Ananya ’—much 
misunderstanding exists in various quarters and we would try 
in this paper to bring out the bearing of these two terms upon 
his entire theory in the light of what Sankara has himself said 
about them. 

We would here explain the idea with the help of an - illus- 
tration which Sankara himself has used in several parts of his 
commentaries. aay, fds, wz are the effects or transforma- 
tions or manifestations of the cause feat. Now, what is 
the nature of the relation that exists between these successive 
changes issuing out of the @faat,—effects produced from 
the afam ? This relation can be explained in two different 
sways. The ordinary common people of the world regard the 
= successive changes thus produced as self-subsisting entities— 
Ae EE ia separated or divided from ae cause, The clay, to 
view, has transformed itself = T, and the 
: totally transforms itself into eens, and the #q-fis 
are: into the az or the pot. One form is changed into another and 
2 that again into another and so on. One dies and another ` is 
"F uced. The preceding forms are looked upon as the causes, 
F- 5 cently of the latter forms. T his i is the copia stand- 
point and our practical life is bound ERA a as: 
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Pairamarthika stand-point. This view never regards the effects 
as separated from or outside of the causal reality. They can 
never exist separated from their cause, out of relation to their 
cause, agt, afas, az etc. are not, to this view, so many 
self-subsisting . entities, but only successive manifestations of 
the one causal reality—afaat -lying behind them. Here, 
the clay or rather the nature of the clay finds its expression in 
the successive forms produced out of it. The real essence of 
the clay is not /sź in these forms; it is present beHind each of 
these successive changes, —the identity of the cause is not lost 
but present—in each successive change or difference. It does 
not itself change with those changing forms; it does not in 
assuming these forms become something else or Sag. It is 
clear then that these successively changing forms do not 
altogether vanish, do not entirely lose their value in the eyes of 
those who are possessed of the artatfa@a@ gfe Sankara has 
told us that there is really no conflict-or opposition (faaha) 
between these two views.' As there is no opposition, there 
arises no need for abolishing the things of the world, declaring 
them to be false or unreal. The afeara-ate may be retained, 
even when we emphasise the faqH-ate |° 

But there are unfortunately many interpreters of the 
Sankara system who think otherwise. They regard all nāma- 
ripas—the whole universe—as mere illusion—as unreal and 
false. But Sankara has, as we have seen above, found no 
necessity for denying the existence of the world. ‘‘No_ body,” 
Sankara distinctly declares, “has the power to dissolve both 
the external and internal existences which are presented to our 
senses and to our consciousness.”” Here is how he expresses 


this idea— 

“asi mia- aa p.a afe are, facets? dat 
i © a h a enet h: wa: —ereatte (Vide Mán-'kurikā,’ Bhās. 3. 17-18, 
rah qgar Läpi mfearafura sora rer” Gar we, 2,1,14) 
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a ymaa wra: ufsercfaqfata, anasa va 


ary Gag (qo HTe, 3,2,21.) 


In a famous passage in the Brihadaranyaka-bhasya he 
raises a question—" If you hold all the nima-ripas to be real 
and not false, what would be the fate of your Advaita-vaida ? 
Brahman has been declared in the Sruti as one and without a 
second. If you hold to this declaration made by the Sruti, you 
cannot at*the same time admit the reality of the difference of 
the nima-riipa—the changes going on in the world,’— 


“aTeeuurafaa—‘uaaarety’ Ae aah faa’ sfa aan 
faquta a aq—a ; faatae ofteaeng 1” 
(Ge wte, 3, 2, 21) 


The reply suggested by Sankara is very important. He 

= says—‘' No; you need not deny the existence of the changes— 

the nima-riipas. Thé existence of these does not at all harm 

in any way the theory of Advaitism. Take the case of the 

relation between water and its productions;—the changes of 

waves, bubbles, foams and froth; the relation between clay 

and its successive transformations in the shape of za, afie 

etc.” No necessity arises to deny these successive changes, 

if we declare them to be waa from their cause. That these are 

non-separate (waa) from their cause does not make them 

different (æ) or independent entities; neither does it abolish 

AG their respective forms. This is what Sankara says in this 
= respect in his Vedanta-bhisya— 


A aa gaan saas fa.. a-mi TALAR- 
i fafa t 

go Aarfaataanarronafa agaa saa waf (Fe 
wate, 2, 1, 18). z 
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from their cause ; they can never appear divided—separated— 
from their cause.’ Cañ you separate the pot from its cause, 
the clay? Can you separate the waves from their cause—the 
water? Can you, placing the waves outside the water, regard 
them as something self-existent—as something saq ? 

(4) The effects are, in reality, the modifications of their 
cause,—the stages through which the cau§Sal reality expresses 
its nature. It is the cause which differentiates itself in these 
forms. It is the cause which holds these forms, sustains 
them. It is like the identity of the thread which holds the 
manifold flowers together and forms a piece of garland. Then, 
how is it possible to adofish these successive changes or to 
separate them from their cause which holds them ? 

(c) The cause does not, in assuming these forms, lose 
itself in them. The movements of my hand, the walking, the 
uttering of words -all these are my states; they are mine, 
they belong to me. If you separate these from me, they lose 
their substance, they die; for, it 1s the cause alone which 
binds its effects. One can, without difficulty, recognise the 
identity of the cause in its different manifestations. A cow, 
when lying in repose and ruminating, 1s called a cow; but 
when it gets up and walks, will it be now called a horse, and 
not the same identical cows ?* The cause is thus the same 
throughout all its changing differentiations and does not lose 
its identity and decome something different from its own self. 

Brahman or the underlying Reality is not thus in any way 
affected by the changing nāma-rūpas, so that you need not 
deny the reality or the existence of the universe. It is the 
universe in which the Reality is expressing its nature. There 
is therefore no opposition between the world and its causal 
source. It is in this way that in Sankara-Vedanta, the uftwra 


yaa amama wale, @ Aa anana ees, ger zda aai (Fe HI) 
(āe wre) 
© a fy ote Aias aaga aia, wai vafa carrie 1” (ew: 
ee a Lee a 2, 1, 20.) 
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has been retained, while emphasising the faqa. It is most 
erroneous to suppose, as has been done by many, that in order 
to retain the unity of Brahman, Sankara has abolished the 
world as false. 

| Sankara’s Adwaita Philosophy is founded upon this rela- 
tion of the cause and its effect. From the discussion given 
above we arrive at the conclusion that one cause is present 
behind its different manifestations in the world; that the cause 
itself is grddually realising itself in the different forms of nama- 
ripa. It will be a mistake to think the effects produced from 
the cause as something different from it. One Reality mani- 
fests to itself in the multiplicity of nāma-rūpas and the true 
nature of this Reality has not been reduced to these successive 


effects. It is the connecting link of all these differences, and. 


its own nature realises itself in and through these differentia- 
tions. There is no need in Sankara system to declare the 
unreality of these differences, or to separate.these from the 
underlying causal reality, taking them as self-sufficient entities. 

It is our deliberate opinion—and this opinion has been 
formed by a deep and scrutinising study of the Rg-veda itself 
—that the relation between the cause and its effect as expound- 
ed by Sankara, the true import of which we have given 
above,—owes its origin to the Rg-veda. The popular con- 
ception that the hymns of the Rg-veda are addressed to the 
grand and remarkable natural forces which captured the ima- 
gination of the primitive Aryan settlers of India, in the shape 
of the Sun, the Moon, the Dawn, the Sky, ete., is altogether erro- 
neous. We have, on the contrary, found ample material in the 
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inert (3%) non-intelligent natural phenomena to form an essen- 
tial part of their religion! Even at the present day, their daily 
devotions and prayers to God are performed by a hymn of 
the Rg-veda. If the Rg-veda contains nothing but certain 
measured lines meant to be addressed to the fascinating 
objects of nature calculated to inspire awe and admiration, 
then its value and importance are considerably diminished. 
To our view, the importance of the Rg-veda lies in the fact 
that it is the original store-house of the Indian Idealism which 
supplied materials of Adwaitavada which subsequently gave 
rise to the admirable system of Vedanta. 

We have found above that it is an important feature of 
the Vediintic causal theory that the effects produced by the 
cause can never remain seperated from the cause and be con- 
sidered on their own account, to be independent and self- 
sufficient entities; and that the causal reality, in assuming 
these forms, does not become something else (q), losing its 
own nature. It is only the nature of the causal reality which 
finds gradual expression in and through these visible forms. 
Now, ¿his is also the position of the Rg-Veda itself. The 
Vedic Rsis worshipped this causal reality which operates 
behind these visible forms, knowing full well that these visible 

a forms by themselves have no value at all. For, they can 
never be separated from the underlying causal reality and 
considered on their own account as if they are the only realities. 
The Vedic Rsis did not remain satisfied with these visible 
forms, but behind the- shifting scenes of nature they always 
tried to seek for and discovered a constant causal reality which 
they worshipped. 

There are quite a number of arguments by which this posi- 
tion has been established in the Rg-Veda. We would in this 
paper content ourselves with presenting on/y one set of argu- 
ments collected from different places of the Rg-Veda. If, to 
the Vedic Rsis the gods were no more than so many visible 
A jects a er — to the senses, we would not have 
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found mention of the dwal nature of each of the Vedic gods 
so clearly and distinctly, as has been done in the Rg-Veda. 
The Agni, the Surya, the Aswins, the Soma,—in fact every 
Vedic god we find described as possessing a dual form, a dual 
nature of his own. As Brahman has been described in the 
Upanishads as my® mu, RAAGI Ra, gàer gÊ: etc., so in 
the Rg-Veda, under the visible forms of the gods there is, in 
each case, an invisible form which constitutes the true nature 
of these gods. There were of course people belonging to the 
lowest stratum of the society who could never rise to a higher 
conception and remained completely satisfied with the actual 
forms which they perceived of these gods; but in that state 
of society people were not wanting whose culttred minds. were 
busy discovering the presence of all invisible causal power 
working behind nature, which they worshipped and contemplat- 
~ ed, taking the shifting phenomena of nature as mere external 

expressions of that causal power. The very mention of the 

dual nature of the Vedic gods unmistakably bears witness to 

the fact that the actual, visible forms of the gods were never 
- regarded in the Rg-Veda as the only realities. 

We would now quote here the hymns from which the 
readers will find how the dual nature of the gods has been 
brought about in the Rg-Veda. / 

(1) Take the case of the Agnz.— 

It is stated about Agni—the fire-god—that the visible, 
material form of Agni has within Aim another invisible, internal v 
form, and this internal form—amneq—is the real nature of 


the material fire. samara, t.e., the fire kindled on the cre- 
mation ground for burning the deaa body is thus addressed— 


maaf nena gi, TAT reg TUTE: | 
rêna maaa, Se Far ee 
po. is s The material form of the fire, the form ich aie, ` devour- 
ing , consuming the body BF sarees o not » ets ee 
form be removed d from | us. P pack ate : thin this visible i TN oy : 
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there is another fire, and this fire it is which knows everything 
born in the world. It is this fire which always conveys obla- 
tions to the gods,” . 

Take again the following mantra— 


“aunt ota aa, fade we Tat awe | 
rare att agafon, JÌ aq” | 


“ The fire has two-fold birth-places—the place.of its mani- 
festation. The one is the superior place, and the other inferior 
or the gross place. We desire to worship, O Fire! that place 
—that source—that atfa—from which thou hast sprung.” That 
the invisible form of the fire is nothing but its causal nature 
has been very well brought out by the term atfa. This invisible 
causal substance of the visible fire is also referred to in 
another hymn in this manner— 


faa 4 ava ote qetaqi faa aga’ aa ITANA | 


“The fire has got a most hidden name and we have been 
able to learn this hidden name of the fire. We know, too, the 
source—3ea—trom which thou hast sprung up, Oh, Fire!" 

In another hymn, we find this address— 

“Over and above this material body, the fire has a most 
auspicious body; carry by that body this dead man to the high- 
er region of heaven (10, "r6. 4).” Exactly similar prayer we 
find addressed to the sun in the Isha-Upanishad: “ Withdraw 
O Sun! these thy visible rays. I desire to see that auspicious 
form of thine which lies concealed within those rays.” 

(2) Surya— 

The Rg-Veda in similarly unmistakable terms refers to 
the underlying hidden causal substance existing behind the 
visible form of the sun. 


Sa am eat awe man fag: | 
Saat rat ag aen, agaaa eel Fag: N 
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“To the sun belong two wheels (=m). One is gross, 
visible to all; but the other is hidden, invisible—apet i” 


“ Who canes this invisible hidden @@ of the sun? Only $ 
to those who are of contemplative turn of mind, who meditates 
inwardly within, this qg q% reveals its essence; others can 
not know this.” Thjs description leaves no doubt in our mind 
as to the real nature of this invisible wheel of the sun. Itis o 


the causal substance which underlies the visible gross form of 
the sun. The presence of this causal substance within the 
visible sun has been brought out in another form in a hymn 
which the soth Sukta contains in the first Mandala. The sun 
is thus described there — 

“There are three states or forms of the sun. The one 
state is termed as 3q; the other is gqa+azt and the last is 
sqt+aa. That sun is called gq, whose beams fall upon 

i this earth. The sun which spreads its beams upwards in 
heaven is termed as “gwt”. Besides these two, there exists 
the Sawa sun who never sets, never rises.” This beautiful = 

description gives us an idea of the visible gross form of the 
sun, as well as its invisible causal form, and also the form 

= which lies even beyond the Causal State (which in the Upa- 

F = nishad-nomenclature may be called as @ti@ state). Sankara 

o in his Commentary on the Vedānta- has explained that the 

‘i; pi light (amfa) of the Sun whichis sent up to heaven is no other 

E- ZA ei being of Brahman—“s4 qaza: wal siada etc., s 

M wete..”* (Ved. bhā. 1.1. 24). By the ‘light ' mentioned here y 

ZORE N the Śruti, we are to understand the Being of Brahman which ‘ 
is to be found underlying all the visible existences as npg 

9 -iag substance.’ ~ 
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rise and does not set—'‘a fama, Afaa” This line is exact- 
ly similar inits idea tothe sun described in the Rg-veda as the 
SAA sun ‘which never rises, never sets.’ : 

These descriptions clearly bring out the fact that the 
Rg-vedic Sun and the Fire are not merely the visible gross 
natural objects. | X 

(3) We shall now consider how the @tq has been described 
in the Rg-veda. This is stated about the Soma (ata) :— 


wa ware ufaa weg, dftafer Mafa | 
aa a mara fae:, a aercafa wera 


“ When thes people press the @t@ and squeezing from it its 
juice drink it off, they think indeed that they have quaffed the 
ala ; but to those whose minds are inwardly turned, the fact 
stands clearly comprehended that nobody can ever drink of 
the true, real MR.” ag nfà urda: ”—" No mortal man of 
the earth can drink thee, Soma !” The readers will see that as 
in the case of the Sun and the Fire, here also we find the two. 
fold forms of the @t@;—the one is its gross form which the 
people ordinarily press and drink; but ‘ who is to drink the 
subtle invisible form of ata, its hidden causal substance which 
the material form of @t@contains within it?" It is for this 
reason that e/sewhere it has been stated of the qq that the 
“eternally existent Soma hag got two kinds of beams extending 


both ways.” — 


saaa: qaaa (ata) TRT., wae aa: oftafer Raa: | 


And also— 


fet qiq waaa wa, afi? qari were | 


ie., ata which is the source of waa has its two parts cover. 
ed by its rays.” 
It is also stated that the “Soma has a place within it 





which čes hidden and invisible to the ordinary gaze of the 
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people and it is in thise hidden place where exist the thirty- 
three gods "' and that “to this rea! place become centred all 
the prayers of the devotees.’’— 


“aa a ala canara faa, fa Zara azma: 1” 
“Wa Ha Waa eq, wa fas areca: waaay |” 

If the ata wer® merely the @ta-plant, how could it be 
addressed as the “inexhaustible navel (atfiz:) of the earth,” as 
“ the seed (Xa:) from which all the objects have been produced.” 

As we have seen above in the case of the Sun, the @ta also 


~ has been stated to have a “aaa”-place — “qe ura F Fen 
faatar 1”’ 


te d (4) We now come to /ndra, ; 

Indra has got two forms: one of these forms constitutes 
its gross, visible form and the other is the causal form behind 
the former into which it is interwoven, and that is his invisible, 
subtle form. These dual forms of Indra find expression ‘in 

* several ways— 


gt aaa (wet) Wei Ges: |... ee cata Tei gegm, Fa ya 
waa aa wa) ua od aia oem fram 


“Indra possesses dual bodies. One of these bodies is 

most hidden; and this hidden body is very large and it extends 

9 over—touches—large spaces. By this body, Indra has brought 
_ into being the past and the future (objects) and created those 
bright objects he desired to create.” This body, the readers 
will mark, has been called ‘ya sfa?’ and ‘gaga’ ie., ‘it is 
the most ancient light” and ‘it exists in touch of all the objects 
of the world.’ Can it be anything else than the causal subs- 

= tance which interweaves itself into the visible form? The poet 





| 


he declares that “he has come to learn the most Aidden place 
 (qż)of Indra— ; 


a em frend 


ae: ote ae am | fey 


x -of the mandal V has clearly indicated this causal form when 


put 
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“Among the performers of the*sacrifices, only those are 
able to know this hidden qg of Indra who are qquTat: i.e., those 
who could see into the depth of things.” ; 

Unless we take the invisible causal form of Indra into our 
consideration, the description that “Indra has created the 
heaven and the sky (=rat-gf@aqt) that " Indra has inserted light 
into the sun,” that “Indra has planted milk into the bosom 
of the cow '’—becomes inconsistent and insignificant. Such 
descriptions lose their value and become useless when only the 
gross, visible phenomenal form of Indra is taken. 

As we have seen while considering the forms of the Sun, 
the Fire and the Soma that each of these vedic gods possesses 
a atta form; in* the case of Indra also, a atta ve, besides the 
two ygs already stated, is mentioned— 

“sa fa nfa saat gafa vat a sfea armensad 
fefa 1” 

And this atta qz has been described as Haq ue! 

(5) In the description of Visnu, we find a statement 
about a qqa gz Visnu has been described to “contain three 
q¢gs—vis., the one extending over the earth, the other over the 
sky and the third the heaven. But no body, it has been stated, 
can ever see the hidden ag of vignu—w! rhich is waa—undying, 
and which is—filled up with honey aaga 1”— | 
afa cer fama fra, mat wena i...afeeiat facet 
amaia: afaa, faum aq UT TZA | 

“Only those who are wakefu/—ever alive to the real nature 
of things—who are thoughtful—only such people can see the 
uta uz of Visnu.”’ 

(6) Of the arq—the wind-god—also, we find a similar 
description of its twofold forms. The one ts its wWa—gross 
visible form and the other its deep-laid subtle invisible form 
which the former contains behind it. 


at faa art ;—ara at faa a aaa: | 
Si SETS Sor quia aq wed: T 
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“The wind is two-fold: one form blows trom the sea; 

but the other comes from a place very far off (azram) ie, a 
place lying beyond (the visible world). The first form 
gives us strength; but the other has the power to drive out 
sin.” What has been described as the killer of sin can 
never be the gross qq; it must be the causal reality 
existing behind all the visible objects. This swbt/e form of the k: 
aq, is known as atafoat in the Rg-veda. Now the araferar 
is the source of all sorts of activities. It is=from this 
source that the visible atq—vibratory motion—has sprung. 
In the 168 Sukta in Mandala I, we also find twofold strength of 
maruts—“fgqt wa:”ı “From which region the marut is 
coming ?'’—it has been asked. The reply given is— “Is it 
coming from the inferior (gat i.e. aa) regions ? Or is it 
-blowing from a region lying beyond the visible spaces ? "’ 
This enquiry shows us clearly the visible and the invisible forms 
- ofthe Marut. It is with reference to this invisible underlying 
ary that such statements become consistent as these :— “It 











=- 
is within the lap of the arg, that all the gods perform their 
respective functions.” It is clearly the casual reality which is 
= present behind the visible motions or activities which has been 
= referred to by these descriptions. It is of this ay we find it 
= stated that it is the Maruts who have extended the objects of 

the earth and the shining objects of the sky.— 

z RS 

Eo s at @ fam nanfa aq Aaa fea: | } 
+ The term faqwe in connection with the Marut indicates 
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are all come from one identical source.'—- Samai 2 WT 
aama: 1” 
azi aa 4 ze waaa fafa fea: P — 

This treasure-house of waa must be the casual substance 
which sustains the gross visible form and which is its source. 

(7) Two kinds of sky (trams) we fird described in the 
r Rg-veda. As in the Upaishads, the warmı and the uve 
aMa— both of these are mentioned, of which the latter is 
undifferentiated condition of the Prana-Sakti. The HATH 
is the visible differentiated vibrations which fill the ‘37am 1 
This ata ata /ying behind the HATRI, is also known as 
yary @ in the Upanishads, while the yarat is also 
known as qi @i In the Rg-veda also, similarly two terms 
have been employed. The one is @ħ:; it is nothing but the 

| The other is qa ana In this qun atta the 
first manifestation of QTafesat or Prana-Sakti appears. 

We need not quote further passages. Thesé would amply 
show that each and every god mentioned in the Rg-veda has, 
in addition to its visible form, an tmvisthle causal form which 
underlies the form. To exibit this twofold form, a// the gods 
have been collectively also described or defined as feam — 


Rama & saa: Fa: | 
(8) Even of the stfia-twins, it is thus stated— 
“aifa uzia wam, mfa: afer get az: 1” 


“The Aswins have three ges, some are visible—perceptible 
to the senses; the others are invisible, deep, Aidden.”’ 

(9) The same fact irresistably comes to our mind, when we 
follow the description of Varuna (aww). Itis said of him :— 


“ara (agi) tent veut atfa wa wares Wau HATA 1” 
“There travels within the flowing water Varuna who watches 


the truth and unfruth—the merit and demerit—of all the beings 
in the world.” 


a 
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This seer gf truth andeuntruth which is present within the 
water cannot- but be the casual ®t existing within all. Take 
again such description as this— 

“Varuna knows two finds of qg,—one visible (“estata’’) 
and the other invisible (mata) pada (8, 41, 4)". This PIIG] 
qg must be the casual substance lying behind its visible 
form. And this hidden qz is otherwise referred to when the 
Vedic Rsi declared that "Varuna has revealed the secret of a 
hidden pada to a worthy intelligent devotee.”— 








“Agqa ea Fara walaq, gaa (Maa) fan sata fare 1” 


The following stanza about Varuna becgmes consistent 
only when we take the Casual Form of Varuna, otherwise it will 
be meaningless. It is the casual substance alone which works a 
differently in different objects., 


“aay salad ama, NIRAN, VA STRATE | 
zq ma aam, wa wie, fefa amang, MARKI” _ 


F “It is Varuna who has placed strength in the horse, milk in 
the cow, fire in the water, sun in the sky, soma in the mountain 
and Varuna has spread the firmanent overhead.” 
Can a visible, limited object do all these various functions ? 
In addition to the line of argument here developed to 
indicate the subtle causal form whicl is present behind each of 
the visible forms of the Vedic gods, there are several other ~* 
a: forms of reasoning, which bring out the same fact. We are 
a not able to set them forth here for considerations of space 
4 - Sankara has shown by logical arguments that the effects 
ean never be separated from, and taken outside of, their causal 
E substance, and that they must always be consi ered in relation 
E” sith. ' their underlying cause which © is fn Balas Ci 
: through them. In giving an idea o the invisible but eve 
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accompanying causal reality behind *each of the visible gods 
the Rg-veda wants to show that the visible forms ‘of the gods 
will always put the people in mind of the Causa/ Reality which 
is ever present behind them and severed Jrom which the gods 
will at once become - unessential and ASA AMAZAT, 
to use the expression employed by Sankara. They are always 
to be considered in connection with their causal substance— 
which is none other but Brahman itself—of which these gods 
are so many manifestations. The idea of the Rg-véda is that 
Brahman is finding its expression through the visible objects-— 
the Vedic gods—mentioned therein. The description of the 
aaeq behind the visible aa forms of these gods 
serves this greaf purpose. It would be totally unphilosophical 
to take the Vedic gods as separated from their causal source 
and to read them as so many self-sufficient, independent beings, 
which some interpreters of the Rg-veda have done. Sankara 
has shown such a procedure to be erroneous. The effects can 
not, even for a moment, stand unrelated to their cause. 
Neither do they Serve .any other purpose than the realisation, 
through them, of the nature of the causal reality. It is in 
this way that the Rg-vedic gods must be considered. Sankara 
has repeatedly stated that one finite object does indeed negate 
or exclude another finite object, but none of these objects can 
negate or exclude the idea of their cause which is the infinite 
existing behind them. , > 


afe areal ara aqal afe, aa: arcu-gfefa aaia | 


For, the ama is nothing but the transformation of the 
causal reality. How then cana iĝ exclude the idea of its 
cause? The visible forms or the effects have no real value of 
their own, As these are qi, they serve the purpose of the 
realisation of the nature of the causal reality which exists and 
operates within them. The causal realities are therefore the 
ends ;- but as Brahman is the absolute end, it includes all other 
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lower ends within it.* «Sankara has explained this relation 
between the causal reality and the effects produced out of it. 
This exactly is the relation which exists between the dual forms 
of the gods described in the Rg-veda. Forgetting the intimate 
relation in which the hidden underlying causal reality always 
stands with the visibly gross forms of natural objects, it is 
wrong to look upon these as the on/y objects with which we 
have any concern in the world. This would be the magra 
view as stated by Sankara. But this is not atall the real | 
view; itis the most unphilosophical view which obtains among the 
ordinary people. We must try to cultivate the real urcatfaa 
view and look upon the gods, i.e., the phenomenal objects as 
manifestations of the Causal Reality—as Braliman itself which 
sustains them and which works within them, and without which- d 
and cut off from which they would altogether lose their import- 
ance, would become unreal, unessential. This grand truth the 
Rg-veda has inculeated upon us, when it describes the 








= gods. Otherwise, such deseription becomes a meaningless 
jumble. Yet the modern interpreters of the Rg-veda have not 
a word to say about the invisible causal form which accompanies i 
= those gods, so clearly described in the pages of the Rg-veda 
jn connection with each of its gods. 
EN 
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THE JAINA CONCEPTION OF TRUTH’AND 
REALITY 


The central problem of Jaina thought. is Man in all his 
relations to the universe which is attempted to be accounted 
for and explained only in so far as it bears on human life 
and existence. The Jaina ethics is an elaborate consideration 
of the conditions of bondage and emancipation of man. 
The God of the Jaina Religion is no Absolute and Transcen- 
dental Being who looked down upon the mortals below from his 
sidereal seat, but ‘is the Fina or Man-God, that is, one who had 
been one amongst us, but exalted to the status of a god by 
his own efforts, by the attainment of consummation in the 
cognitive, emotive and conative aspects of his life. In Psycho- 
logy the Jaina has come upon his concept of soul not by way 
of searching after the self as self-existent and unchangeable 
principle in the ever-changing world of phenomena like the 
Upanishads, but rather by way of perception of life which is of 
more immediate interest for man than everything else in the 
universe. And the same dominating interest in Man has also 
been distinctly mainfest in his conception of Truth and Reality. 
Thus the entire Jaina system may be said to have developed a 
distinctly biocentric or anthropocentric standpoint. And the 
present essay deals with the problem of Truth and Reality from 
the anthropocentric standpoint of the Jaina. 

Now if, as already stated, the central problem of the Jaina 
system is man, then the @nowledge and existence of the extra- 
mental world will have significance and value only in so far as 
such knowledge and existence affect the practical life of man. In 
other words, the test or standard of truth must be pragmatic, t.e., 


3 of. De tacit noto in S. BeS. XXII, p. 3, and Deussen’s “ Philosophy of the 
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yall genuine knowledge mist aim at the fulfilment of some useful 


purpose, must lead the human agent tosome useful activity. 
Knowledge, in order to be valid, must inform the subject of an 
object that would subserve some useful purpose for him; and 
if our knowledge of a particular object be such that thereby we 
are not at all helped to discern whether that thing is to be 
eschewed (Aeya) or accepted (upādeya), whether that thing will 
be of any service to us or not, then such knowledge is of little of 
no value in*our practical life, and amounts to error and is termed 
viparyaya, The validity of knowledge is thus constituted by 
its practical consequence, by its verification, The truth of an 
idéa or a judgment is not thus a property inherent jn it ; truth 
happens to an idea or a judgment. It decomes true, is made true 
by useful consequences.' Hence the Jaina urges that if, as the 
Mimansakas hold,’ truth were constituted by the very same 
conditions under which cognition as such arises, and not by 
anything extraneous to these conditions, as would follow from 
their Swatahpramanyavada, then it would hardly be possible to 
Saregush between right and false cognition, between truth 
and error." 

The Buddhist account of the test of truth 3 is also pragmatic. 
The Buddhist also states that the validity” of knowledge con- 
sists sts_in _its verifiability, in_ its leading the agent to fruitful 
activity. * But though both Jainism and Buddhism agree in their 


affirmation that valid cognition «always points to something 
irpose, yet they differ from each 


leading to the fulfilment of a 
other in their ultimate reterence: (pramanaphalam), That 





peie fulfilment is the essential element i in the validity of an | 
idea is common grosne for the Wauddha, and the Jaina 
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alike, and this is patent from their common use of the term 
arthakriyakaritwa.' The concept of arthakriyakaritwa has, 
however borne not the same connotation with both’ 

A historical study of the concept of arthakriyakaritwa 
reveals that it was perhaps used for the first time in Buddhist 
literature by Dharmakirtti in his “ Nyāyabindu ” (650 A.D.), and 
that the earliest mention of it in Jaina literature appears to have 
been made by Akalankadeva (750 A.D.) in his commentary 
entitled Ashtasati on the Aptamimains& of Samantabhadra." 
The artha of arthakriyakaritwa, however, has not throughout 
its history referred explicitly to human purpose (purushartha) 
uniformly, so fag as Buddhist literature is concerned, but it may 
be stated without fear of contradiction that there is in all cases 
at least an implicit reference to a purpose of some human agent.® 
In any case the Buddhist doctrine of Sa¢twa or existence does 
not refer to any abiding (nitya) reality apart from the series of 
ever-flowing phenomena each of which is new and different 
from the other (Swalaksanam). Each moment ushers into 
existence a new effect and each new effect as produced in each 
case means the coming into being of a correspondingly new 
existence of anothes phenomenon. Satwa thus means nothing 
other than an impression produced on us; so that the idea of 
power as producing impressions and as making up the essence 
of a permanent entity has no meaning apart from the impressions 
themselves which succeed ‘one another in time; and hence 
arthakriyakaritwa as constituting the essence of Sattwa means 
nothing more than mere empirical causality. The Buddhist 

a i 
: > | 
4 Tho Buddhist doctrine of Existence or reality: “* Safttwam arthakriyGkaritwa- 
lakennam.”—Sar badarsana Sawgraha, p. 15, 
The Jaina doctrine of existence or reality : “ BastunastabadarthakriyikSritwam 
lakgaunam,"—SyAdvada-manjari (Benares Edition), p. 19. 
; Jı pis History of Indian Philosophy, pp- 154-55 and p. 163, and vide 
mimamena, Ch. IT. 33, 
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account of the criterion of truth is thus pragmatic and is greatly 
akin to the pragmatism of William James in so far as it ends 
in a mere epistemological method, developed out of an empirical 
and psychological analysis of our actual facts of knowing, and 
as such shuts out all reference to ontological reality. 

Here the Jainagoins issue with the Buddhist and points 
out that if arthakriyakaritwa, t.e., leading to useful activity, be 
the criterion of truth then our inquiry must at once outstep the 
limits of epistemology and merge into the realm of metaphysics 
from which epistemology can hardly be separated except by 
abstraction. The purushadytha or subjective human purpose 
may be served by a world of objects which are by their very 
nature adequate for such purpose. Now experience and com- 
mon sense tell us that our world is composed of a plurality _ of 
concrete objects which are neither absolutely immutable nor 
absolutely mutable but which combine in themselves both 
characteristics.) The concrete reality is thus constituted by 
some element which is permanent or immutable (druda) and 
by some element which is transitory or mutable, or subject to 
change or motion resulting. in appearance of new dalne] 


(utpāda) and in loss or dissolution (yaya) of old ones.’ In so 
far as the immutable element is concerned it is known as dravya 


and in so far as mutation or modification is concerned it is 
known as Paryaya. Both Dravya and Paryaya elements enter 
into the nature of a concrete reality. * Hence the Jaina points 


out that the Bauddha has really missed the significance of- 


arthakriyakaritwa to have applied it to the world of objects 
which he conceives to be composed of momentary piefomana 


(paryayas) only. 


By using subtlest dialectical polemic tne Jin establishes pa 
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of succession or by way of simultaneity." In the first instance, 
a momentary existence cannot exert causal efficiency by 
operating successively, for successive operation involves perva- 
Sion in point of space (degakrita byipti) as well as in point, 
of time (kalakrita byapti) ; but pervasion is an im possibility 
in the case of what is momentary. Nos can a momentary 
existence exert causal efficiency by way of simultaneity._ If 
it could, then we would have to conceive that a_momentary 
existence, say a seed, would simultaneously produce the 
manifold effect of absorbing heat and moisture, differentiating 
into sprout, etc., which are contrary to experience. 

Now the Jaina contention is that just as the concept of 
arthakriyakaritwa does not consist with the Buddhist view 
of momentary existence as shown above, even so it does not 
apply to the world of objects viewed as wholly permanent 
(ehanta nitya). Suppose, if possible, that arthakriyakaritwa 
holds good of an immutable reality, then it holds good either 
by way of succession or by way of simultaneity. But artha- 
kriyakaritwa does not really hold good of a permanent reality by 
Way of succession (kramena). Now succession involves lapse of 
time and lapse of time implies inadequacy in the cause to 
produce the effect. For had it been adequately efficient then 
it would have produced the whole series of effects by its 
-initial activity. And even waiving the lapse of time as the 
sign of inefficiency we are bound to affirm that if the cause, 

instead of producing the whole effect all at once, has to pass 
k through successive moments of time then it indicates that 
the cause has to depend upon the collocation of circumstances 
(sahakāribhavan) which does not come to maturity by the 
first moment òf its operation, and thus the cause is inadequate 


“in itself to produce the effect. In other words, the Jaina thinks 
that the purely static conception of reality (ekanta nitya) is in- 
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bare unchangeable existence is no determinant of causalit*r 
which is dynamic and which involves change and activity. 
And the Jaina disposes of the other alternative that artha- 
riyakaritwa holds good of a static reality by way of simul- 
‘taneity, simply by pointing out that we never come across 
in our actual expetience a case of a static reality producing 
the whole series of effects simultaneously, in its first moment 
of operatiop. Thus while the Buddhist doctrine of Arthakriya- 
. &aritwa stops short at pointing out merely that causal efficiency 
obtains amongst unconnected moments of phenomena without 
any reference to any noumenal background, and that human 
cognition is to be judged valid in so far as some purpose 
of the subject is fulfilled by the cognition of such phenomena, 
with the Jaina it acquired a more comprehensive and human- 
istic meaning in that it establishes the concrete character 
of reality which is not pure being (ekanta_nitya) of the 
Vedantist nor, pure becoming (ekanta anitya) of the Buddhist 
but which is both in one, (dravyaparyayatmakam bastu). Hence 
| while Buddhist pragmatism is anti-metaphysical, the pragmatism 
of the Jaina distinctly points to a pluralistic realism. But 
the Jaina has gone much further than this and has shown | + 
that the reality is indeterminate (anehantadharmatmak), admiīt- 
. ting of infinite number of ways of characterisations because 
of infinite number of qualities possessed by it. Hence any 
one judgment or affirmation represents only one out of innumer- 
able points of view from which an object may be characterised 
and is partially or relatively true, always leaving room for 
Jalternative predication. And this partial or relative determina- 
tion of reality in the face of its infinite potentiality is technically 


ed Naya' by the Jainas, according to whom therefore, thessa 


truth of a judgment becomes relative to the standpoint from- 
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when conceived to form the absolute point of view, and thus 
becomes a mayabhasa or semblance of naya which amounts 
to a fallacy. ( Hence it follows that all judgments or affirmations 
arë true in some sense and false in another, there being no 
judgment which i is absolutely true and none which is absolutely. 
false.) 
Now the Jaina contends, very much 4n the same spirit, as 
the modern pragmatist, that in spite of the privative or relative 


character of specific concepts or judgments, the, Vedantist, — 


the Siankhya, the Nyaya-vaiseshika thinker, and the Buddhist 
have each in his own way taken specific concepts or judgments 
to represent the whole or absolute truth, and have been led 
to the supposition that because a thing has one definable 
character, it cannot have any other, that the formal principles 
of identity and contradiction have invulnerable rigidity alike 
in the realms of thought and things. An unbiassed examination of 
facts, ‘however, reveals the contrary: each object of our 
experience is a home of contradictions, a harbour of opposites. 
Hence the Jaina directs his dialectic skill against what James 
calls “ Vicious Intellectualism or Abstractionism’’* as exhibited 
by each of the Vedantist, the Sankhya, the Nyfiya-vaiseshika 
philosopher and the Buddhist in so far as each of them uses 
concepts privatively or confines them to one or other specific 
aspect of the concrete reality which is infinitely rich in charac- 
ters (Dharmas). To express the Jaina standpoint in the 
language of’ Prof. Perry, “The world may be truly conceived 
as permanent and unified, since it is such tw @ certain respect. 
But this should not lead us, as it has led certain intellectualists, 
to suppose that the world is therefore not changing and plural. 
We must not identify our world with one conception of it. 
In its concrete richness it lends itself to many conceptions. 
And the same is true of the least thing in the world. It has 
many aspects, none of which is exhaustive of it. It may be 
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taken in many relations and orders, and be given different 
names accordingly.” * 

Then the Jaina proceeds further and says that this 
sort of abstractionism or Nayābhāsa is manifest not only 


in our representation of the world of objects as exclusively 


immutable (nitya) or exclusively mutable (anitya) but 
also in our applicatton of the concepts of universality and 
particularity, samanya and visesha to them. The problem of 
the nature,and relation between the universal and the parti- 
cular has occupied the Jaina mind no less engrossingly than 
the world of Western thought and the solution it has preferred 
has tended to strengthen the Anek@utavada or the doctrine of 
indeterminate reality. The non-dualistic Ved§ntists maintain 
that the universal is real and that the distinctions and parti- 
cularities, the world of our experience teems with, are but un- 
real modes ( bikāras) which melt into nothingness before the 
universal saffa which is real. The Buddhist on the other 
hand insists that what we really perceive is not the universal 
but particulars which are unique in themselves (svalaksana), 
our perception of a cow does not imply anything like the cow- 
essence (gotwa) beyond the particular colour and the particular 
bodily configuration which make up the individuality of the 
cow Further the Nyaya and Vaiseshika thinkers are suppos- 
ed by the Jainas to admit the reality of the universal and the 
particular but not in their proper relation to each other.* 
According to them the universal can exist apart from particular 
and particulars are also conceivable independently of the uni- 
versal. They are as independent and exclusive of each other 
. % Prof, Perry's Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 228. pr ' oE hy 
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as fire and water. As to the queStion how the universal’ 
(gotwa) and the particular (Sabaladhabaladi) are found to co- 
exist (Siminidhikaranyam) if they are mutually exclusive, the’ 
Naiyayika and the Vaiseshika rejoind that such co-existence 1s’ 
more apparent than real: the universal is not immanent in ‘the 
particulars, so that the reality is not, universal-particular, 
but universal or particular according as the percepient empha- 
sises the one or the other. Now the Jaina urges that neither 
exclusively in terms of the universal (Samanya), nor exclusively 
in terms of the particular (Visesha) are we justified in conceiv- 
ing the objects of experience, the conception of reality in terms 
of the abstract universal out of all relation to particulars is as 
incompatible with experience as the conception of) reality 
constituted by abstract particularity. The object of our ex- 
perience is a concrete reality where the universal embodies 
itselt in the particular; the cow of our experience presents 
before our mind's eye not only the particularity which differen- 
tiates the cow from the buffalo and other animals but also the 
universal essence of ‘cow’-ness (gotwa) which permeates 
through all the animals denoted by the term cow. Then the 
universals are neither ante res nor post res but are in rebus, 
not ‘transcendent but immanent in the particulars. 

The indeterminate character of reality is further brought 
out by the Jaina in another way. He thinks that the object of our 
experience is both existent (sat) as well as non-existent (asat). 
Our supposition of an object as a pure being is an abstraction 
and our taking it as pure non-existence also amounts to 
downright negation. What tne Jaina wants to point out is 
that everything has its existence (satta) without which no 
characterisation whatsoever is possible, butat the same time it is 
non-existent in the sense that it is characterised by the absence 
of the qualities of all other things but itself* If a 
particular thing, say a pot, were purely non-existent, then 
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Ss 
the very that-ness, or gue#fity would have been an impossible i 
conception. ‘Hence the pot per se is necessarily existent in | 
order to the very conception of it. On the other hand the Me 


qualities of any other object, say of cloth, are not existent in 
me pot, so that the pot is non-existent in relation to the cloth. 
"+ other words every object per seis sat, but relation to every 
other object is asaé. < 
Thus the Jaina concludes that the world of objects, if they 

are objects at all for any human subject to whom they bear any 

~ significance and value, if they are not to belie their true charac- 

= ters as revealed by experience and common sense, must be con- 
ceived as indeterminate having infinite number of aspects; it 1s 
neither purely dravya, nor purely paryaya, neither purely nitya 
nor purely anitya, neither purely universal, nor purely particular, 
neither purely saż, nor purely asa/, and so on, so that any 
one judgment or affirmation from any one standpoint, where 
there are really infinite number of standpoints corresponding 
to an infinite number of aspects of the concrete reality, can 
represent but a relative truth. Every judgment or affirmation 
is thus relative to the aspect of the reality it represents, and 
in order to avoid misconstruction that it represents the whole or » 
absolute truth it must be conveyed by the reservation indicated | 
by the expression Sya¢. And here we have what is known as 

the doctrine of Syadvada or Relativism. 

Now this doctrine of Syadvada‘or Relativism correspond- 
ing to the indeterminate character of reality has been developed 
into the famous Saptabhanginaya or the doctrine of sevenfold 
judgment or predication which is unique in the history of world- 

thought. From the doctrine of Relativism of knowledge i it 
has been plain to us that what can be affirmed from oct 
geen may also be denied from another; and si n 7 position- 
(bidh dhi) ; and negation (nishedha) can be con ceive ved do oth in 
Pisce ession and saree ( cramay. aug: apacy? ‘abl Iyı m) w Sl 
Sea tres thea € por ld way of predication, A careful stu- 
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or naya we can evolve with the help of affirmation and nega- 
tion made both successively “and simultaneously, the similar 
sevenfold predication in any case. Just as by fixing our atten- 
tion on the particular maya or standpoint of existence (astitva) 
we can go on evolving the seven stages: Sy@dasti, Syannasii, 
Syadasti Svannasticha, Syadavaktavyam;, Syadasticha avakta- 
vyamcha, Syannasticha avaktavyamcha and S yadasticha Syann- 
asticha avaktavyamcha. Similarly we may, from the stand- 
point of wi¢yatwa or immutability make out the setenfold pre- 
dication: Syidnityam, Syidanityam, Syaidubhayam, etc. 
Thus the Jaina contention is that the nature of reality is in- 
determinate and is conceivable in an infinite number of ways 
in accordance ‘with the infinite number of aspects of a thing 
and that nothing short of the sevenfold judgment will represent 
even any one of the many standpoints from which an object 
can be looked at.' 

Now bearing in mind that the Jaina doctrine of Naya and 
that of the Saptabhanginaya which grows out of the doctrine 
of Naya have significance and value only with reference to 
the nature of reality conceived in relation to man, we now pro- 
ceed to consider the furthers implications of the Jaina 
view of truth and Reality. (We have already noticed 
that from the Jaina account of arthakriyakaritwa the 
truth or validity of an idea or judgment is made or 
engendered by its leading to some fruitful activity. Now 
the question may legitimately arise as to Aow reality is 
related ta the making of truth. Tf truth is truth for us, in so far 
agt answers to our purpose, is reality in the same sense 
reality for us ? The Jaina holds that in the cognitive elaboration 
of experience both truth and reality grow up part passu. It is 
in our attainment of valid knowledge that we make reality so 
-faras it is cognisable. Epistemologically therefore, z.e., so 
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far as our knowledge gan go, there is a sense in saying that 
the making ef truth and making@’of reality are identical. But 
metaphysically speaking we must make a distinction between 
reality that is made and reality that is. The Anekantavada 
of the Jaina conceives reality as indeterminate and infinite 
potentiality, which serves as a sort of inexhaustible reserve of 
objective reality bit which yet perpetually grows up into the 
reality of our own knowing and therefore of our own making. 
Jainism is thus no scepticism or agnosticism, landing us into 
the absolute doubt as to reality, or into the unknowable 
things-in-themselves of Kant or into the Spencerian transfigured 
Realism, according to which we are debarred from knowing the 
Absolute Reality ‘in the strict sense of knowing.” Jaina 
indeterminism is a form of realism, but it differs from modern 
realism in that it, instead of conceiving, like the latter, a 
plurality of determinate truths, goes beyond it to show that 
each truth admits of an infinite number of alterna tive judgments) 
Further the Jaina theory i is almost an incontrovertible rejonider 


- against the conception of independent reality which the 


metaphysics of absolutism and realism agree in misinterpreting 
as one of total absence of dependence upon human experience. 
The absolutistic and realistic metaphysics errs in so far as it 
supposes that in the cognitive transaction it is the subject 
only and not the object as well, that undergoes transformation. 
Now it is highly interesting to note that in the Jaina system 


it is maintained that both the subject or the knower, and the 


object in so far as it is known, are altered by the cognitive 


process. A reality may be regarded as independent of our 


knowing or as affected or a/fered by it according as it is shown 
whether or not 7/ is aware of being known. 

Now a reality can be said to be transformed in the | senseof 
_being-aware of being known only on the condition that it is en- 
dowed with some form of psychical life. The janis ina holds that 
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different degrees of intensity." “ Everything from the solar sys- 
tem to the dew drop has a soulfand not merely men and animals, 
The whole universe is full of minute beings called nigodas ; they 
are groups of infinite number of souls forming very small clusters 
having respiration and nutrition in common and experiencing €x- 
treme pains so that there are souls even in so-called inanimate 
objects called metals and stones ” Now thts Ay/o-zorstic or more 
properly speaking, panpsychist view of the universe as held by 
the Jaina lends an additional support to our interpretation of 
his view that in our act of knowing an object, in our cognitive 
manipulation of it, it may be said to be aware of being known in 
some sense and therefore said to ,be a/tered or made by us. 


——2 nd 


swers to a great extent to the present day humanism of Schiller. 

We conclude here that the Jaina system as an independent 
venture of the Indian mind, is of great philosophical importance 
for the comparative study of the present day problems of 
western thought. It has, as we have seen, developed a 
Pragmatic Epistemology but has at the same time given usa 
pluralistic realism which goes beyond modern realism in so far 
as it, instead of confining itself to the doctrine of a plurality of 
determinate truths, indicates that reality is indeterminate admitt- 
ing of an infinity of alternative predications, and that quite on 
an independent line of thought, scarcely inferior in scientific 
fanipulation profundity of conceptions to the present day 
umanism of the western world. And it would be the height 
f sacrilege to the system of Jaina speculation to attempt 
an unnecessary twisting of facts, to impose an absolutist and 
monist interpretation on their conception of truth and reality, 
as has been done in some quarters, on the plea of pseudo- 
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VEDANTIC INTUITION 
Tattwajhana or right knowledge of the ultimate Reality is, a 


according to the Vedanta, the only means of attaining salva- K. 
tion. Ignorance or want of knowledge is the cause ofall ; 
bondage and sufferings, and when this ignorance is removed, 
there is everlasting freedom and infinite bliss for human beings. 
The Upanishads abound with such sayings as ‘tarati sokamit- 
mabit '—only he who has known the self can transcend all 
miseries ; ‘tameba bidityatimritymuch nanya* pantha vidyate 
ayanaya’—knowledge of Him alone can bestow immortality, there 
is no other road to salvation, efe. It is difficult to understand, 
however, what exactly the Upanishads meant by the root (fag ) à 
vid here. It is clear enough that we are not to mean by it any- 
thing of the nature of what we ordinarily mean by knowledge. 
If we take the ordinary sense of the root, we cannot explain 
such passages as, (z) ‘anyadeba tadbiditadathabiditad,'’ that is 
neither known nor unknown, or that is different from all that is 
known or all that is unknown; (22) 
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These seemingly contradigtory passages clearly indicate 
that the Upanishads have in view a different kind of apprehen- 
sion of the ultimate Reality from what we are familiar with in 
ordinary knowledge. While denying straightforwardly that 
there can be knowledge of the Absolute in the ordinary sense, 
they proclaim loudly that experience og realisation of the 
Absolute is not only possible, but that this experience alone is 
competent to bestow salvation on us. A distinction has always 
been drawn in Vedantic literature between ‘ parokshajiiana’ and 
‘aparokshanubhuti.’ Sometimes the word * vijnana ’ is used to 
indicate the latter, as distinguished from the word ‘jana.’ 
' Jňānam ' according to the commentators means only säāstriya 
Jňānam or knowledge that is acquired through the reading of 
the sastras, while ‘vijfiinam’ means ‘ anubhabain’ or realisation. 
(Madhusudan Saraswati holds that vijňānam ts direct realisation 
in one’s anubhaba of what has been previously ascertained by 
arguments, agyat ngi faang faan aea agi qiqaat- 
adma (Bhagbadgita vi. 8). Parokshajňāna is mere in- 
tellectual apprehension or understanding of fact or truths, while 
aparokshajňñāna is intuitive or direct acquaintance with them, 
This distinction between indirect and intuitive knowledge is 
also noted by Western philosophers. B. Russell distinguishes 
between ‘knowledge by description’ and ‘ knowledge by acquain- 
tance.’ According to him, the things that impress themselves 
on us directly are known by acquaintance e.g., sense-data z.e., 
the materials for sensations, but our percepts are known by 
description, in as much as they involve representation or in- 
direct elements. Josiah Royce again distinguishes between } 
‘the world of description, and ‘the world of appreciation.’ 
There are some experiences which come to us in such a fashion 
that while they bring with them the best criterion of reality and 
affect the deepest core of our hearts, still we cannot apply to 
them the categories of space, time, causality, eże., which are the 
only available modes of describing reality. There is something 
indiscribable in’ these experiences, and this element of 
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indescribability constitutés much of their life. We can only 
appreciate such experiences, but cannot describe them. 
Appreciation is realising for oneself exactly as it is a part of his 
— own experience. | may be said to have an appreciation 
of a piece of painting when exactly the same ideas which pre- 
ceded the actual outlining of the scene in the mind of the artist 
are reproduced in me z.e., when | for the moment coincide’ with 
the mind of the artist so far as this particular occupation is 
concerned. (When my will actually coincides with the will of 
the artist, the manifestation of whichis the piece of painting, 
then only I really have an appreciation of the same) There isa 
—‘great deal of difference between this appreciation and imagina- 
tion. Ómagination is the process where we get only a mental 
copy of a description, which is the outward manifestation or 
symbolisation of an inner will. In appreciation, on the other 


hand, the will directly has cognisance of another will. It is a” 
direct acquaintance of the self with another self, so far as this- 


is possible.) To understand the meaning of a poem through 
the exercise of one’s imaginative powers is very different from 
appreciating it by placing oneself in the position of the poet 
and experiencing first the inner workings in the mind of the 
poet while he is engaged in mentally composing the poem. The 
poem itself is a thing in the world of description, while the’ 
mental preparations for the poem are events in the world of 
appreciation. If at some happy moment through continued 
meditation over it we can experience a glimpse of the mood of 
the poet mentally composing the poem, then only we can have a 
real appreciation of the piece of poetry. (This is Svarupa-Jñāna 
i.e to know a thing by being it, by identifying the inner life of 
one: with the inner life of another. This is appreciation ze., 
soul's knowledge of other souls) Material bodies can only be 
described by us, they cannot be appreciated. We can acquire’ 
intellectual knowledge of them, but we can have no apprecia- 
tion of them. Knowledge through appreciation’ is something 
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expressions of thoughts have been dispensed with. (When the 
finite will can identify itself with the world-will, it, can have an 
appreciative knowledge of the universe, where the categories 
of space and time and causality, etc., are hopelessly inadequate 
and useless) The self can directly know or appreciate only 
selves, and this appreciation is knowledge not through the 
intervention of any expression or outward manifestation or 
description of an idea, This is the only consistent knowledge 
by acquaintance. It is not possible to have knowledge by 
acquaintance of sense-data, as Bertrand Russel supposes, 
simply because matter is farthest removed from consciousness, 
and appreciation or acquaintance in its proper sense, can exist 
only between objects which are very intimately related. 5 i 
(There is of course a difference between Royce’s_‘appre- 
ciation’ and Sankara’s aparokshānubhuti. There may be 
appreciation by the self of other selves, but there can be 
aparokshānubhuti of only one’s own self. Sankara tells us of 
a state of experience where there is unqualified unity, where 
there is not a society of selves, but whëre there is only fhe self 
pervading the whole of consciousness and so also the whole 
universe resting in its own glory (sve mahimni protisthitam). 
We may here recall the famous passage in the Chandagya 
Upanishads describing the Bhuma: qa araqq vafa masifa 
aama a wal, at a qalacwans gee’ aa, U WTA: 
afar ufafea qa a afela, afe ara afe-ifa, 4 qarrenq, 
q softer, a Ta a ytE a fama: a saa: a ad afafa 
/where or when nothing else can be seen or heard or known, 
but this alone; this is experience of the Absolute and the 
Infinite. That which is limitless is also endless or destruction- 
less, so everything which has a limit is bound to destruction, 
This Bhumā rests on its own glory or it does not rest on any- 
thing at all, SY his Bhuma is below us and is also above us, is 
behind us as well as in the front of us, is to the south of us, 
and to the north of us, this Bhumā is everything t.e., there is 
nothing over above it} -In aparokshiinubhuti or when the 
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self finds the self directly and unveiled completely, Fagat or 
the World or materiality whi@h is the source of multiplicity 
disappears altogether. All not-self is gone, the not-self even 
in the form of ideas disappears. Even ideas are detached 
existences ina sense from thé self. The ideas seem to come 
out ofthe self, and therefore, to some extent, are distant from 
the self. The stage of willing before there has been some 
ideation seems to be more intimate to the self. That which is 
the prius ofall ideation, the stage where there has not been any 
expression even in the form of ideas, seems to be peculiarly 
intimate, to be nearest to the self. (at this stage, there is no 
externality, no outwardness, not the least trace of any not- 
PEA the stage of ideation, therè seems tô be an apparent 
self-division of the self into itself and its ideas, as the not-self, 
although the so-called not-self is still nothing beyond the 
bigger circle of self. This is perhaps the stage of self-conscious- 
ness as held by Hegel. Althoygh this is an advance on Rus- 
sell’s Realism which speaks of acquaintance of sense-data, 
stillit cannot be regarded asa specimen of perfect Idealism, 
in as much as it does not clearly tell us of the stage of primaeval 
unity where there is not even the distinction of the self and 


the ideas forming the not-self.) & is because of this that the 


Vedanta speaks of knowledge through ideation, through rea- 
soning and argumentation as faroksha and indirect. It wants 
usto go further still and discover a stage which is prior to the 


stage of ideation, where the self alone shines, and which it- 


i = designates by the name of aparokshanubhuti. Knowledge 
through ideas gives us rierely descriptive knowledge, and there- 
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Bergson’s ‘intuition ' A sinipiter and easier than 
Sankara’s aparokshfinubhuti. Intuition, with “Bergson, is 
intellectual sympathy)and is the sort of thing with which persons 
acquinted with and producing literary composition, are familiar. 
It is the concrete and living experience, not yet symbolised in 
abstract concepts, ) which one gathers flowing with the stream 
so to speak. ( But this intuition can hardly give us svarupajñāna 
or absolute acquaintance, which Bergson claims for it, because 
here also an element of relativity remains, viz., the memories, 
the living experiences of the individual, in short, the concrete 
life of the individual. ) The poet or the philosopher, who pene- 
trates deeply into his own heart may find out treasures but 
there are richer treasures behind, i.c., deeper still, and in the 
inmost recess, where there is no distarbing factor or upadhi 
(i.e., when it is completely upadhibinirmukta), is found some- 
thing which is really valuable, which is absolute, which is 
svarupa tattwa, which is entirely free from all contradictions, 
where all oppositions are solved. This ( aparokshanubhuti er 
atmabodha or self-realisation or tatwajñāna is really something 
mysterious to the ordinary man, and it is very difficult to attain 
the same. Certainly the moments of deep concentration when 
we seem to enter into ourselves, which B Bergson refers to as 
moments of intuition, are preparatory stages towards the intui- 
tion which Sankara refers to. In order that such an anubhuti. 
may be had, there should not only be the development of the 
intellect, but there should be other forms of discipline training 
the mind.“ )The moment of intuition should be a moment when 
the mind is freed from all prepossessed ideas or notions, when 
the mind becomes as clear and transparent as is possible, and 
consciously or sub-consciously remains occupied with nothing 
else, in order that it may receive a full and thorough and exact 
view of realit it is. For svarupajñāna, the absence of all 
possible. disturbing influence, is absolutely essential, and such 
dition is very very difficult to attain. Bergson was 

vith wha Phe. saw in the depths of the ocean of 
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self-consciousness, and the treasures discovered there declared 
forcibly and loudly for their™fnestimable worth and value as 
contrasted with that of the pebbles hitherto collected in the Ry 
-sea-beach of intellectualism. But ‘Sankara tells us that he has 
‘dived deeper still and discovered a place where everything is 
quiet, where there is „perfect and all-pervading luminosity, where 
there is perfect eaSe and harmony and freedom, where all 
multiplicty and diversity and roaring of the waves of the surface - 
are for ever stopped. ) 

Patañjali also speaks of such svarupajñāna or knowledge of 

the seas it really is. When the chittabr ittis or operations 

of the mind are fully controlled, then the Drasta or the seer or 

the self is free from all disturbing influences afd can be experi- 

enced just in its svarupa—4 infana fafau: are: awur- 

aqraq | In the Samadhi state, preparations for which are made 

through Dhāranā and Dhyāna— fixation and “meditation, the 
_ object is revealed in its svarupa. ( Pataiijali speaks of prajnha 
= intuition which is ritambhara or unerring, and this is 
= acquired in the Samadhi state. AAT Aa WHT AI GA: JANA- s 
= manan afana t fataware | This intuition which reveals 
the truth, where there is not the least possibility of error is 
different from knowledge acquired through testimony or 
inference. Inferences and testimonies can give us only sāmā- 
| nyajitana or descriptive knowledge. They can give us no 
_ višeşajňāna or acquaintance or rather appreciation of the 4 
= thing. But this intuition takes us to the very heart of things, | 
reveals their speciality or individuality, gives us visesha or 

__ appreciation, which is something unspeakable) The Bhasyakara 
E; s afe fañau maag a:a: words can never express what 
‘is peculiar to the individual. Things distant and of very fine ` 
bas magnitude cannot be grasped by ordinary perce ptions 142 a 
| we should not suppose that >a thing does not exis t, merely 
be pec sas perceptim, afecados- and testim ne PA annot give us- 
knowledge of it. The existence o owl ot is not disproved — 
E ae se rea ns ics of bese tidy 2 edge > supply us 
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. with its knowledge; rather we have to find out some other 
pramana or source of knowledge and Patafijali gives us a new 
source of knowledge and this is (samadhi™prajijawhich is 
also unerring at a certain stage. Bi: 

In the nirvikalpa samadhi state, the self is realised directly 
in its real nature by the self. This is very near to Sankara’s 
aparokshanubhuti. But there seems to bea point of distinc- 
tion. While there are indications of aaqa Byuthydina or falling 
away from the nirvikalpa samadhi, Sankara speaks of no such 
state. To put clearly, a Yogin even when he has attained 
nirvikalpa samadhi may, aftera certain period of time when 
the samádhi state is no longer, return to moments of ordinary 
consciousness. °His experience in the samādhi state differs 
from his experiences of his ordinary moments. But \ Sankara’s 
aparokshanubhuti or Atmabodha, once attained, is never lost, 
there is no Byuthyana or falling away from it. Patañjali's 
nirvikalpa samadhi seems to be dependent on a process, while 
Sankara’s aparoksainubhuti seems to be altogether independent 
of all processes whatsoever) 


NALINIKANTA BRAHMA 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF VASISHTHA 


This paper is a brief sketch of the philosophical doctrines 
embodied in the huge and important work, Yoga Vasishtha, 
which curiously enough, has not been given the attention it 
really deserves. It is a work of real philosophical merit and 
has a right “to be recognised as one of the best works on the 
Vedanta metaphysics. 
The author of the work presents to us the doctrines 
Ramachandra is supposed to have been tought by Vasish- 
tha. Rama, while still a boy begins to reflect on the nature 
of things and finds them unsatisfactory, illogical, transitory 
and illusory. As a consequence he is overpowered -by pessi- 
mism. Rama’s father coming to know of his condition calls him 
in the presence of Vasishtha before whom Ramachandra gives 
expression to his views. ‘What use,’ he says, ‘is there of our 
living here when we are all born to die? Life is momentary 
and is fastly passing away. Itis a doll in the hands of death. 
Our mind is so restless that it never finds lasting repose in 
any thing. Our desires are insatiate and always flow from 
one object to another. The body is an abode of disease and 

suffering. Childhood is beset with want of strength and wis- 
= dom. Youth, in itself evanescent, makes our minds polluted. 
In youth we become slaves to the person of the women, which 
appears charming only for a short time, but turns destructive 

arial and happiness soon after. There is none whom old- 
ag » does not overcome. Our existence is a mere mockery. 
AS | + énjoyments are the source of 
Bese Stces allure us to ruin. Our own senses are oure enemy. 
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Vasishtha begins by saying that true happiness which 
is unconsciously desired by all does not reside in objects. 
Objects of our enjoyment appear to be pleasant only when we 
have a hankering or desirefor them. There is a real pleasure, 
joy, or happiness which is felt in the absence of desires; and 
itis the abiding pleasure belonging to the very nature of our 
self for which we have to go nowhere outside. Itis on account 
of the ignorance of the self and consequently of the false 
knowledge of the world that we suffer all sorts of pain. But 
there is a way out’ of this wrong vision, and it consists in 
the right investigation into the nature of the self and the 
world. 

Before one’starts to acquire anything he must be convin- 
ced of the fact that the sole determining factor in any achieve- 
ment is one’s own self-exertion. Those, who vainly depend 
upon fate for getting their desired objects and so neglect self- 
effort, are their own enemy. They depend upon a thing which 
neither exists nor does aught, For fate is a non-entity. Our 
fate is nothing but the inevitable result of our own accom- 
plished deeds. The actions performed in a former life become 
destiny in the next. So, the so-called fate can easily be over- 
come by our present efforts. For of the two powers that of the 
present is superior to the other because the past has become 
what it is and the present is still undetermined. 

There are four other requirements also which a man desi- 
rous of truth, in particular, should cultivate in order that he 
may easily succeed in his efforts; namely, balance of mind, 
contentment, association with the wise, and rational thinking. 
Of these the last is the most important. For, by no other way 
does one directly come to the knowledge of truth than one’s 
own rational thought. In fact there is no other means (W019 ) 
of knowing the self than self-intuition, without which we can 
have no conception of it. 

The na e of our knowledge pre-supposes that behind 
li nd ayenety perceived in the world there is an 
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all-embracing unity. AM relations presuppose some identity 
behind the rélated things. And knowledge, specially, can have 


only for its object that which is homogeneous with it in nature. Ba 
Consequently all objects along with the perceiving subject 
are modifications of mind. 

The world is a manifestation of mind, i.e., a system of oa 
ideas (areqat:) in the mind. Everything (aq) is the coinage -E 


of mind as the dream-experiences are. Itis also evident from 
the fact tat yogis do not experience anything at all when 
they bring their mind to rest. Time isa relation of succession 
of one idea after another. It is also mind’s imagination and 
is relative to the flow of ideas. Space is also a relation of 
co-existence of ideas and is relative to the mind’s activity. 
The law of nature (faa) is nothing but the idea of sameness 
inthe order of ideas. The stability and persistence of the n 
world are also, like those in a dream, the imagination of mind. 

On this view there is little or no difference between the 
dream world and the waking world. Both are alike in their 
nature and as long as each lasts, it gives us the same sense 
of reality and stability as the other. 

Every individual perceives only what is within his own 
mind. No mind perceives aught but its own ideas. So the 
world appearance has arisen individually to every mind, and 

every mind has the power to manufacture its own universe. 
= But Vasishtha is not only a subjective Idealist. He admits < 
z. a plurality of minds and a common world-experience also, 
= which in its original form isa system of ideas in the cosmic 
8 2 mind which he names Brahma. Both these views are recon- 
Tiked thus. The ideas manufactured in the mind of Brahma 
arethe common objects of experience of - us all, although > 
inc our own mind they enter as our own. And every mind- 
be sing t the manifestation of the same Divine Min d capa i of 
representing within itself other i nanna i minds as its own 
ideas, The common i ideas of us al IENS, us s the ap popac: 
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There is another very mteresting outcome of this kind 
of Idealism, namely, that there are worlds within worlds. What- 
ever is thought by the mind, he it cosmic or individual, be- 
comes, in its own turn, a mind, the creator of its own world. 
In every universe, thus, there are contained millions of other 
universes and this process goes ad infinitum. There is, how- 
ever, no fixed uniformity governing all the worlds. Some of 
them are indeed similar in their whole nature, others similar 
only in some respects, others still quite different from one 
another. Every world-evolution, however, is followed by an 
involution. The evolution of the world proceeds on the princi- 
ple of desire-fulfilment, i.e., the materialisation of our desires in 
the shape of objects of enjoyment on the one hand, and the 
body and sense-organs on the other. 

This standpoint of idealism saves us from many false 
conceptions of our life. Death is one of them. In death 
there is nothing really to fear. Even if death means the total 
dissolution of the person, it is a desirable consummation, for 
r in that case, it is a cessation of all our sorrows and sufferings. 
But such total extinction does not occur in the case of all. 
Souls bound to their desire are led from one body to another 
in endless succession and death is only a change of experience. 
The body being dead the vital airs ( arm: )with the potential 
mental energy in them mix with the atmospheric air, where 
having recovered from their state of forgetfulness after some 
: time, the dead experience various kinds of other worlds, e.g., 

heaven and hell according to their respective beliefs and merits. 
Having enjoyed the bliss of heaven or the pain of hell, the 
minds begin to experience to wander again on this earth in 


- bodies worthy of their spiritual status. It is only the persons 
who have realised their divinity (taaga: ) that having given up 
= their bodies do not undergo any other world experience, for 


they have no desires to fructify. They attain the state of Nir- 


vena-—the1 total extinction of separate existence. Thus there 
posit Itis a change in our experience 
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due to our desires. Ig is also possible for us to have 
control over*death. Death is powerless in the case of those who 
are above sorrows, cares and anxieties; who are not slaves = 
to their changing moods and lusty passions, People, pure at 
heart, can live as long as they like. 

Thus what a tremendous power mind has got! Whatever | 
it thinks intensely and believes, comes to exist. It is the seed J 
of the world, nave of the universe. Creation and Dissolution 
are the rismg and setting of its activities. Every individual 
mind is the master of its destiny, maker of its body and cir- 
cumstances. There is no other agency but our mental efforts 
that give us our desired objects. Mind creates the body 
from its own imagination, can change the fofm of the body by 
the force of its imagination. It can cure all the physical 
diseases of the body by its own harmonious and healthy 


thoughts, for all physical diseases have their root in mental ? 
i inharmony. Our health and youth are in our own hands to 
al make or mar. It is in our own power to stay well and young 
as long as we like. For whatever the mind determines to see D 


in the body, no agency can obstruct. Bondage and Freedom 
are also the states of mind. Bondage consists in our depen- 
dence on some thing other than ourselves for our happiness and 
joy- Freedom from such a wrong belief is liberation., He 
is liberated indeed, who is centred within and does not look 
for his happiness to other things. The peace of our own 
mind flls the whole universe with nectar for us, just as for him 
that wears the shoes the whole earth becomes covered with 
skin. - : R 
AP, = Mind is named differently according to its various activities 
| or aspects Mind, Buddhi, Ahaùkār, Chitta, | Karma, Kalpana, pi 
Smriti, Väsanā, Avidyā, Mah, Indriya, Prakriti, Maya, K riya 
Jive a 1, Puryashtak, Ativahik, Draje; aa n jonaa the pr 
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absolute consciousness. The Absolyte (aW) in its creative 
aspect or power, by its own Free Will, in mere sportful overflow 
of joy, comes to self-consciousness at one point, as, it were, — 
which in other words is the self-forgetfulness of the whole— 
and on account of intensity there, begins to vibrate in the 
form of thinking activity and assumes a separate and distinct 
existence for itself as apart from the whole“ whose one aspect 
it is in reality. The rise of the mind, be it cosmic or individual, 
is a spontaneous activity and is not governed by the law of 
karma. The law, however, begins to prevail when a mind 
begins a life of separation and distinctness and operates so 
long as the union with the Absolute is not realised. Mind in 
reality is not a*separate and distinct reality from the Absolute 
but one with it as its own power. 

_ The Absolute and its power are not two realities. It ts 
one and the same Absolute which is itself and its Power also. 
The power when it is active may falsely assume reality for 
itself but when it recoils back to its possessor, it merges in 
it and becomes undifferentiated. 

It is very difficult to say anything about the Absolute, for, 
it is above all our concepts and categories which are coined 
from our limited experience. We cannot for example, say 
whether it is one or many; Being or non-being; self or not- 
self; changing or at rest. It is only the mystic experience of 
those who have raised themselves above the relative stand- 


-point that some how comprehends the nature of the Absolute. 


What we can say is that it isthe All-powerful Reality manifest- 


ing itself in all things. It is the subtlest of the subtle and 


grossest of the gross. It is the unchanging soul of the 
perpetual change. It illumines the self as well as all other 
things. It is not far from us but exists always in our own 
selves as the pure consciousness, the source of all our thoughts. 

All our conceptions and experience of life and world are 
relatively true because they are mere appearance to us. From 
the © point of view of the absolute Reality, however, there is 
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neither the subject nor tke object ; neither life nor death neither 
bondage nor freedom. There is no world-experience for the 
Absolute, for from the standpoint of the Absolute it is a non- 
entity like the son of a barren woman. All such assertion 
that the universe evolves from the Absolute, that it creates the 
universe or even that it is the seed of the universe (atsiry tana) 
are made for practical purposes. The universe is waa (unpro- 
duced). 

Now tke problem is : how can this absolute reality be made 
a really conscious experience of our life. There is only one 
method, namely, rational investigation of Truth and living tt. 
It cannot be realised by any other means. Itis not even a 
matter of grace of any god or spiritual teacher; for no god 
can confer freedom on one who is not disciplined through his 
own right thinking. No renunciation of any kind of actions or 
performance of others is required. What is required is rising 
to a ligher standpoint and cutting the very root of actions, 
namely, desires for limited things. 

Knowledge is, thus, the only requirement for liberation. X 
But whatever we come to know should not remain a mere 
belief but should become the experience of life. And we 
should try to raise ourselves to the absolute standpoint by 
constant practice, which is to be made along either of the two 
lines: agaaa — constantly imagining oneself to be identical 
with the Absolute —and watfaaa—stopping the activity of 
the mind. There are two ways of doing the latter ; renuncia- 
tion of desires and control of the vital airs (mya). 

Thus self-realisation is not like a magic feat but a long 
process of our own conscious effort. It is a psychological 
process of transforming a tiny, weak, and miserable creature x 
into the Almighty, Blissful Absolute. There are seven main 
psychological stages on the path of this realisation. fata (dawn 
of reflective consciousness), faareur (rational investigation), ó 

a@aeraat (purification of mind), gutaa (realisation of 
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consciousness in their essence), aitam (realisation of the unity), 
and fag¢amart (the ultimate peace where all experience of 
distinctness drops down). 

The traveller on the sixth stage is called the E Such 
a man sees all things in the same light. He is neither delighted 
in prosperity nor dejected in distress. _ Though outwardly 
in discharging the duties of life, yet he is free within. He is 
in fact free from all the bonds of caste, creed and shastras. 
He is always cheerful and happy. He is polite and friendly 
to all. He does neither shun what comes to him nor desires 
to get what is away from him. He is a child with children, 
youthful in the society of the young, and grave in the company 
of the aged and the wise. Such a man rises above all laws of 
morality. There is no good to be realised by him through 
action, for there is nothing in this world which is desirable 
to the free. Yet he performs action that circumstances 
demand of him for he knows that as long as life contmues as 
a result of his previous desires it has to vibrate into activity. 
Yet his action is not an action because there is no desire for 
it. Such a man is protected throughout his life by the very 
power of nature. All things necessary for life are obtained 
with little labour. ; 

These are some of the doctrines dealt with very thoroughly 
and beautifully in the Yoga Vastshtha which consists of more 
than thirty-two thousand stanzas of the sanskrit language. 
I have discussed the philosophy of Vasishtha in a separate 
book which will soon be before the public. 


B. L. ATREYA 








PERCEPT AND IDEA 


A Percept and an Idea refer to one and the same object. 
That is why the process of Memory has been variously called Æe- 
collection, Re-cognition, Xe-production,etc. Indian psychologists, 
described Smarana as ‘ Tadākärollekhi Vijnanam, t.e.,' knowledge 
which identifies its object with that of the previous cognition.’ 
It is worth noting that although some of the Indian thinkers of 
the orthodox school admitted no less than eight or nine modes 
of the Pramana or sources of knowledge,—accepting, as they 
did, in some cases the admissibility of Aitihya or hearsay 
_evidence—none of them acknowledged the Pramdna-hood of 
Smriti or Recollection. The Buddhist epistemologists agree 
with the thinkers of the orthodox Indian school in rejecting the 
Pramana-hood of Smriti, The reason of thus eliminating 
Recollection is not of course far to seek. The definition of the 
~ Pramiéna, as stated by the old Mimansa school and unhesita- 
tingly accepted in principle by all the orthodox as well as the 
Buddhist epistemologists was, ‘Anadhigatarthadhigantrt 
Pramanam. ‘The Pramana is that which makes known what 
was previously unknown, If so—Smrifi is certainly no 
M  Pramàņa, for its object, being identical with the object of - 
_ Perception must have been previously known. 
= ç While, it may be readily admitted that Perception and 
K I; Recollection refer to one and the same object, the question is 
qu te a debatable one, whether the contents of Recolle ction ; are 


= > ical with those of Perception. It has appeared ‘to: many D 
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they are not essentially different. Wyndt also applies the term 
Vorstellung both to Perception and to Idea. : 

Here we want to pause and consider the position well. 
The difference between a Percept and an Idea is said (e.g., by 
Titchener) to correspond with the difference between -the 
existence and the non-existence of an outside object. The 
latter difference is certainly not a difference of degree in inten- 
sity or vivacity ; a non-existent thing cannot be said to exist 
faintly before us. "Hence the difference between a Percept 
and an Idea seems to be one of 4imd. This essential difference 
between a Percept and an Idea is accounted for by the, fact 
that the latter is more or less a product pf the activity of the 
mind. Reid mtans the same fact when he says, “An ability 
to revive our ideas or perceptions after they have ceased to be, 
can signify no more than an ability to create new ideas or per- 
ceptions, similar to those, we have had before.’ And then, 
is it absolutely true that matters of Perception and Recollec- 
tion are the same ? Hume has referred to the difference in 
intensity between them. Locke who uses'the term /dea for 
both a Percept and an Idea, admitted that the contents of 
Recollection are not exactly identical with those of Perception, 
in as much as the former have “the additional perception, 
annexed to them that it (the mind) has had them before.” 
Observation would moreover show that while the matter of 
Perception is conspicuous by the richness of its details that of 
Recollection has more and more a ‘ schematic character.’ 

In India, when the Mimānsā school rejected the Pramana- 
hood of Smriti and was followed by all other schools of thought, 
including the Buddhist, a necessity was felt for pointing out 
that the matters of Perception and Recollection were not 
exactly identical. The credit is due to the Fatina philosophers 
for including Smriti in the category of the Pramanas. ‘COg- 
nition, according to them, is a mode of the Pardksha Pramana, 
the source of indirect knowledge. The difference between the 
| | id ands the Paroksha is this that the matters of the 
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former appear to be clearer and richer in details than those of 
the latter. In a way thus, the Faina psychologists subscribed 
to the contention of Hume that a Percept has greater vivacity 
than an Idea. But they went further than that and admitted 
that the matter of Recollection is different in kind from that of 
: Perception. *“ Recollection,” says Ratnaprabhacharyya, “ is 
dependent on Perception only in so far as its genesis is con- 
cerned, —it being possible because of the traces left in the mind 
by Perception ; as regards the determination of its objects, it 
has independence......". He goes on arguing,......‘'as Percep- 
tion gives us the knowledge of objects with many details and 
as Recollection gives us that of objects with but a small 
number of those details, Recollection is an indeptndent process. 
It may be said, ‘ well not in all cases does Recollection revive 


only some of the details ; there are cases in which it is found to 


revive a// the details. (ls mot Recollection identical with 
= Perception in such cases? )”...... (Our answer is): ‘No; in 
= such cases, the fact that if is being perceived is a detail which 
sis never present in Recollection...... In Recollection, what we X 


have is the fact that its object was perceived.” 

It is thus that the Percept and its corresponding Memory- 
Idea refer to one and the same object but that their contents 
ay are essentially different. There is no denial that the Idea 

originates from the Percept. It is difficult, however, if not 
erosive, to demonstrate how a Percept becomes transformed P 
into an Idea. So far, the modern psychologists have been able 
| or to point out some facts of consciousness which intermediate 
betweenthe Percept and the Idea. These! a been called 
_‘After-Sensation,” * Recurrent Sensation’ and ‘ Pr mary penay 
| Im: ae (Ward). It is doubtful, however, if attempts to 
) vay from the province of Perce tion and P EIA them 
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they are all due to the persistence of*the original peripheral or 
cerebral excitations after the stimulus is withdrawn. They are 
thus within the domain of Perception still. _ ; 

In India, the Buddhist phychologists characterised Pratya- 
Asha as Nirvikalpa or absolutely undetermined, According 
to the Buddhists, Pratyaksha or Perceptiop proper is confined 
to sensing the Object, pure and simple; it is Nirvikalpa or 
undetermined by the processes of conception and naming. As 
distinguished from the Wirvita/pa, what follows it, is called the 
Savikatpa. The Buddhist philosophers contend that the Savika/pa 
is not Pratyaksha in the strict sense of the term, as there are 
in it (to quote the words of Aniruddha Bhatta) “ —elements 
of naming and conception which are introduced by Recollec- 
tion, due to the apprehension of similarity and the consequent 
re-awakening of Samskara or parts of association.” 

The Savikalpa is thus the product of Ideation. The 
followers of FRana-garbha are of opinion that the Savika/pa, 
which is characterised by its ideational elements takes its origin 
from the A/and-vijnana or Manasa-Pratyaksha, This has been 
defined by the author of Vy@ya-vindu as, ‘‘ —what is similar to 
and unseparated from Sensuous Perception and is generated by 
Sensuous Perception, attended with a matter which is unsepa- 
rated from its own.” Objects of the A/and-vijmana are essen- 
tially similar to After-Image, etc., of the modern European 
psychology. In illustrating the Mdanasa-Pratyaksha, the 
Buddhist commentator expressly says that we have Sensuous 
Perception when the Eyes, for instance, are operating; Mental 
Perception, on = SHE contrary, arises when these cease to be 
active. 

e ESN of the Mand-vijiana is not exactly the object, 
as it is perceived in the /udriya-vijñāna; and herein lies the 
similarity between the object of the Mand-vijñāna and the 
Savikalpa according to Jñāna-garbħa who consequently con- 
cludes that the latter originates from the former. His theory is 

n rejso by pra. However much an After-Sensation 
‘a 
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may appear to be similar to a Memory-Idea, it is impossible 
not to notice the fundamental difference between the two; 


one is, after all, an Image, closely connected with Sense-Per-. 


ception; the latter is an idea produced independently of any 
sense-stimulation. 

The nature of the Mand-vijiana and of its contents is 
clearly expressed in the Buddhist answer to Kumarila's criticism 
of the doctrine. The Buddhists point out that the object of 
the Afané-vijiana is different from that of the /zdriya-visiana, 
although both of them belong to the same unitary continuum or 
Santana. In modern psychology too, an After-Image is by no 
means identified with actual Perception. At the same time, the 


_ After-Image is not the Memory-Idea; thes€ two also are 


— "\ > 


essentially different. The After-Image, after all, is a product 
or by-product of the perceptual process. The Buddhists recog- 
nise this by’saying that the M/and-vijnana is, “what is similar 
to and unseparated from Sensuous Perception and is generated 
by Sensuous Perception ...+...."' — 
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IS ADVAITISM AN ADEQUATE ANSWER TO 
BUDDHISM ? 


Has Sankara answered Buddha ? eliminating personali- 
ties, has it been considered by the orthodox and carefully trans- 
mitted tradition of the Vedanta, that Advaitism is an adequate 
answer to Buddhism? At the very outset the issue can be 
honestly and straightforwardly formulated thus. The Dvyaita 
Vedanta of Sri Anandatirtha definitely holds that Sri Sankara 
has to be considered a Pracchanna-Bauddha—a veiled 
Buddhist—or a Buddhist Incognito—whose metaphysical theo- 
ries and doctrines have the most striking and astonishing family 
resemblance to those of the Buddhists. In the course of the 
present discussion, I desire to examine the question; Is the 
charge of Sankara being a Pracchanna Bauddha sustainable in 
the light of any affinity existing between the doctrines of Advait- 
ism and Buddhism? If the answer be in the affirmative, may it 
not be possible in the interests of fair historical judgment’ and 
criticism to exonerate Madhva from the charge or accusation— 
almost classic among the orthodox pandit circles—of having 
libelled their opponents by characterising them as Pracchanna 
Bauddhas and thereby endeavouring to thwart the successful pro- 
selytising progress of the Advaitins and otherwise discrediting 
generally their system of philosophy ? The discussion can pro- 
ceed on fwo clearly defined lines. (1) Sankara’s criticism of 
Buddhism occurring in the Second Adhyaya of the Brahmasutras 
may be shown to be untenable. In that case the net result of 
the discussion will be that Advaitism is no adequate answer to 


Buddhism—on the ork: that the Buddhist conceptions of | 
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(1) Ultimate Reality, (3) Finite world, (3) their relationship, 
etc.,—have been left where they are and they have not been 
improved upon by their critics. The second method of 
procedure is this: (2) If it is possible to point out some striking 
affinity between the Buddhist and Advaitic conceptions of the 
Ultimate Reality, Finite Universe, ete.—then it should be held 
that Advaitism is fio answer to Buddhism. Let me briefly 
touch upon the former mode of procedure and devote greater 
attention tothe latter. 

I desire to confine the discussion to fwo works which alone 
in my view contain the necessary internal evidence.’ (1) They 
are Sri Sankara’s Bhashya on Fifteen Sutras of the Second 
Adhyaya, second Pada, of the Brahmasutrds, and (2) Sri 
Anandatirtha’s work entitled 7a/fvodyota. 

By the author or the compiler of the Brahmasutras * Fifteen 
Sutras have been devoted toa refutation of Buddhism, The 
following are the salient points of Sankara’s Critique of Buddh- 
ism. (1) The atomic collocation of the Buddhists cannot be 
sustained on account of the absence of an intelligent Prime 
Mover who would bring the atoms. together. (2) Everything 
cannot be transitory or momentary. Nothing in fact can be. 


On the view of momentariness the concept of causality will have ~ 


to be surrendered. (3) Onthe Buddhist view neither creation 
nor destruction of the Universe can be rendered intelligible. (4) 


The conception of soul—jiva as Kshanikajiaénasantana—succes- 


sion of moments of awareness, is untenable in view of the fact 
of Memory. (5) The illusory character of the Universe is un- 
sustainable on account of the marked contrast between the 


_ waking and the dreaming states. 


“What is Sankara’s substitute ? Like TORE he has 
recourse to a Neus—and calls it Atman. A BOIS has to be | 
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made between a purely mechanistic explanation of the Universe 
and the teleological one. Supposing the latter ts urged by 
Sankara as against the former view of the Buddhists, is it 
consistently held and is it in conformity with the other leading 
metaphysical concepts of the system such asthe Nirgunatva— 
nirikaratva—nirdharmakatva—etc. of the Brahman? A monis- 
tic Philosophy or uncompromising absolutifm has to face an 
inevitable nemesis. Why should the Absolute ever manifest 
itself as the finite world and get itself entangled in the “ Phan- 
tasmagoria of metempsychosis?’' (Gough) is a pertinent 
question. It is not a valid reply that the why of things can 
never be explained by limited finite human intelligence. That 
all can be explained by Maya or Avidya can only land usin a 
Cul-de-sac. An intelligent First Cause is sought tobe estab- 
lished by Sankara) What has been the result? It cannot be 
held to be personal. It cannot be assigned definite form, 
features and qualities. It has to remain a mysterious some- 
thing. Instead, the Buddhistic notion of atomic conglomera- 
tion may be accepted. Yet Sankara would not. 

Sutra 29 deserves special consideration. Sankara has 
the following significant sentence: “ Narvam jagaritopalab- 
“tham  vasthu sthambhadikam kasyamchidapyavasthayam 
hadhyate”’ He who runs may read Sankara’s anxiety to estab- 
lish a contrast between the Dreaming and the Waking states. 
What are the criteria? Badha and Abadha. The dream 
experiences are found to be at variance with and in contradic- 
tion to the waking state. The former are negated and denied 
in the light of the latter. This contrast between the waking 
and the dreaming states is a standing and persistent fact. The 
waking state is never denied or sublated under any circum- 
stances. The term used by Sankara is kasyamchidapyavas- 
thayam. Does the term include the paramarthikavastha—the 
state of identity between the Finite and the Absolute—the 
Jiva and the Brahman ? Why should an exception be made ? 
For the nonce Sankara appears to have forgotten the state. 
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His own theory is tha the waking state shares the same fate 
as the dream one. If the dream is unreal now in the light of 
the waking state, the turn of the latter itself will come next. 
Both are Unreal. lf so, what is the criticism which Sankara 
may be said to have successfully urged against the Buddhists ? 
It is a perfectly relevant question whether Sankara has effec- 
tively improved upon or answered the Buddhistic doctrine of 
the illusory character of the, Universe, by vehement assertions 
merely to the contrary. If the waking state is not denied or 
negated or sublated, ġy any higher one possessing more 
reality, as it really appears to be according to the implieation 
contained in the significant sentence Kasyamchidapyavas- 


thayam na Badhyate—then the foremost plank of Advaitism has 


to be abandoned or kept in the back ground. The Buddhist 
may well retort that no differentia. has been found for the 
Vyavahiira stage. Let us apply the criteria of Sankara himself. 
Badha and Abadha. The dream world is sublated and negated 
by the waking. The waking in its turn is sublated and negated 
by a knowledge of Brahman. 

Did Sankara really mean to accord a greater degree of 
reality to the waking state? If so, is it not strange that a 
lower degree is deliberately assigned to it just to make it 
capable of negation or sublation when the knowledge of the 
Paramarthika is once attained? On the criterion of negation 
then, the dreaming and the waking states satisfy the required 
conditions and both are unreal and illusory. 

It is difficult to say what exactly prevents Sankara from 


arriving at the unreality of the Universe exactly on the same 
_ logic as the Buddhists. Both should be annihilated. 


It does not matter at all if the annihilation or sublation of 


the waking state comes later in point of time. Further Sankara 

a = stands committed to a definite position which he cas go back 
pon _ The world is Jina Nhat A my dhva 
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The position amounts to this. Either the waking state is 
sublated by the Péramarthikivasthanubhava—thé experience 
intuitive of the ultimate reality—or not. If it is, it. should- be 
on a par with the dream state as far as sublation is concerned, 
and hence is illusory even as the dream state. If not, one 
would be left with the suicidal admission of the reality of the 
finite universe. It is better the issue is narrowed down to an 
‘nterpretation of the 29th Sutra—vaidhdrmyaccha na svapna- 
avat. s 

It is possible to adduce yet another reason. The Buddhists 
hold the theory of aprāmānya being svatah. To them all 
existence is prima facie illusory. Consistently with their notion 
of Pramanya, they have developed the unreality of the universe. 
But to the Advaitins, Pramanya is svatah. The admission of 
the unreality of the universe is really inconsistent with the 
Svatahprimianya. The point of the contention is this. The 
unreality of the Universe can be consistently held by the 
Buddhists in view of apramanya being svatah. The Advaitins 
on the other hand who cling to the view of pramanya 
being svafah — cannot consistently maintain the said theory.’ 
Some such considerations as the above appear to have made 
‘Anandatirtha discern some striking affinity between the Buddhist 
and Advaitic doctrines. 

After a general criticism of Méaya-Vada Anandatirtha 
makes a reference to Sutras 26-28, and pointedly to 29, and 
remarks that Maya-Vada has not commanded the approval of 
the Sutrakara. The question is asked: is it not usual to 
understand the Sutras in view as containing a repudiation of 
sunyavada ? True. But there is hardly any difference bet- 
ween Sunyavida and Mayavada. Anandatirtha writes: nacha 
sunyavadinassakasat vailakshanyam mayavadinah, There is 
no difference or divergence between Mayavada and Sunyavada. 
So the Sutrakara’s refutation of Sunyavada can very well “be 


> Soo Nyāyämrita and Advaitasiddhi ~The chapter on Drisyatvahetw, 
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interpreted to mean angl imply the repudiation of Māyāvāda 
as well, in view of their fundamental resemblances. 

m 


Let us first consider the reality of the Universe. Vyava- 
haritkasatvasya tenapyangikriyamanatvat. The Buddhist too 
admits a qualifed and conditional realitw of the Universe. 
Satyam tu dvividham proktam—samvritam pairamarthikam. 
Samovritam nyavahia rya m syat—nivrittan pūramārthikam. Two 
kinds or types of reality—including the Sunya are admitted 
by the Buddhists. One is the Samvriti Satya, the reality 
of the finite universe—the phenomenal existence. The other 
is the pāramārthika—the noumenal. So do the advaitins. 
Vichāryamāne no satvam-satvamchapipratiyate. Yasya tat- 
samvritam jneyam vyavaharapadam cha yat." Logical analy- 
sis reduces the finite into illusory existences. It does not 
exist in the beginning. It does not in the end. How can 
it in the middle? Yet the finite world is existent for all practi- 
cal purposes. Such is the characteristic of the tantalising 
Samvritisatya. This description exactly fits in with that of i 
the Advaitins of the world as sadasadvilakshana. 

The familiar Buddhist K@rika is quoted. Dvesatye samu- 

= pasritya buddhanam dharmadesana. Loke samvritt satyam 
cha satyam cha paramarthatah, 

Anandatirtha next turns his attention to emphasise the 
= s» resemblance’ between the Buddhistic Sunya and the Advaitic 
Brahman. The stanza from Murfirisataka “ Anritajada viro- è 
3B dhirupamantatrayamalabandhana jadyata viruddham.” ete— 
= is quoted as typical embodiment of the Advaitic conception 
of Brahman. The Buddhist karik& ‘“‘Nasyasatvamastvam va 
na dosho guna eva va. Heyopadeyarahitam—tat sunyam pada- 


jpronbshsyam, etc. 
The following resemblances are pointed out, G) $ The 
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categories. So is the Sunya. (4) The Brahman manifests 
itself as the phenomenal universe. So does the Sunya. (5) 
The Brahman ts the goal of the Advaitins’ spiritual.and meta- 
physical endeavour. So is the Sunya the goal of the moral 
and metaphysical endeavour of the Buddhists. 

Anandatirtha contends that in view of the aforesaid points 
of striking resemblance between the Mayavada and the 
Sunyavada, it must be held that the Sutrakara while refuting 
the latter should have also had in mind the formef. Another 
minor justification is given. By common consent the Sutras 
are held to be visvatomukhah—capable of more than one imter- 
pretation. So for the sake of brevity the Sutrakāra did not 
take the trouble of refuting the tenets of Mayavida separately 
which he thought refuted by implication merely with the re- 
futation of Sunyavada. A faint echo of this view is heard 
in theopinion of the Western Savants like Thibaut who believed 
that the philosophy of Sri Ramé@nuja is more in accordance 
with the spirit of the Brahmasutras while that of Sankara more 
true to the spirit of the Upanishads. Whether the Abstract 
Monism of Sankara rings true to the Upanishadic teaching is 
still an open question. In matters of Religion and Philosophy 
we do not come across instances of res judicata. 

From the Kārikās quoted by Anandatirtha in the 7attvo- 
dyota it is clear that there is some strong afhnity between the 
Buddhistic and Advaitic concepts of the (1) Unreality of the 
Universe, (2) and the concept of Sunya and Brahman. 

2. The contrast that is between the waking and the 
dream states on which Sankara relies for a refutation of the 
Buddhist doctrines fails of its purpose, as the waking state 
itself, according to Sankara, is only Vyavah@rika and merely 
waits to be sublated by the dawn of illumination or knowledge 
of Brahman. 

3. The theory of Pratityasamutpida or unconscious 
cyclic causation has a close family resemblance to the Advaitic 
theory of the Upadanakaranatva of the Brahman. 
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4- The saguna Rrahman can be consistently assigned 
ho part. It is also vyāvahārika. The Nirguna Brahman is ` 
as good or as bad as the Buddhistic Sunya. ~ 
l 5. The resemblance or even the identity in the matter 
of leading doctrinal import between the Sunyavāda and Māyā- 
vida must render it hard to give an adequate explanation of 
Sankara’s vehement denunciations of Buddhism in his com- 
mentary on the Vedantasutras. : 

The following explanation can be provisionally yentured : 
There is a school of critical opinion which holds that the 
Critique of Pure Reason alone represents the personal reflec- 
tions of Kant and his convictions and that the Practical Reason 
is intended as a concession or accommodation to some strong 
prevalent contemporary opinion. Such may well have been 
the case with Sankara. His own keen sense of logic and 
marvellous powers of metaphysical analysis could have con- 
vinced him that his own Absolute was not after all really far 
removed from the Buddhistic Sunya and that the phenomenal 
reality which he ascribed to the world was the same as the 
Samvritisatya of the Buddhists. Yet he readily entered into 
a severe polemic against the Buddhistic doctrines. We have 
no means of judging at this time with any amount of certainty 
why Sankara found it necessary to range himself along with 
the critics of Buddhism, while as a matter of fact—as pointed 

out by Anandatirtha—his own view regarding the nature of 
H the reality. of the Universe, and the Nirguna Brahman resembles 
so closely that of the Buddhists. l E 
Only- one more aspect of the question remains to be 
touched upon. What satisfactory explanation can be offered 
for Sankara’s vehement Critique of Buddhism in his Bhāshya ~ 
= on the Brahmasutras ? —if indeed, as is urged by. Anandatirtha, 
‘there is little or no difference between the doctrines of 
3 San and Buddhism. Two ‘reasons’ gerd veale age: At 
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repudiating the authority of the Vedas, should have reached 
a definitely acute stage and adherence to the latter was perhaps 
condemned as heterodox. Sankara should have. thought it 
necessary that his own system be regarded as duly based on 
the authority of the scriptures. Secondly, it may be an adroit 
move on the part of Sri Sankara to hide for some reason or 
other his own intellectual sympathy with a “system of Pe 
tion which he nonetheless felt bound to criticise. 

Even granting for the sake of argument tĦat the two 
reasons aforesaid are not valid, the fate of Sankara’s Critique of 
Buddhism must rest on its compatibility or otherwise with 
the leading doctrines of his own system of philosophy. Is 
the criticism cotmpatible with two of his leading doctrines: 
the unreality of the Universe and the Nirguna Bratman ? 
As Anandatirtha has conclusively pointed out, Sankara’s Critique 
of Buddhism is i-compatible with his own two leading 
doctrines. This incompatibility is sought to be based 
on the affinity existing between the Mayavada and the 
Sunyaviida. 

If indeed after an examination of the leading doctrines 
of the Sunyavada and Māyāvāda, it should transpire that the 
two have striking points of resemblance, Anandatirtha and 
his commentators should be exonerated from the charge of 
having written a libellous attack against their opponents by ° 


_calling them Pracchanna Bauddhas. It cannot be doubted 


that such an affinity does exist. Prof. S. Radhakrishnan 
writes: “It is a strange irony that the great exponents of 
the two doctrines look upon themselves as supporting antago- 
nistic positions.” (p. 669. Indian Philosophy.) 

_I conclude then with a definite answer to the question 
appearing as the heading of this discussion—Is Advaitism 
an adequate answer to Buddhism? The answer is in the 
negative. Advaitism is no adequate answer. The problems 
of ultimate reality and the reality of the finite Universe are 


exactly wkere the Buddhists left them. The Buddhistic and 
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the Advaitic doctrines—the Sunyavāda and the Māyāvāda as 
pointed out+by Anandatirtha—closely resemble one another. 
There is then some justification for the humorous characterisa- 
tion of the Advaitins as Pracchanna Bauddhas. 


R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 














ONE OF INDIA'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 


The final test of Truth and its criterion. 


Of what value is any philosophy if it teach us not what is 
true? Every school, therefore, contends that its own position is 
based on truth, as it is known, and that others’ conclusions 
are either not true or only approaching the truth attained by it. 
And there appears to be hardly a work on philosophy which 
in seeking to establish its own views and in demolishing those 
of others, does not make use of such language as ‘ That is 
untenable,” ‘This is unsound,’ ‘That is inconceivable,’ ‘ That 
is irrational,’ ‘That has no proof,’ ‘ This gives us no satisfac- 
tion,’ ‘That is absurd,’ ‘This conveys no meaning,’ * This 
serves no purpose,’ ‘That has no value’ and so forth. It there- 
fore happens that what appears erroneous to one is perfectly 
sound to another; and what is unthimkable to one is most 
easily concerved by another. But when critics thus attack 
one another they seem to appeal to some common or recognised 
tribunal. And every human being behaves as though there 
were in him an mbherent capacity to discern truth from error. 
Does truth then mean the same for all men ? If not, is there 
at least a common criterion of truth? If there be no such 
common ground of truth, a philosophical congress would only 
be a vam show. 

This babel of philosophies, though it has multiplied grave 
doubts and irreconcilable differences, has been productive of a 
great good. ‘It has brought once again into proper relief the 
central ‘problem of philosophy (and may I add of Religion 
also ? }=the old ‘old question: What is truth and what is its 
¢riterion ? Philosophy, therefore, isnot merely the love of what 
the ancient Greeks somewhat vaguely termed wisdom (Sophia) 
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but the love of what the ancient Hindus specifically indicated 
by truth (Satyam). 

Nothing, therefore, would be more easy, but nothing more N 
useless, in philosophy than to assert, in respect of any funda- 
mental doctrine, that a Hume or a Kant is unsound or that a 
Rāmānuja or a Sankara is absurd without the critic's stating 
his own idea of truth*and without his examining that of the 
philosopher criticised. 

i -Now, isstruth only a will-o’-the-wisp enticing us to a 
quagmire, or a horizon that every one sees but no one reaches ? 
That is w hat the vast and formidable literature that has grown 
around. it makes one fear. Even beasts and birds seem to be 
instinctively capable of distinguishing the true ‘from the false. 
And every man, from the philosopher down to the fool, acts 
as though he could instinctively know truth though he may 
not be able to give the meaning of it. Let us, therefore, make 
a start by noting how man instinctively sets about when he 
seeks to ascertain the truth of any belief or judgment. The 
question of truth does not appear to arise till a doubt arises a 
and a doubt manifests itself only when a contradiction is felt 
either in thought only or in practical life ( in working ). As 
contradictions increase the need is felt for testing every piece 

of knowledge. And the usual method adopted for testing is 

á to see whether one’s knowledge of any fact of experience is 

Ez; contradicted by that of others or by one’s own, at different — = 

times and under varying con@itions. The absence of contradic- g 

tion gives him all the assurance that ts possible, which | is also 

the underlying principle of the Scientist’s method: of _ascertain- 

ing. truth. But what is not contradicted at one time may be 

ontradicted at another time or by another person. Unless, - 

3 therefore, one, ‘could. consult all men and all times, one »can 
_ never r get at ‘what is absolutely uncontradicted ‘knowledge. 
Ea [l'his is instinctive method évidently deman i hat trt ith "should be 
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point of view what we in the work-a- day world would ‘call — truth 
is not truth, but only the way to truth. 

This negative principle of non-contradiction, ica 
instinctive, does not give us anything certain, which practical 
life demands; nor does it do justice to the instinct which 
prompts the continued pursuit of truth. The positive principle 
of agreement is felt by many as something more tangible as 
well as more reliable. But even in this case if truth demands 
perfect agreement such perfection is as unattainable as absolute 
non-contradiction, though as before, degrees of agreement are 
within reach. For two objects or two ideas may agree in every 
respect, and yet differ in one. Two objects must occupy two 
different places’and two ideas two different moments. Absolute 
agreement or non-difference is therefore impossible. This 
principle of agreement has been weighed in other respects also 
and found wanting. Based on ita number of theories have been 
suggested. The ‘copy,’ ‘correspondence,’ ‘compresence,’ 
‘coherence’ or ‘consistency’ and the ‘harmony’ theories as 
well as those or ‘ workability ' and mutual ‘ adaptation ’ and ‘ deter- 
mination,’ with a view to theattainment of particular ends, all 
hold good, each in respect of a body of facts applicable to it: 
But that, asa universally satisfactory interpretation, every one of 
them has failed is too well-known to need further comment here. 

As the correspondence theory has a hold ona very large 
number of men, we may glance at it before leaving this part of 
the subject. Originally it was supposed that there was a 
correspondence between ideas and objects. But the impossi- 
bility of establishing the “truth of such a connection led to a 
modification which says that the correspondence exists only 
between relations, The relation between two ideas A and B 
ina judgment, is said to correspond to the relation between 
two objects A and B. But this does not in the least improve 
matters. For, we have no means of knowing the relation 
between the objects A and B nor between the idea A and the 
Bie aa A, and. the: ides B and the object B, 
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Having started with a reference to relations in judgments 
or beliefs we are naturally led to make further enquiries into 
the psychological implications, leaving for a moment the 
logical. 

Psychology reveals some other aspects of truth such as 
‘effort’ and ‘satisfaction.’ Satisfaction implies a cessation of 
effort when the end is reached. Men almost universally rely 
upon satisfaction as the safest guide in their quest. But what 
satishes a fool does not satisfy a philosopher. And it is 
because satisfaction is considered a criterion, that we have so 
many conflicting philosophies and religions; for, when satisfac- 
tion is felt it is often believed that the end has been reached, 
as in the case of the mystie and the man of relitftion. Satisfac- 
tion by itself is therefore the most unreliable of guides. The 
question, then; is whether and, if so, under what conditions 
satisfaction could be considered a test or a eriterion of 
truth ? Efforts or mental motion is sometimes taken asa 
basic principle and theories of ‘ workability,’ ‘mental deter- 
mination’ and so forth are formulated. But they fail, as is 
well-known to students of philosophy, when we find that truths 
exist, whose workability, etc., cannot be tested as contemplated 
by the theories. 

Here in passing we may refer also to the two psycho- 
metaphysical tests. ‘Conceivability’ is found to land us in a 
world of uncertainties and inconsistencies. The ‘inconceiyabi- 
lity of the opposite ’ is limited in its application to the existence 
of the self only. 

Since effort and satisfaction are further resolvable, we may 
probe a little deeper and ask what constitutes truth, s.e., what 
‘the contents of truth-concept are. An epistemological analysis 
of true knowledge gives us, at least four elements ; (1) cons- 
ciousness, or better, awareness; (2) content or object of 
awareness ; (3) effort to comprehend it so as to get a meaning 
and (4) feeling of satisfaction. Awareness cannot be further 


resolved. And to the characteristics we shall refer inthe sequel, 
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Content or object may be what is called purely mental, 
characterised by internality or it may be material, considered as 
external. 5 
The effort to comprehend aims at a ‘ meaning.’ We get 
a ‘ meaning’ when what is believed to be foreign to, or different 
from consciousness, or what was hidden from consciousness, is 
presented to it in terms of consciousness‘ itself, or, in other 
words, is somehow converted to or assimilated (as some Indian 
philosophers would have it) to the same essenee or stuff or 
nature or order to which consciousness itself belongs, Further, 
till we know the ‘ meaning’ we feel that we are not on firm 
ground. With the realization of the meaning comes a feeling of 
assurance or cerfainty. When the full meaning is attained, 2.¢., 
when the assimilation is complete, the effort ceases and what 
is known as satisfaction ensues. 

But in seeking to understand ‘ meaning’ we take it for 
granted that an object different from or foreign to consciousness 
is translated into terms of thought or consciousness. If this be 


actually done, how are we to account for doubt or error? For, 


whatever is in consciousness and is of the same nature cannot 
but be known beyond doubt. Further, if knowledge consists 
in comprehending the contents of one’s own mind what need is 
there for an ‘effort’ to know? Or, is the process of translation 
defective? Foran answer to these questions we have to 


go to Metaphysics also. 

The business of truth 1s to help thought to comprehend 
reality. If thought does not present Reality as Reality, to 
whatever extent it be, thought ceases to be true. Is such 
presentation by thought possible ? 

When we say that 2° is the same as 8, or that carbon is 
‘he same as diamond, we prove the truth of our statement by 
converting 2° into 8 or 8 into 2°, or by converting carbon into 
diamond or diamond into carbon. Or, both may be reduced 
to some common denomination or basic substance. The truth 
ei l se can be proved beyond all doubt only at 
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a stage when their duality ceases. If truth is to reveal reality it 
can do so only when either of the two existents is converted to the 
other, when. duality must cease or when both are converted to a 
third which must also evidently be common to the two and there- 
fore non-dual. With non-duality alone comes absolute certainty, 
Ee long as there are dual existences such as thought and 
reality (as content of thought), no proof of fruth is possible. 
, But truth is dependent on Reality as it is obliged to follow 
and reveal it. Reality determines thought, and is the prius of 
thought. It is independent and stands in its own right while 
thought is dependent on it. What gives validity to Truth is 
Reality. If the two factors have, therefore, to forego their dual 
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pi> existence to make proof of truth possible, it is*“ thought’ that 
a" has either to cease to exist or transform itself into Reality. But 


2 = truth implies thought and if thought ceases to exist or commits 
= suicide there can be no question of truth at all. If, on the 
ee. other hand, thought is made dominant and Reality subservient, 
which often happens when imagination or fancy is specially — 
active, we do not get at truth. 

We have here, then, to face a dilemma. So long as thought 
= \ and reality are there as dual existences no truth is possible. 
_ /When thought alone or Reality alone exists, no truth is possible: 
_ )This situation arises because of the static view that is taken of 


: truth. Truth, however, is an in effort, ; a process. It is a passing 
lover of thought to, Reality. 

fe in: truth- seeking, therefore, thought has but one course 
open to it and that is to so identify itself ultimately with reality 
-as to make itself indistinguishable from Reality. Ultimately, 
th en, Truth or true thought is. Reality. And several thousands 
of years ago the Indian philosophers appear to have Been: that, 
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what he proposes to discover is so and so. His reality or truth 
is independent and his knowledge has ‘to conform. itself to the 
result which may be what he did not expect at all. And the 
precaution he takes is the elimination of the errors due to what 
is called personal equation, że., the thoughts and feelings of 
individuals. A perfectly open mind without prejudices of any 
kind is what he wants as an absolute cofidition for knowing 
truth. In other words, he eliminates the play of individual 
emotion, will and desire, as far as possible This also exactly is 
the method of sādhanā laid down for the pursuit of truth by 
Indian philosophers, like Sankara, who put it in the language of 
Religion. For, in their days, Religion was mixed up with 
Philosophy. This is identically the course prescribed at the 
beginning of Sankara’s Bhiishya, under Sidhanachatushtaya. 
Of the four items referred to here, only the last has a religious 
character, the other three being purely philosophical or scien- 


tific. Truth thus ascertained shows that Reality is best known 


by so concentrating and directing thought as to make it follow 
implicitly Reality and disclose the fact that thought and Reality 
are not Wome ‘wo different existences ` for, then alone, 
: meaning’ or ‘interpretation’ or ‘revelation’ of object or 
content, is possible. 

Why should we use a negative term non-dual ? Why not 
say that Unity, as it is understood in the West, is truth, as has 
been done by some ropen Philosophers who speak of 

pcan, ‘wholeness’, or ‘ individuality ` or ‘ Absolute ’ as truth 
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proceed from the known to the unknown (xot the unknowable) 

in terms of the known.. It is the » march of thought towards 
AEE E ans Truth ruth always _implies, therefore, a~. negative. 
Further, the whole > and the part, the individual and the many, 
pin absolute, is duality, though described 
as as: has ‘been shown, truth is impossible in 


the ides of Unity thought about. F ether} in truth- Bekins we 
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A any kind of duality, however qualihed, But without duality 
there can besno thought of an approach to Reality and no 
question of, truth whatever. Whenever any _ intellectual pro- 

g. cess makes for a negation of difference and duality there is 

an approach to truth and wherever there is an implication of 

duality, in whatever form, there is room for doubt and error. 

Truth is only an® effort ora process at negating duality, 

non-duality being the ultimate test and characteristic of 

truth. . 

Further Metaphysical enquiry reveals the applicability of 
this same test of truth to what is known as mediate knowledge 
M~ which implies the existence of external objects. It also shows 
how the sense of cev/aznty arises in us in respet of our percep- 
tual knowledge (Pratyaksham) and inferential knowledge 
' (Anumianam). 
| Pratyaksham:—There can be no knowledge where there 
= js no awareness or consciousness. And consciousness implies 
a content or object, mental or material. What distinguishes 
= — this awareness from its content or object is that the latter ts 
oa _ changing while the former notes the changes and co-ordinates 
H them. This co-ordinating awareness, which implies invariabi- 
A lity, functions as subject with reference both to the content 
= andthe external object. This awareness is what is known 
~~ tọ me most intimately and therefore most certainly. And I 
call it Reality. I know of nothing else so intimate and so 
“gh and which functions as subject so that I could call 
jt also real. The content or object which is bound by time, 
_ space and causality and therefore of a different order, is not. 
_ the same as reality. 

: rele is used im ORES Senses sn Whatever is 
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Truth is one’s thought 
is determined by reality. 
that thought to be truth that reveals not merely the reality 
called subject but the content or object which is other than 
reality. And the question is : how does this sense of truth in 
respect of what is other than real arise ? What is it that gives 
one the feeling of certainty in respett of this truth of 
Pratyaksham ? Can what is not-real determine any validity 
of truth ? e 

Now we know but one truth, that is, truth in respect of 
the reality which is awareness or subject. This feeling of 
truth is ever-present in thought. Wherever there is thought, 
there is this awareness, this reality, and this sense of truth. 
Even when one thinks of the content or object, there is this 
awareness and this sense of truth, from which we thought can 
free itself. Hence this sense of truth is underlying the thought 
of the object or content also. 

This awareness is called Atman and it is Atman’s truth 
that is manifesting itself as the truth of Pratyaksham and 
gives it validity. And Truth, we have seen already, hes in the 
negation of duality. Reality or Atman is known only by negat- 


of reality. And validity of truth 


_ing the duality of existence, from. which follows the truth which 
implies the negation of the duality of thought and matter. 


Turning to Anumānam, one sees smoke at a distance and 
infers fire. The object here is to establish the truth of the 
existence of an unseen and unknown object ‘fire.’ But truth 
is what reveals Reality, the ever-existing and the most certain 
of entities. Can there be, then, truth of an unseen and un- 
known object ? Though this is an impossibility, yet we have 
the sense of truth in regard to Anumānam and it is also con- 
sidered to be valid. Whence does this arise? It is again 
the ever-present Awareness or Atman that gives the sense of 
truth and validity to thought in Anumanam. 

But in  Pratyak “em there is, at least, an object. Here 
there ienet even that What makes us believe in the existence 





But in Eratyaksham- we consider 
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: 

E- of fire, which we do not see or which may be found not to 
4 exist at all? We say that there must be fire, for wherever 
ia there is smoke there is fire. But how shall we hold this when 
pe we have not seen all the smoke and all the fire in the world, 
j- in the past, present and future? This notion of universality 
= and invariability of relation must have its source somewhere in 
our Knowledge. It i$ not to be found in the content or object 
_ Which is bound by time and space. It must evidently have 
come from the subject, awareness. It is the sense of the 
= invariability which characterises awareness or Atman, which 
rs is present as subject in every act of thought, including the 
CA thought in Anumiinam, that gives one the feeling of existence 


in regard to unseen objects associated with existing objects. 
And the truth of the existence of Atman lies in the negation 
of duality. 

The nature of error and doubt has not been considered 
oe here. It may, however, be sufficient for the purposes of this 
E paper to note, as has been already indicated, that where there 
is duality, z.e., where thought and reality are considered as dual 
existences there is room for doubt and error. And where the 
test of truth is not applied to existences other than real or 











relate to the subject of reality. But the self-contradiction in’ 
which thought entangles itself, for the reason that thought 
E: ; pee reality which is non-dual and yet seeks to view it as 
_ different, is a prolific source of error, 

Next in the application of this non-dualistic test to the 
_ knowledge of particular groups of facts or subjects, varying 
and appropriate adjustments will be necessary, as for instance 
in | the case of the physicist, the chemist, the historian, the 
ai yician or the lawyer and so forth. The a pe is hee oR 
Sa | aeei laws determined by the nature 
S eners which are sometimes called truths, of 
1a I. pigoptadiei tk JSC e of an other... Bak ty R done 
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may, however; be explained by a more comprehensive law or 
may prove false from a higher point of view. Similarly there ’ 
are many contradictions in the entire practical world which 
is called Vyavaharika and in which we do not consider ultimate 
truth and reality. The co-existence of contradictions like 
‘Rest and Motion,’ ‘Sat and Asat,’ ‘Truth and Error,’ ‘ Parti- 
cular and Universal,’ ‘One and Many,’ ‘ Divisibility and 
Indivisibility ' and so on, is well known. A reconciliation 

of these contradictions of Vyavahāra is not péssible from 


the standpoint of Vyavahara. But when we go to the place ‘ 
of non-duality, t.e., take the view-point of Paramartha, we find < 
a solution. - 
If the ascertainment of truth be so difficult and truth 
itself so complicated as to place it beyond the reach of even B 


the most learned and acute of men, how does it happen that 
every human being possesses the capacity to know truth ? And 
if truth were altogether unknown, how are we to account for 
the existence in man of the idea of the pursuit of truth. In the 
absence of suitable adjustments appropriate to the nature of 
subjects, the instinctive test may fail in respect of particular 
facts. All the same, the universal existence of the truth- 
instinct cannot be doubted. Philosophers may study, scan, 
analyse, apply succesfully or do what they can’with the 
concept of truth. They may also see what obstacles prevent 
the application of the test, and even remove them. But they 
cannot create the sense or faculty to know truth. All these 
attempts presuppose the existente of the sense of truth in all 
‘men, Before the oldest known philosophers of the world, 
like the Vedic Rishis for instance, there must have lived 
hundreds of generations of men who went in quest of truth. 
And the inherited wisdom of the Vedic ages says that truth 
is such that often the learned miss it, while the unlearned find 
it, and that he who thinks that he knows it, knows it not, while 
he who. thinks that he knows it not, knows it. Does this not 
mean 1 that the pee to know truth has no bearing on the 
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vastness of learning or on the consciousness of the test or 
theory of truth, but that all mankind alike possess the capacity ? 


r 


— The intellectually great may know the applications of 
“A truth to a thousand subjects. But the truth instinct cannot 
a but be natural to one and all. If so, its criterion must also 
F be universal. 

De. Now, is this test of non-duality merely theoretical with 
K no reference to reality or hfe ? The answer is that it has the 


~ reality. In regard to such questions the divorce between theory 
and practice, between intellectuality and life, between logic 
. and experience, is very common. The reason, according 
i to Indian philosophers, is not far to seek. To draw correct 
» inferences it is necessary to have a// the data. Fractional 
data yield only partly correct inferences. To get a com- 
plete and correct view of truth, the totality of experience 
< should be considered. Part of experience gives only partial 
= truth. Man’s experience covers not only what is called the 
walking state, but also the dream and the deep sleep. 


firmest basis in experience. Its entire validity is derived from 
% 










of the waking state finds that logical truth and practical truth 

are at variance. But the Vedānta that co-ordinates the three 
states, reconciles afl differences. Non-duality is universally 
i experienced in one of the states, z.e., deep sleep. And it is a 


fact of facts. | 
3 Does truth, then, point to a blank of the nature of 
deep sleep? Can anything be more absurd? Taken by 
_ itself it would certainly be a blank. But co-ordinated with the 
re two states, it is something (not nothing) from which 
"i d ifferentiated thought proceeds as inthe waking or the dream 
ates. Life does not cease in deep sleep. The experience of 
nihe pares states gives us the soa! of one’ s knowledge. 
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European Philosophy which confines itself to the data. 
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waking experience, but the totality of experience called 
Anubhava in its threefold aspect. - s 

No theory of truth can be complete and convincing without 
discussion of the subject of reality. But the limitations of time 
prevent further enquiry here. All that is aimed at is only to 
point to the existence of an original Indian test of truth and 
its criterion, living their examination to others. 

To sum up;—As has been shown above the Advaitic 
school fully recognises the validity of every other theory of truth 
in so far as each of them is applicable to practical life. But 
it is found on examination that in every case the criterion is 
vitiated by contradictions. Nevertheless they are Valid for 
practical life galled Vyavahara. These Vyavaharika truths 
derive their validity or certitude from the ultimate or Paramdar- 
thika truth of non-duality. The Vyavahdarika truths are but 
approaches or processes suggesting the highest or Pāramārthika 
truth, 

While it is the Pāramārthika truth that gives the character 
of certitude to Vyavahārika truths, it gives them their validity 
only as Vyavahārika or practical truths, Practical truths do not 
impart any validity to the ultimate or Pāramārthika truth. It 
has its own validity because it is non-dual. 

Non-duality is the ultimate test and—characteristic—of 
truth. Its criterion is ‘ totality '` of experience, t.e., Anubhava 
based on avastha-traya. This answers to the description of 
truth given by the oldest known philosophers of the world, the 
Vedie Rishis. 

Where there are vof two existents (things or thoughts), 

1. There is no possibility of contradiction. 
2. There does not arise the impossibility of perfect 
agreement. 
3. There can be no thought of the possibility of 
any doubt arising. 
4. There can be no room for anything to be desired 
for or any want of satisfaction. 
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5. There are in it the characteristics of Universality . 
s and etefnality. 

6. In as much as it is based on fact or experience, 

4 1.@., a thought is inseparable from fact called 
reality, there is found in it the characteristic 
of necessity. 

7. There is the fulfilment of the instinctive negative 
test of truth. k 

8, And above all, there we find a reconciliation of 
whatever is true in all the philosophies, 2.e., 
whatever ts true for the V yavahārika: or practi» 
cal world. For, it negates duality without 
negating reality and its validity is not anti- 
thetical to that of any other truth. 

This test of non-duality is said to be the final or the 
supreme test, or as Sankara calls it, the Antya Pramanam, 
which is the subject of this paper. 

| leave it to- you to say whether there is any such idea 
ofi a ‘final’.or ‘supreme’ test of truth in any other system. 

Here, in: brief outline, has been given the Advaitin’s theory of 
truth: on which is based his much maligned Mayavada, 


V. SUBRAHAMANYA IYER 
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THE CONCEPTION OF THE SELF 
IN THE UPANISHADS 


The authors. of the Upanishads, whoever they were, were_ 


7 metaphysicians of no mean_order. Their contribution to the 


central problem of philosophy, viz.ą the problem of the self 
is wonderfully original, and, in my opinion, much in advance 
of anything that modern philosophy or psychology has been 
able to tell us. Their method, too, was of the right kind. 

It is true, they did not embody their thoughts in methodi- 
cal or systematic language, but, nevertheless, their treatment 
of the philosophical problems lacked neither method nor system. 
Badarayana has shown, and following him, Sankara and 
Rāmānuja, to mention only two principal among the commen- 
tators on Bādarāyana’s Sutras, how the thoughts of the 
Upanishads can be woven into a consistent and methodical 
system, such as can challenge comparison with any “ Welt- 
anschanung" that has ever been conceived by the mind of man. 


I 


As regards methods, the ancient sages have very little 
to learn from their modern confrères. The psychological 
method of introspective analysis was well-known to them. 


- They employed it with great skill, enlarging its scope, so as 


to include in their analysis of consciousness, dream and sleep, 
as well as waking experiences. The method of phenomeno- 
logical reduction was well understood and was adopted with 
equal success. But the most conspicuous feature of the 
Upanishadic method of investigation is what the ancient 
teachers called “ Zupas.” “Tapas” was conceived as consti- 
tuting the sivze-gud-non, the indispensable preparatory condition 
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for the proper investigation of philosophical truths. No 
one who had not undergone apas was considered fit for philo- 
sophical enquiry, much less for philosophical instruction. 
Bhrigu, son of Varuna, went to his father, so we are told 
in the Taittireeya Upanishad, and asked for instruction in the 
doctrine of Brahman, Varuna said, ‘‘ Perform fapas, my son; 


know Brahman by frfas; for, japas is the way to Brahman.” 


The son performed tapas, came back with an answer about 
which he was not sure in his own mind, and requested his 
father to enlighten him. “(Go and perform tapas again,” was 
the peremptory reply. In this way the son was made to scale 
higher and higher heights until all his doubts were dissipated, 
and the truth flashed forth filling his mind w&th happiness and 
conviction. 

Indra, the king of the gods, and Virochana, the king of 
the demons, went to Praj&pati for instruction in the nature of 
the self. Both received elementary instruction from the 
master. Virochana, who did not care for the truth, went away, 
satisfied with what little he had learnt or mislearnt. But Indra 
was troubled with doubts and felt that his knowledge was 
insufficient. He, therefore, stayed with the master and under- 
went a course of discipline extending over a period of 105 
years. At the end of this long period of discipline, when his 
mind was completely purified by /afas, he received the high- 
est illumination.’ 

Upakoshalas, another aspirant after truth, lived in the house 
of his master, we are told in the Chhandogyopanishad, for 
12 years as a Brahmacharin. For twelve years he served his 


master and tended his fires. The master allowed the other | 


pupils to depart, but Upakoshala was not allowed to go. Then 
the master’s wife took pity on him, went up to the master and 
said, “This student has regularly performed his ¿apas and 
carefully tended your fires. Let him now receive instruction, 
or the fires will blame you.” But the master did not pay 


4. yee ae ae _* See Chéndogya-Up. VIII, 7-12. 
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any heed to his wife’s expostulations, and went away ona 
journey. On his return from the jourfey he fougd his pupil 
pure and fit, and gave him the instruction. There are many 
other anecdotes like the above in the Upanishads, inculcating 
the importance of mental purification, discipline, or apas, as 
an indispensable preliminary to the investigation of a philo- 
sophical problem. . 

The Kathopanishad (Verse 2, 24) says :— 

‘He, who has not turned away from wickedness, who is 
not tranquil, who is not subdued, whose mind is not concen- 
trated, he cannot obtain the self by knowledge alone.” In 
other words for a knowledge of the self, one must ‘perform 
tapas which corsists in (1) abstaining from wicked modes of 
life, (2) the controlling of the senses and the mind and (3) 
concentration. In the Brihadéranyakopanishad (Verse 4.4.24) 
we read: 

“He who has subdued his outer senses (Santa), he who 
has subdued his inner senses (Danta), he who is free from 
attachment (Uparata), he who is patient (Titikshu), he who has 
learnt concentration (Samahita), he sees the self in the great 
self, and sees all in the self.” 

This process of mental and moral purification so as to 
enable the mind to concentrate on one definite object was a 
speciality of the method employed by the teachers of the 
Upanishads. 


II 


The central problem of the Upanishads is the problem of 
the self. The self, the Upanishads declare, is to be searched 
for and known; for, it alone is blissful, and everything else 
is “artam,” ie., afflicted with suffering. What then is the 
self, the Atman, the subject of all experience? The answer 
is arrived at by stripping the self of all that is not self but is 
in association with it. This method of phenomenological 
reduction, as it is now called by its modern adherents in 
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Germany, which has been adopted in recent times with such 
remarkable success by Professor Husserl in his works, was 
followed by the Rishis of old in this country to investigate 
and discover the true nature of the self. ‘The self, they said, 
is the knower, the ātman, by whose light all things are lighted 
up. It is the subject of all experience and is in association 
with an object whith it knows.) Yet the two, the subject and 
the object, are antithetical and sharply opposed. The essence 
of the subject consists in knowing, i.e., consciousness, and the 
essence of the object in being known, z.e., absence of conscious- 
ness. A subject cannot be anything but a subject or knower, 
and an object cannot be anything but an object,—it can never 
be a knower. Our body, our thoughts, feelings and desires 
are all objects of knowledge and, though closely related to 
the self, they are not the self. To transfer their quality to the 
subject would be entirely wrong. The quality of being 
known, z.e., unconsciousness can never be ascribed to the 
subject, nor can the quality of knowing, t.e., consciousness 
be attributed to the object, whether the object be external 
like the table I am writing on, or internal like the thoughts 
and feelings that are passing in my mind. Hence the self, 
the subject of conscious experience, must be different from 
the physical body and its states, as well as from the internal 
organs like the mind, and its states such as thoughts, feelings 
and desires, all of which are objects of knowledge. E. subject 
is above all objects which it knows or illuminates. It cannot 
itself be objectively known. How can the knower, asks 
Yājnavalkya, become the object of knowledge, for who can know 
the knower? “ Verily, beloved one,” Yājnavalkya thus instructs 
his wife, “the self is imperishable and of an indestructible nature. 
For, when there is duality (as in waking and dream experience), 
then one sees the other, one hears the other, one perceives the 
other, one knows the other. But when the self is all in all (as 
in dreamless sleep or in moments of highest illumination) how 


should he see another, how should he know another ? How 
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should he know him by whom he knows all?...How, O beloved 
one, should the knower know the knower ?” > f 

Yet the existence of the self or the knower cannot be 
denied or doubted; for to doubt it, as Sankara and Descartes 
have shown, would be to doubt the doubter, which is am absur- 
dity. (We can know the self only by being the self; we can 
know the knower by being the knower.e« In self-knowledge, 
knowing and being are identical. This characteristic of self- 
knowledge follows from the nature of the self gs knower or 
consciousness. The nearest analogue to the self im this respect 
is light which is self-luminous and does not depend upon any- 
thing else for illumination, We truly become or know the self 
(here knowing ds identical with being) in dreamless sleep,—so 
we are told by Yajnavalkya in the Brihadaranya-Upanishad, 
by Prajapati in the Chhandogya-Upanishad, and by Ajatasatru 
in the Kaushitaki Upanishad, for in dreamless sleep, the self 
alone exists, transcending all objective limitations. “If the 
Hindu philosopher,” says Prof. Max Miiller, “is clear on any 
point, it is this, that the subjective soul, the witness, or knower,’ 
or the self can never be known as objective, but can only be 
itself, and thus be conscious of itself.” ' 


I1 


Having seen in a general way that the subject is different 
from the object, the soul from its organic states, let us now 
turn. to the organs or vehicles which the soul employs for its 
objective knowledge and see how they condition consciousness 
in its various stages. 

The vehicles of man are beautifully described in the Katha- 
Upanishad in the following manner :— 

“Know thyself to be the person sitting in the chariot, thy 
body to be that chariot, thy ġuddhi to be the driver thereof, 


s Seo Max Müller's Three Lectures on the Vedanta, p. 67. 
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thy manas to be the reins, thy senses to be the horses and the 
objects of thy senses tofbe the roads for the horses. When 
the soul is in union with the body, the senses, and the manas 
the wise call it the enjoyer, ż.e., the individual soul.” The 
Maitriiyana-Upanishad adopts the same simile with a slight 
variation. It says: the perceptive organs are his reins, the 
active organs are his horses, the mind is his charioteer, the whip 
being his temperament. Driven by the whip, the chariot of 
the body goes round and round like the wheel of the potter. 
The Svetasvatara-Upanishad mentions the organs of Sankalpa 
(manas), Ahankāra (egoism), and buddhi (intuition) as belong- 
ing to fhe self. But the best and the most systematic account 
of the vehicles of the self is perhaps to be found in the 
Taittiriya-Upanishad, whereffive sheaths or koshas are briefly 
but systematically described, and are said to constitute the 
ive censecutive coverings of the self. These coverings or 
Koshas are known as Annamaya, Prainamaya, Manomaya, 
Vijňānamaya and Anandamaya." } 


< 






The Annamaya Kosha. 


(The Annamaya Kosha is the outermost shell in the consti- 
tution of man; it is his coarse physical body) Itis built up, 
according to Tait.-Upanishad, from the gross physical matter 
and is akin in nature to the gross physical world which sus- 
tains it. Itis with this body that man carries on his work on 
this physical plane. Two systems of organs are recognized in 
it—one under the control of the mind (manas) and the other 
under the control of life (prāna), corresponding to the modern 
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The Prinamaya Kesha. 


(Behind the coarse physical body the seers of the Upani- h 
shads saw a subtler kosha compound of tanmātras as the Z 
S, 
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bearer and vehicle of vegetative life.) They also saw that this 
finer sheath acts on the gross inorganic matter and converts 
it into a mass of protoplasm, and that as Soon as its activity 
is withdrawn the protoplasmic matter disintegrates and is 
reduced to its old inorganic state. The Prasn&-Upanishad : 
ascribes the work of Vidha@rana, i.e. preserving the organic 


character of the body, to this Kosha. This vital „sheath, 6 
however, performs five different functions, in consequence of E 
which five varieties of prānamaya, known as prāna, apānaą, 

a 


vyāna, samāna, and udana, are distinguished. Prana performs ~ 
the functions of respiration, apāna of evacuation, vyāna of = 
circulation, samana of digestion and udana of separation of- i 
soul from the body at death. These five varieties of 
Prānamaya occupy different parts of the body, and with 
help of the sympathetic system of the body, which they co 
they carry on all the vital processes. 







The Manomaya Kosha. 


7 
‘Behind the Kosha of vital matter, the sages saw a still 
subtler kosha enveloping the soul, a kosha through which 4 
the soul performs its conscious activities. This subtler 
internal vehicle of consciousness i called the Manomaya 
kosha. The manomaya or the manas is in close touch . 3 
with and controls the central nervous system of the body, 
and has organic arrangements corresponding to it.) The 1S 
i manas has, according to the Upanishads, five organs of - a 
sensation (corresponding to the sensory organs of ear, eye, 
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= Sometimes called the lower manas, and sometimes called Sankalpa 
= (corresponding to the phfsical brain). These eleven organs act 
in waking life through their physical counterparts, controlling 
and guiding them for purposes of conscious life ; but in dream 
the mental organs are withdrawn from the physical body and 
work independently of the physical organs. What we call 
wakeful consciousness is not possible, if the mental organs are >- 
not in touch with the central nervous system of the body. But z 
the conscioys functions of the mind are not on that account 
dependant on the body. They can go on independently of its 
help. When, in dream, the mind is released from its physical 
fetters, It can see and hear and perform all conscious operations. 
Brihadaranyaka 1.5.3. says: “My mind was elsewhere, I could 
_ not see, my mind was elsewhere I could not hear; it is therefore 
} clear that we see with the mind, hear with the mind, and know ¢ 
with the mind.” 
When, as in the waking state, the mind works through 
_ the physical organs of the body it can deal with and know only 
n hé physical world, but in dream when it works by itself, in- 
_ de endently of the physical organs, it knows and deals with a 
S higher world which is akin to it in nature and substance. In 
a dream, as Yajnavalkya has clearly pointed out, we have two 
= kinds of experience: either we enjoy the mental images of waking 
life, or we gather experiences of the mental world in which we 
Ee then temporarily live.” -The new experiences thus obtained 
jn dream can ke brought, as they are sometimes brought, to +" 
= waking consciousness, if the- physical brain on which the 
ae waking consciousness depends is fit to receive them. — 
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Vijninamaya. It permeates the manomaya as its very soul. It 
has the shape of man, like the human shape of the manomaya is 
the human shape of the Vi ijnānamay: a. Faith (Sraddhāĵ is its head, 
goodness or rectitude (Ritam) is its right arm, truth (Satyam) 
is its left arm, concentration (Yoga) is its trunk, and Mahat 
is its support.” (The Vijniinamaya is the faculty of intuition, of 
ecstatic vision. “It is composed of pure sattva, “and as sattva 
does not cloud or obscure, its revelations are pure and unadul- 
terated. It is an organ of direct apperception of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. ) 

Just as the mind works normally through the hye body, 
so does the vijnina or buddhi work normally through the mind. 
Hence the vijnanamaya is described as the soul of the mano- 
maya. But unlike the manomaya which easily isolates itself 
from the body in dream, the vijnana can hardly free itself from 
the shackles of the mind, except by hard and persistent labotr. 


Tapas, rigorous discipline alone can release the vijninamaya 


from the shackles of the manas. Hence the importance of Tapas 
as a preparation for the right understanding of truth. So long 
as the vijnina is wedded to the manas, it only apperceives 
whatever is presented to it by the manas ; but when it separates 
itself from the manas it expatiates in a world higher than that 
of manas, a world of mahat, of pure sattva and spirituality, a 
world of real goodness, beauty and truth. 


The Anandamaya Kosha. ~ 


Behind the Vijnānamaya the sages have seen the Ananda- 
maya. ‘The Taittiriya Upanishad thus describes the nanda- 
maya: “It permeates the Vijninamaya.as its very soul, ) It has 
the shape of a man, like the human shape of the Vijnanamaya 
is the human shape of the anandamaya. Joy is its head, 
Bliss is its trunk and Brahman is its seat and support.” This 
anandamaya ` kosha i is also a mere husk of the self and not its 
kenil oti potme hive miond supposed. But it isa much finer 
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husk which performs nog active functions. It is a vehicle of 

mere potentiality. It is described by Gaudapida as “ Vijani- n 
drāyutah Prajnāh ”; asa state of consciousness in which the - 
individuality of the Jiva lies in a latent seed-condition. Into 
this kosha the soul enters in dreamless sleep and pralaya, 
leaving the other koshas behind. (Being thus bereft of the 
active koshas the self loses its adventitious characters which it 
acquires through its association with the active koshas and 
realises its" essential nature as bliss. Hence this kosha is 
called Anandamaya. It thus serves to lead man to self-reali- 
zation and union with Brahman, 


IV 


We have considered the vehicles through which the soul 
carries on its work. We have also seen how they influence 
consciousness and give rise to the three conditions of wakeful- 4 
ness, dream and sleep. Let us now briefly discuss the nature 
i of these three states so as to bring out clearly the truth that 
the objective limitations which are imposed upon consciousness 
in dream and waking hours and which are absent in dreamless 
sleep are due entirely to the association of the soul with’ the 
active koshas, and are not essential to its real nature. 
"fin dreamless sleep, as we have shown above, the soul 
leaves all the active koshas behind and enters into Brahman 5 
f with a thin veil of potential individuality, which is void of func- 
tion, The soul then loses its objective relativity which charac- 
= terises its two other states and realizes its true nature as pure 
_ consciousness and bliss. - But the latent individuality asserts 
itse lf after a while and the soul is again encircled by a variety 
E or. active organs. In dream, the awakened soul is enveloped by 
Ee Vijnāna in close association with the: Se hist in the 
| waki king state, it Ae a in a highly col | : 
sistin ae the V the manas, the v tal sh 
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In dream the manas forms the outermost shell in the 
wrappings of the soul. Hence, in ream, the.soul cannot 
go beyond the range of manas ; it enjoys the objects which the 
manas presents to it (provivikta-bhuk)’ and suffers from the 
limitations which the manas imposes on it. In the waking 
state, the soul is wedded to the full complement of its koshas 
and depends upon the physical body which then forms its 
outermost covering. It then enjoys physical objects (Sthoola- 
bhuk)? and is confined within the range of its physical senses. 
It becomes subject to the laws and limitations of the physical 
body and falls an easy prey to the ills (such as death, diseases, 
etc.) to which the physical body is an heir. Thus the soul 
which remains pure and blissful in dreamless sleep becomes 
impure and afflicted with evil, suffering, and objectivity through 
its association with the active koshas. 

But even the husk of potentiality (é.e., the 4nandamaya kosha) 
which clings to the self in dreamless sleep is not an inseparable 
adjunct of the soul. Like that of the other koshas, its relation 
with the self is only accidental. The soul leaves it along with 
the active koshas in beatific vision or “ Samadhi.”” By “ tapas” 
or “ Yoga,” the soul can free itself completely from the influ- 
ence oi the koshas and attain what the Katha-Up. * describes as 
the highest goal (paraman gatim), ż.e.„ union with Brahman, 
In the highest form of “ Yoga” called “Nirvikalpa Samadhi,” 
the soul is said to be divested of all the koshas including the 
Gnandamaya. It then realises its coniplete unity with Brahman. 
The soul, therefore, is a Sojourner stranded in an alien land 
where it lives for a time, until it finds its way back to “ God 
who is its home.” i 

If in the moments of highest experience such as dreamless 
sleep and beatific vision, the self becomes one with Brahman. 
and knows itself as infinite, it follows that that must be its real 

= ' See Mandukya-Up. 4. 


* See Mandukya-Up. 4. 
* In Katha-Up, II 3, 10, 
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nature and that its finitude such as prevails in dream and 
waking life through its’ association with the finite vehicles = 
must be adventitious. The finite vehicles from ānanda- 
maya down to the physical body are all objective and can have 
= nothing in common with the subjective self.(_ “ Subjectivity ” 
in the Upanishads is not merely a logical idea, but is also a 
metaphysical concept.) It involves the idea of being a knower, 
a witness, as well as the notion of being a permanent and 
eternal substance, of being that which stands firm behind the 
fleeting phenomena. The object is “Satyam,” ż.e., empirically 
real, but the subject is *‘Satyasya Satyam,” t.e., the eternal 
element behind the fleeting empirical reality... The association 
_ between such opposed principles, ws., the subjective self and 
= the objective koshas cannot, therefore, be anything but adventi- 
= tious. Moreover, the pure blissful consciousness which we enjoy 
in dreamless sleep and more fully and adequately i in beatific 
= vision (Samadhi) can find no mterpretation in terms of the X 
= koshas which are well-nigh non-existent in those states. Such 
= consciousness must, therefore, be regarded as the very essence 
= of the self which then subsists alone ; and the finitude, duality 
and other aberrations of consciousness which we experience : 
in the waking and dream states must be conceived as the 
results of the influence which the koshas then exert on the 
“oneal self. (Thus, in its essential nature the self is pure 
_ consciousness and free from all limitations, —it is in fact o one a: 
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Brahman? No, there cannot—be any distinction of part and 
whole in pure consciousness, for it is be¢ond time and space, and 
beyond distinction and duality. Any one who sees plurality in 
this, declare the Upanishads, wanders from death to death. 
There can be no distinction of part, no “ Svagata bheda,” as 
Sankara would say, for if parts existed, Brahman would cease 
to be infinite and assume a finite charactereas towards its own 
parts. Nor can the human soul be a modification of Brahman, 
for Brahman, according to the Upanishads, is purge conscious- 
néss: He is advam, avyayam, aksharam, one undual, eternal and 
unchangeable being. To admit a change or modification) in 
Brahman would be tantamount to an admission of plurality and 
objectivity in the nature of pure consciousness. 

But on the plane of manifestation the divine consciousness 
appears in two different ways.' It appears synthetically through 
the entire creation and analytically through special parts; the 
former gives rise to Hiranyagarbha or the cosmic soul who 
sustains the world, and the latter to a plurality of Jivas. In 
pralaya, the cosmic consciousness is withdrawn into its source 
and the world is dissolved. In Samadhi and dreamless sleep, 
the Jiva-consciousness is withdrawn and is united with Brahman. 
But consciousness, whether in the part or in the whole of crea- 
tion, or beyond it, is one and the same. In reply to a question 
from Uddalaka Aruni Yajnavalkya says in the Brihat-Upanishad : 

‘There-isno other seer but He (the highest self, Brahman), 
there is no other hearer but He, there is no other perceiver but 
He, there is no other knower but He, He is thyself, the ruler 
within, the immortal.'’) Again in another place Yajnavalkya 
says: ‘ Thou can’st see the seer of all sights, thou can’st hear 
the hearer of all hearing, thou can’st know the knower of all 
knowing, He is thyself, He is Brahman, He is within all.” 


i The ESS of manifestation is not discnssed in this paper. The manifested 
world ia taken asa e: of expericnce,—only its incompatibility with puro “consciousness is 
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Now, to sum up: there is only one consciousness, one 
knower, one.witness, ont self. He is Sachchidānanda, such 
as we experience ourselves to be when bereft of the koshas. . 
He is Brahman. When He works through the microcosmic 
koshas He is Jiva, the soul of man: when He works through 
cosmic koshas he is Hiranyagarbha, the cosmic soul, But 
these koshas, whether microcosmic or macrocosmic, are mere 
adventitious accretions, and do not touch the essence of the 
soul. He who is the soul of man, He who is the soul of the 
cosmos, and He who is beyond,—all are one. Just as pure 
water, whether taken from the jug or tank, or the sea is always 
H,O, everything else in it being foreign matter, so the pure 
self, whether of man or of gods, whether of Hiranyagarbha or 
, of the absolute Brahman, is s always” Sachchidfnanda (being- 
= knowing bliss), everything else with which it may ay happen to be 
= united for a time being entirely foreign to its true nature. ] 


S. C. SEN ™ 
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ONE OR MANY? 


e The problem of One and Many is a time-worn one. 
Philosophical speculations regarding the nature of ultimate 
reality may be said, in a sense, to have moved between these 
two extremes with various intermediate forms. We can hardly 
say that the problem has been settled finally. It may be 
questioned, on fhe other hand, whether the problem will ever 
be solved, so long as the underlying motives on either side 
remain at work in the construction of philosophical systems. 
Among the motives, it may also be questioned whether there 
is not ultimately a biological necessity on the side of One 
and an intellectual necessity on the side of Many. My own 
purpose here is not to thrust out any constructive theory, but 
to suggest only a line of procedure, which might, on an impar- 
tial review of the actual movements of thought on the subject, 
throw some light on the problem. 

It would be well to begin by explaining certain terms, 
which I have freely used in the course of the present paper, 
regarding the various conceptions of One and Many that are 
p actually formed in the different systems of thought brought 

under review here. There is, first, the conception of 

what may be called a Numerical Unity as the ultimate rea- 
lity underlying the universe. Next comes the term Systematic 
Fnity— One in Many—a unity of diverse elements. The 
iny, Bee tae those who stand for it, may be an unrelated 

o arg | The one may be called Absolute Pluralism, 
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but they are held together by the definite relations, not neces- 
sarily forming ove whole® 

The question now is : whether the universe can ultimately 
be reduced, or traced back, to a unitary principle, either of 
the numerical or of the systematic kind, or whether it should be 
so traced ultimately to certain pluralistic entities of the absolute 
or of the relative kmd. The problem is a fundamental one, 
and its importance is great in the present state of philosophi- 
cal speculations in the West. The main contention of /dealism 
versus Realism may be represented as moving between the 
two extremes of One and Many—the One giving a monistic 
view of the universe, the other a pluralistic view; the One 
standing for what William James calls a ‘ block universe,” in 
which there can be nothing absolutely new, the other fora 
freely-increasing universe in which there are infinite possibilities 
of new creations. Each side has no doubt its own grounds 
to stand upon. But each has also its own pitfalls. Will the 
final and satisfactory solution of the points of contention 
between them lie in a reconciliation of the two positions in a 
higher unity ? Hardly there can be any such reconciliation 
so long as they stick to their own grounds supposed by each 
party to be solid. 

‘The world as we actually experience it is a Many. Even 
the absolute monists would not deny that. There are so many 
different orders of beings, so much contrast and difference and 
struggle amongst them, that to view them as one would be 
sheer non-sense. The doubt naturally arises—how can this 

variety be reduced to a unity—the Many traced to One? The 
boldest attempt made in this direction was by Sankara in this 
| country and by Parmenides in ancient Greece. But both, at 
i ‘the same time, virtually recognised the difficulty of explaining 
= the spe of the many by their one. The e perfecting of their 
_ position required, therefo ore, the unavoid. ible admission of illu- 
A -e sof the Many. But each had, « Pee me time, to 
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to the illusory. The Mon-being of the one and the Avidya of 
the other are but words to cover a reaf difficulty., The onto- 
logical necessity of a many is virtually admitted by both. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that a philosophical reaction followed 
immediately in both countries. I willnow be treating of the 
reaction as it took place in the West, relegating to subsequent 
pages its treatment as it took place inethis country. The 
Eleatic monism was but a refined lonian Hylozoism, which had 
its inevitable reaction, culminating in the absolute pluralism 
of Democritus. The two greatest figures in ancient Greece— 
Plato and Aristotle—were but a repetition in principle of the 
same reaction, notwithstanding their high philosophical achieve- 
ments in other respects. What was but a systematic unity 
of Heirarchy of Ideas in Plato became a relative pluralism in 
Aristotle. Even Plato himself was not a monist in the strict 
sense, as he had to admit an unrelated second by the side of 
his system of Ideas—an independent principle of matter. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, was a downright pluralist. He 
admits, by the side of his Primum Materta—the first formless 
matter, the existence of a Primum mobt/e—the first unmoved 
mover—his God, standing outside of and in no intimate rela- 
tionship to his matter, to account for change in the latter, 
His admission of innumerable pure individual souls brings in 
a further complication, rendering it difficult to say whether 
he advocated absolute pluralism or a relative one. The Neo- 
Platonic movement offering Monism of a mystical kind can 
hardly be said to have faced the problem boldly in a strictly 
philosophical manner. On the contrary, it may be doubted 
even whether, as a matter of speculation, they advocated any 
form of Monism strictly. The renowned founder of the school— 
Plotinus—appears to recognise something like the Platonic 
Matter by the side of his supreme Being—the Good—lying at 
the core of his triad of Wypostases which is but a systematic 
unity. The Medizval Period, dominated by theological ideas, 
is considered generally to be of little philosophical interest, 
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For the problem before us, the period has, however, its own 
significance: It is oné of what may be called Theological 
Monism, to coin a new term, which traces the whole choir of 
heaven and earth, including human souls, to one supreme 
Being of unlimited powers. The same kind of monism is 
formed also in other scriptures, not Judaic in origin. The 
aspect of unity here displayed as being at the root of the 
universe can still be viewed under our category of systematic 
unity, lt 4s not an absolute unity of the numerical kind, the 
t creator here being conceived as a spiritual Entity of many powers 
; held together in the unity of His essence. Coming down to the 
‘ Modern Period, we find that the father of modern metaphysics— 
| Para, was a pluralist of the absolute kimd to start with. 
His greatest contribution to philosophy is his dualism of matter 
„and mind, conceived as two distinct entities having nothing in 
= common between them, not even any relation to find them 
_ together. This dualism was the result of a true insight into 
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- the fundamental factors involved in our experience. His third 
l reality—God, he could have easily placed by the side of the 
pr dual as an additional entity, disconnected with the other two 
; and holding but an external relation to them. But the scholas- 
3 tic influence, which he no doubt wanted to avoid by all means, 
f: was too much for him and he still clang to the theological 









monism of the Judaic type defended speculatively by the school- 
= men. The so-called monism of Spinoza isno doubt a bold 
= attempt to get rid of the Catersian Dualism. But did he really 
= succeed in his endeavour ? His Divine substance is split up 
s into an infinite number of Attributes, disconnected in them- 
-selves but welded together into a nominal unity holding the two 
ema Thought and Extension, not to s peak - 
others. Leibnitz v was a natural and inevitable re action to th 
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the scholastic idea. It can, indeed, be questioned how far this 
concession was at all necessary to the eompletion of his thought 
on ground of “ sufficient reason.” On the English soil, again, 
the philosophical thought that can be said to be native to 
it, I mean Empiricism, is pluralistic both in tone and results. 
Locke and Berkeley were both pluralists, though in different 
ways, except for their theological monism which was but a 
persistent inheritance of the scholastic thought. Hume was a 
true pluralist of the consistent type, free entirely from any 
theological bias, although it would not be right to say strictly 
that he treated of the ontological problem in question here. 


‘Much of what is called Neo-realism, whether of the American 


or of the English type, is but an advanced repetition of the 
Humian pluralism. A bare mention, I suppose, would do to 
say that Materialists, whether of the past or of the present, are 
all pluralists in their own way, although they are mistakably 
called monists because of their denial of a separate spiritual 
existence. We fail to find in their thought any attempt to 
trace the plural aspects of the universe to one entity. 

The review, undertaken above in the briefest outlines, of 


‘the development of philosophic thought in the West on the 


problem before us gives two outstanding facts, namely : (1) 
that Pluralism, in some form or other, has been admitted by all 
the thinkers and (2) that those of them (and their number is 


large) who show a tendency towards monism have either surrep- 


titiously admitted a p/ura/ or failed to account for the manifold- 
ness of the Universe with their unitary principle. Atleast those 
who have made any serious use of the monistic idea have done 
so with the relative, rather than the absolute form of it. Their 
unity at best is of the systematic and not the numerical kind. 
The advocates of true and absolute monism may be said to date 
from Fichte. - His own predecessor and philosophical preceptor 
Immanuel Kant was, however, a pluralist of the extreme form, 
in so far at least as he leaves an impossible gap between his 
world of Noumena and that of Phenomena. Kant's God, again 
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a third reality conceived as a Moral Postulate can hardly be 
called a creator after the Judaic fashion. The disciple who 
wanted to correct his Master's dualism of mind and matter by 
reducing them into two evolutes of One Absolute is the father 

of what is called the Modern Idealistic Monism. But can 
Fichte or his successors in the same line of thought be said.to 
have succeeded in showing satisfactorily how and why the 
Absolute should evolve out of itself the Ego and the Non-ego, 

or how the hare absolute Being or Thought, as is maintained by 
Hegel, should pass on to its opposite to negate itself and then 

rise up to a higher synthesis in which both /s and /s mot are 
held together into a mysterious unity ? What may appear to be 

a dubious necessity of human ways of knowinge or thinking is 
raised here into an Ontological principle, with what logic Hegel 
and his admirers know best. The modern followers of this 
Hegelianism have rightly found the procedure to be unsatis- 
factory, detecting perhaps an incurable flaw in the whole posi- 
tion, which they do not, however, out of high respect for their 
Master, dare to avow in plain terms. They have almost given 

up what is “ dead ” in Hegel and cling only to the general form 

= of his line of thought. But what is wot dead in Hegel is, I 
think, his surreptitious admission of a dwa/—Fichte’s Ego and 
Non-ego and Hegel's Being and Non-being, without which, 
intellectually at least, the universe would remain unexplained. 
It is perhaps to avoid this inevitable dualism and, at the same 
time to keep on the one Absolute in its place as an object of 
= faith and devotion, that the modern Idealists of the Bradleian 
= type view the Absolute as a systematic unity of all that was, ‘is 
and will be—of a many united into a whole without which, they 
a think, they would have no raison-d’-etre. These thinkers 
. \cannot give up the many in all its infinite forms and cannot 
_ give up, again, the One for which they have forsooth profound 
_ ‘reverence. — And so they have someho 
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or a Gentile, though these illustrious Neo-Idealists have not 
proved themselves fully equal to the task, by dispelling once 
for all, from their minds, the glamour of the Absolute One. 
But what conception of the Absolute can we have with them, 
except in terms of its parts—the many which they would 
discard for reasons mysterous ? Is it not a concession to 
pluralism in a covert way ? No, they say* the parts have no 
existence of their own except in relations to each other, and 
these relations to other relations, and so on,eeach being 
“implicated ” in others, which is possible only when there is a 
whole. But the sort of reasoning they adopt to justify their 
position is so abstruse, intricate and puzzlmg that a suspicion 
naturally arises that there must be somewhere a rift in their 
lute. Otherwise why cannot they speak in plain words what 
they would have us accept ? Perhaps they would say that the 
things they treat of are too high for ordinary intelligence and 
too subtle to be expressed in the ordinary ways of speech. 
May be. But then they should have kept their thoughts to 
themselves and not sought popularity by their writings. 

Now I proceed to take a brief review of the attitude adopt- 
ed by the principal systems of Indian thought towards the 
problem under consideration here. I say systems of Indian 
thought and not the history of them, as a history of Indian 
philosophy is still in the making. Sol begin at once with the 
greatest devotee of Unity—our Acharya Sankara. | have already 
tried to show how far he can be called a monist philosophically. 
True, he declares emphatically that when knowledge of the One 
is attained in a transcendental vision of the @paroksha kind, 
all pluralism will vanish away. But all the same he repeats, 
times and over, that the dualism of self and not-self cannot be 
got rid of so long as this vision is not attained. We have to do 
here with philosophical speculations and not with that which he 
would put above and beyond them. Does he not place such 
speculations involving the use of intellectual faculties at the 
door of AUR: which he holds to be responsible for all 
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pluralistic knowledge ? Yes, there is the ineradicable Avidya 

in the philosopher's mind and he must think in terms of many. 

By the side. of the transcendental reality of Brahmam the philo- 
sopher has to reckon with another reality of a different order 
the avidya when he speaks from the speculative standpoint. 

Is this not virtually a concession to many by the philesopher 

A himself? Achārya Rāmānuja appears to adopt rather the naive 
view ofone order of reality under which he brings his three 
ultimates—his Cosmic Soul—B8rahman, the individual ones— 
Fivas and the subtle matter— called Fagat, all equally real, but 
distinct,in this nature from each other. He thus begins as a 
pluralist. But the glamour of unity is still apon him and so he 
creates a sort of systematic unity with the thrée reals with the 
Divine Soul at the centre of them dominating the other two. I 
do not mention the position of the other schools of the Vedantic 
thought—which are either pluralistic, as in the school of 
Madhyacharya, or Monistic after the theological fashion. The 
Samkhya takes up a bold and independent step on the problem 
= by placing itself squarely on an irreducible dualism of Prakriti 
tf and Purusha, each being recognised as a reality of its own kind 
and distinct in its nature from the other. Their relation to 
each other, if there be any, is conceived rather to be an adven- 
titious one, each being regarded as complete in itself without 

the other. No doubt Samkhya bases its system ultimately on 


i> 


| Object (Visaya and Vişayi), but that relation is regarded as one 
= lof yogyata or “fitness.” Purusha is by its nature fit to be 
= the Anower, and Prakriti, fit to be the nown. There is no 
e a inner tie between them, so as to makea unity of subject- 
>a object in the language of the monistic Idealists of the West. 
ek But Kapila, the accredited founder of the system, could not still 

avo oid the glamour of Unity. His attempt to trace the ee 


sj of the multiple universe in a unitary principle—the_/ 
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constituted of the three different entities—Saftva, Rajas and 
Tamas, distinct and opposed in their very nature, though held 
to. work in unison, Their Sa@myavastha—the condition of 
equilibrium is no doubt called by the name Pradhina. But 


in this very conception of Samyavastha, we find the influence ` 


of the persistent idea of a unity, which he could have easily 
done without. The net result stands that he is a downright 
pluralist, even in his view of the ultimate principles underlying 
Nature. The Yoga system of Patanjali stands ontclogically, as 
in other respects, on the same ground as the system of Kapila. 
The admission of an additional principle—the /svara—by 
Patanjali only introduces a further complication into their plura- 
lism. We come next to the two allied systems of yaya and 
Vatsegtka, which with their six or seven Padarthas (categories) 
and nine Dravyas (substances) would appear to stand rather 
for Absolute Pluralism. But in the actual account they offer 
of the origin of Nature out of these pluralistic elements, they 


evince still a leaning towards a sort of unity. The Adrista a 


the Vatiśeşiġa and /svara with adrista of the Naiyāyika sup- 
plies a bond to their many. But this bond forms what may be 
called a Relative Pluralism, rather than a Systematic Unity. 
There is nothing like the theological monism in their systems. 
The Judaic conception of absolute creation is foreign to their 
thought. Among the Mimamsakas, again, we do not find any 
serious consideration of the ultimate source of the Universe. 
The very idea of creation is expunged by them. Their purpose 
was not fundamentally metaphysical, but quite different, having 
to settle disputes regarding right interpretation of Vedic in- 
junctions. The philosophical speculations, mostly of the 
epistemological character, that we find in their writings were of 
later growth. On ontological matters, where they are found 
to treat of any, they appear to have freely drawn upon the 
Nyāya and Vaisesika. We pass on next to the two schools 
which claim to have created systems independently of any 
philosophical traditions. I mean Buddhism and Jainism, 
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Ontological discussions, in the strict sense, are missed in Bud- 
dhism, at least in its earlfest form as presented in the Tripitakas. 
Buddha himself appears there to waive such problems rather 
than hazard any definite opinion on them. His purpose was 
quite different. Yet the universe, viewed, as it is, by him 
phenomenally as a disconnected series of events which succeed 
each other without amy bond of continuity in them would place 
them under pluralists of the human type. But the influence 
of Unity is ştill there. The course of Nature is viewed by them 
as coming under the one universal law of Pratityasamutpada. 
And the ever-recurring twelve-linked chain of causation in which 
the law finds its application to life is another instance of the 
influence. Under what category shall we plaee them? Whe- 
ther under that of systematic unity or of relative pluralism is diffi- 
cult to settle. A true advocacy of what may be called absolute 
pluralism is found only in Jainism among the systems of Indian 
thought. The Jaina Universe is interpenetrated with six dif- 
ferent entities, each keeping to its own unique nature and each 
doing its own special work in the scheme of the universe. We 
fail to find there the mention of any unity holding the substan- 
ces together by any bond, whether of the divine or of the mun- 
dane kind. True, Jainism recognises the existence of causal 
relation in the events of the world, but that causality works in 
different strands peculiar to the nature of the different reals. 
Unity of any kind is foreign to their very position, called appro- 
priately anekantavada., < 
he reviews, undertaken above, were intended to show 
that there isa wide-spread tendency towards monism of some 
form or other among philosophers both of the East and the 
West. Even those who began boldly with a pluralistic view i 


could not keep their mind entirely free from the influence of 


Unity. But why One and not Many at the back ground of the 
a Universe, a One, again, which ‘the boldest of the bold 

onists cannot keep to consistently? There must be some 
deep-lying reason for the tendency. Is the reason wromded ie ee 
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any feature of the experienced universe, or is it ultimately 
based on any feature of the mind that experiences it?) The 
case of theological monists is quite different. Their’s being 
a matter of faith cannot be subjected to any strict philosophi- 
cal scrutiny, as I have tried to show. { Does the world as 
experienced by us present really a unity in its diversity? Is it 
a unified system really? Some would s@y it is and so would 
proceed to prove that there must be a-unitary principle at its 
source. But is not this very conception of unitg of the uni- 
verse an assumption requiring justification? You begin by 
assuming a unity as underlying the world of experience and 
then hasten to show that there must, therefore, be at the root 
a unitary principle. Good logic, indeed, which would not 
perceive the petitio principit involved inthe procedure! A 
better wisdom is shewn by those who would not proceed with 
such an assumption, but fall upon the epistemological ground 
for their monistic position, as we find in their Idealistic brothers. 
But epistemology has, as a matter of fact, played differently 
with different schools of thought. There are both monistic and 
pluralistic epistemology, each offering sound considerations in 
their favour. The reason for the monistic tendency must, 
therefore, lie somewhere deeper than in the mere dubious needs 
of our Intelligence. And what is deeper than intellect ? Life 
is certainly deeper than intellect. May we not hope to find the 
root of the monistic tendency in some one of your vital needs 
which may at the same time account for the epistemological 
demand in those who would stand for it. 

Life demands economy of labour, whether physical or 
mental, for its peace and preservation. It cannot be safe ina 
situation which it fails to understand and _ control. 
To understand and control, again, it must give up 
much that is irrelevant and select only that which is 
relevant to its needs. It must, therefore, seek an order where 
there is Chaos—a unity where there is plurality. | “With a dis- 
connected and disorderly many, man cannot go on safely as 
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an intelligent being. For the energy at his disposal is a limit- 

ed quantity.. He is fourfd, on pain of extinction, to economise 

as much as_ possible for the purposes of life. There is certain- 

ly more economy of labour when we have to deal with a few, 

best if with one, than with a many. Hence we generalise 

where there are particulars and coin general names to ticket 

up things which are similar or are expected to react on us 

similarly.) Do we not extend the same tendency when we try 

to view tha universe as being rooted in a unitary principle, 

and finding that, our ome, though it may satisfy life, does not 

satisfy the understanding, covertly bring in a plural to complete 

our sy ‘stem. The wavering that we find between One and 

Many in a large number of thinkers may be dife to the struggle 

between the demand of life and the demand of intellect. For 

the instrumental use is not the only one we make of the intell- 

ect. Itis capable also of purely theoretical use, and the 

freedom of our intelligence lies here. We hear a good deal of 

the scientific method of Philosophy in these days, by which is 

meant mainly and essentially, of course, this impartial and 

objective attitude to be maintained in handling philosophical 
problems. 

It may be objected here, perhaps, that the motives mention- 

ed above are not the only ones at work in philosophical specu- 

ie lations. No, they are not. I admit, on the side of Monism 

t. specially, that there are, among others, aesthetic as also reli- 

gious motives. There is, it may be said, a neatness —a beauty 

—in monism and a special sanctity on account of its spiritual 

value. The question of values as determining philosophical 

views of the universe is a large one, and the subject has 

received yet only a scanty justice from the hands of the so-call- 

ed philosophers of value. Into that problem, it.is no business 

_. of mine to enter here. But one. thing I cannot help suggest- 

a. ang: _ Whether our aesthetic Ta nies if not creations, are 

gical any: of which 
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why it should demand monism. Religious life, even of the 
mystic of mystics, can be consistent, ab it actually, has been in 
the history of Religion, with Monism and Pluralism both. On 
the other hand, if by a spiritual life, we mean a _ self-determined 
life of free initiations to be achieved by struggle with and 
victory over the physical side of our nature, then pluralism, and 
not monism, can be the only reasonab’e position to stand 
upon, ) 


P. B. ADHIKARI. 











THE PROBLEM OF TRUTH. 


The problem of truth arises in the possibility of knowing 
reality. The relation of knowledge to reality is however one 
of the most debatable points. We are inclined to distinguish 
the two, and associate a different kind of reality with each. 
Reality, is that which simply zs, and it makes no difference to 
it whether it is known or not. Knowledge on the other hand 
is a state of a certain existent which is peculiarly situated 
with regard to the rest of reality; it is also comparatively 
evanescent. 

This view of the relation of knowledge to reality has given 
rise to a theory of truth which is called the correspondence 
theory. The main difficulties of this position are quite clear. 
If by correspondence we mean knowledge of reality as it is, 
the theory evidently explains nothing; it is only a descriptive 
name for true knowledge; and the analysis of this knowledge 
remains an open question. If however it signifies a certain 
analysis, it is hopeless even as a criterion of truth. For reality 
to which our knowledge is to correspond cannot be disengaged 
from this knowledge. Or what is the same thing, knowledge 


can only correspond to reality as known, in which case the 


independence of reality is sacrificed. Lastly, there is the 
consideration that the correspondence theory does not give 
a satisfactory account of error. Any piece of knowledge 
whatsoever presumes to be knowledge of fact, ż.e., according 
«o this theory it presumes to correspond to fact. All knowledge 


A then will be equally true knowledge ; and there will be no room 


for error anywhere. If it is contended that the time-element 


= is essential to the determination of truth, and that any piece 
of Berwiodge to be true must be verified as tras the problem 
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/ 
of truth becomes meaningless. For truth in that case can 
never be reached. Either there is Knowledge the truth of 
which is immediately evident, or the process of finding truth 
is endless and its object unattainable. 

It has been suggested by some writers that knowledge 
and reality are not two distinct spheres. The fundamental 
fact is not reality taken by itself, nor fndividual knowledge 
gua individual. The fundamental fact 1s the knowledge of 
reality, or concrete experience in its several degrees of self- 
integration. This view has the merit of making experience 
self-contained, and not something related to a reality external 
to it. The attainment of truth in any degree whatsoever 
becomes possiblé only on the ground that experience is itself 
the true whole. 5 

The problem however still remains open, what character- 
istic is it which distinguishes one concrete piece of experience 
as being true from another as being false. Some thinkers 
have put forth the view that it is greater coherence. They have 
further maintained that this coherence is not to be understood 
in the sense in which a consistent dream is coherent. A dream 
is not sufficiently articulate. Truth is attained only to the 
extent to which experience constitutes an articulate system 
of ideas with a single meaning. 

This account however misses the character of human 
knowledge altogether., Human knowledge necessarily proceeds 
on the postulate of the teachability of facts. Our environment 
is not indifferent to our attempts to understand it. And while 
the systematisation which we have been able to introduce in 
our experience is a necessary negative part of that experience 
being true, it is the brute external fact that detects even to 
our omnipotent reason the flaws in that systematisation and 
thereby renders progress in the attainment of truth possible. 
No one will maintain that human knowledge is perfect, or that 
it constitutes a completely coherent system. And if we are 
obliged to admit this limitation, we are no less obliged to 
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account for it by the dualism of knowledge and reality,—and 


so to accept the part oi independent and extra-mental facts 
in the making of truth. 

This coherence theory also fails in its analysis of error. 
The reference to an external reality which is contained in 
naive human thinking and corrects that thinking is here 
abolished. There is consequently nothing which can render 

human judgment about reality false. All judgments are more 
or less true; and absolutely true at the level of the appercipient 
subject. Beyond each level, for undoubtedly there are levels, 
the partial truths are gradually gathered together and made 
into more and more significant wholes. In the Absolute Ex- 
perience, everything is retained and everything is changed, 
Nothing is like itself,—its former self,—and yet nothing is 
lost. But since these thinkers have not given us to 
understand how the Absolute Experience will feel like or 
be like, except that it will solve every possible contradiction, 
commonsense insists upon a more commonsense point of view, 
according to which error is complete falsification of facts, 

~. a judging of facts in entire contradiction to their real form 
and meaning. 

Perhaps the charm of the theory consists in the great 
ideal which it sets before human knowledge. Its emphasis 
upon “wholeness”, ‘“all-inclusiveness’’, “ perfect under- 
standing ’’, “life and movement”, satisfies an incohate need 

of the human intelligence. But will the theory satisfy if the 
imaginative fringe which surrounds these high concepts is 
removed? We think not. To show this, we shall examine 
= theideal not in what it has failed to achieve, but in its self- 
a - fulfilment and final consummation. — 
~ Joachim in his book on “ The Nature of Truth ” describes 
the ideal in the following words ; “The truth, we seem to- “see, 
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of judgments. Its individuality requires self-containedness 
or complete self-coherence of the system.” . 

The ideal we are told has an internal articulation; it is a 
system of judgments logically connected together. Now if 
the whole has an individual meaning, there must evidently be 
something in the nature of the logical connexion to render the 
many judgments convey one single meaning. We are warned 
not to interpret logical connectedness as abstract formal 
consistency. Are we then to interpret it as that other sort 
of connectedness which we find between different pieces of 
human knowledge, which are true only so long as they are not 
contradicted. For coherence on the level of human thought 
is nothing else* It is not the positive seeing of a certain 
mysterious connextion between one so-called fact and another, 
but the non-appearance of contradiction. Any fact can well 
cohere with any other fact so long as they do not conflict. 
But such logical connectedness or coherence will not give us 
‘individual’ meaning. We get so many facts, all signifying 
different things, living side by side together in an attitude 
so to say of benevolent neutrality towards each other. 

Logical connectedness may be understood in yet another 
sense, and that is the sense of the term which it appears to us 
is accepted by Joachim, It may mean a single geverning idea 
which expresses itself in diverse facts, and gives meaning to 
each of them and to the whole constituted by their mutual 
relations. But here the difficulty is that the idea is nota 
logical entity at all. It is more a matter of vision, or of the 
level of apperception. True, this heightened perception is 
not ruled out from that heirarchy of more and more organised 
experiences which these ‘rationalists emphasise. But to call 
it a coherent or organised experience is wholly to misunder- 


stand its internal structure. Coherence, however interpreted so | 


can never be equal to the idea The sin leness.ef* meaning 
which the idea involves is only obtained at the cost of diversity. 
It is only to the extent that we detract from this singleness, 
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that the facts might yet be read off as many or as constituting 
a system. It is only te the extent that their diversities are 
not fully assimilated in the one meaning, that they yet retain 
their separate selves, and are the facts that they are. Once 
however we admit their complete metamorphosis in the Abso- 
lute, we shall be forced to the conclusion that the meaning 
has devoured the facts,—the soul has killed its body. 

This may not be so plain at the level of thought where 
we are concerned with very limited unities; for at that level 
we are treating facts more or less abstractly, and we do not 

pretend that our meanings of facts are themselves facts, and 

that there is no difference whatsoever between our explanation 

and that which we seek to explain. Reality’ and meaning are 

yet divided, and our thinking has only a hypothetical character. 

The situation however completely changes when we want to 

~~ know the Whole or the Absolute. The meaning here must 

itself be the fact; and if the former is single and individual, 

how can we retain diversity for the latter? Mere repetition 

of the slogan ‘no unity without diversity’ will not solve the 

-. problem. It will only put off a sincere effort at understanding 
i truth.— 

It appears to us undeniable that experience involves real- 
ity, and that there can be no reality which does not involve 
experience. It has been maintained that reality is independent 
of experience. But if that were so, we should be obliged to =I 
go a step further and affirm that reality is unknown and un- 
knowable. For an independent reality, in- being known, can ~~ 
_ remain independent no longer; and the characteristics which 
i is a | might have in independence will not be guaranteed to it 
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whole of reality must be supposed to be equal to the whole of 
experience. But then the problem ofz truth once more dis- 
appears. Each concrete piece of experience has reality and 
also truth. We cannot draw a line of demarcation between 
the two; for what the experience zs, that it declares. 

The theory of truth implied under this view would be that 
of self-evidence. We experienee neither, more nor less than 
what we do experience. We can never be deceived by what 
we do know.: Propositions which are an exact analysis of what 
we do know are true; those which contradict our experience 
are erroneous; and there are no criteria, external to our 
experience, by which the truth or falsehood of propositions may 
be judged. : 

The matter however is not quite so simple. We recognise 
our knowledge to be progressive ; and this progress is achieved 
by new points of view. We regard certain experiences to be 
rudimentary, and as not fully comprehending reality. While 
others seem to give more light, and make facts more signifi- 
cant. There appear to be levels of experience where experience 
is truer toreality. Thus the old distinction is forced upon us, 
and reality becomes greater than the truth apprehended in finite 
experience ; reality becomes in fact the ideal of truth hasi 
truth itself.’ 

But” is the ideal capable of being realized? Nay, is ita 
significant ideal? Can we ever be said to have progressed so 
far in truth-making that we should have got beyond finite 
experience and reached the ideal ? If not, it is a mere chimera, 
and the degrees of truth which are to be judged by the ideal 
might as well be called degrees of error. ' Reality may appear 
to us to be more and more intelligible at the so-called interme- 
diate stages to Truth. But reality cannot have many mean- 
ings ; and the meaffing which it has in the one Absolute Experi- 
ence alone can be the true meaning. If we cannot s¢e the 
whole of reality through and through and as it is, all else that 
we do see does not carry us to Truth. But the ground of such 
. 
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\ 
an experience is what is in question. And we think that on the 
above analysis of truth,*this ground is impossible, 

We have two distinct alternatives before us, and we must 
choose between them. We must either accept as real an 
impersonal and hypothetical absolute experience, which by its 
very nature can be nobody's experience. Or we must recog- 
nize that all experience is individual experience, and that there 
is no whole of experience to which the individual can be sub- 
ordinated, much less assimilated.’ All ‘ wholes’ are for and to 
a subject. This subject might be brushed unceremoniously 
aside with the word ‘individual’ or ‘finite.’ But there is not a 
more solid point in all reality which can replace it, none that 
can lend significance in it, even if we supposed that that some- 
thing had any significance of its own at all. 

The ideal of truth cannot subsist leaving the subject. We 
may have great and illuminating ideas, but greater than the 
ideas is the subject having them. The ideas are mere concep- 
tual structures that have truth only so long as we choose to 
believe in them and no farther. And onthat conceptual level, 
the pragmatic criterion of truth, namely, ‘workability of ideas,’ 
has as good a warrant as any other. (in reality, there can be 
no greater non-sense than the talk about a criterion of truth. 
Can truth be recognized by a man-made rule? Can it be so 
far hidden from intelligence that the latter should be obliged 
to go out of its way and construct non-intelligible concepts to 
give meaning to truth? Truth is nothing if it is not the intelli- 
gence-stuff that informs everything, including what we call 
erroneous knowledge. We cannot oppose error to truth.» We 
ean do so only if we think out this problem in terms of corres- 
pondence or non-correspondence to objective being. But that 
view of truth is too crude to be taken seriously. \ 

Still we cannot dismiss the problem"of error so simply. 
she have ideas and we believe ourselves to know in them a 
And we cannot dismiss this reant by 
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about the place of appearance in Absolute Truth. ‘It has been 
maintained by some writers that appearance is not absolute 
untruth, for then it would not appear; it is something, and 
something that must somehow be conserved in Absolute Truth) 
They do not however tell us how, and in what form, it is to be 
conserved. It is to be conserved as appearance or as Truth 
itself? If as the latter, it has no being in Truth; it is simply 
the Truth itself. If as the former, it is not somehow conserved, 
but merely transplanted; it is allowed to continue its history 
beyond its apparent being. All high-sounding phrases then 
about Truth being a significant whole, an individual meaning 
etc., become useless. We cannot treat appearance ds truth 
and error at the same time; and this is the mistake which the 
writers in question appear to me to be making. 

‘Appearance must ġe something; but not as appearance. 
If it were something as appearance, it would not to that extent 
be appearance but reality. There is no middle category between 
being and not-being,—something that in part is and in part is 
not. Appearance as appearance cannot have any reality at 
all. In fact we imply as much when we call it appearance, and 
distinguish it from the real. And if it appears to de some- 
thing, its reality must clearly be the reality of that which does 
not itself appear. 

This then is our account of error. Error is not opposed 
to Truth. But so far as it is a fact at all, Truth is its very 
being and essence. 

The ideal of truth which we want to advocate ts to be 
sharply distinguished from the ideal of truth as a system. A 
system can only be obtained by stitching together pieces of 
reality. It involves an external view of things. Starting with 
this view, we can never get at a real whole; for the extension 
of reality, if reality has extension, is without limit. To get an 
individual meaning, the method by which we know reality piece 
by piece must be changed. To know the ‘All,’ the ‘All’ must 
not be taken to signify ‘so many different things related each 
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| tothe others The ‘ All’ must be so interpreted that not only 


is it capable of being taken in, in a single view, but that it 
becomes the vision itself. This interpretation is only fulfilled 
in a view of reality in which there is no dualism and the Self 


epitomises the essence of being. Self-knowledge then is the 
ideal of truth. It is what we vaguely seek to realize not know- 


ing in our ignorance, that it is eternally realized in us. 


G. R. MALKANI. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MIND IN CONTEMPORARY 
THOUGHT: A CRITICAL REVIEW, 


The problem of mind and self is, in*the opinion of the 
writer, the central problem in metaphysics. “ Know thy 
self ” was the maxim of Socrates. “Wonder,” Attstotle said, 
“ is the parent of philosophy.” That is, no doubt, true about 
some philosophers. But there are others who take to, philo- 
sophy not out of the purely theoretical interest ‘ to know for 
the sake of knowing,’ but because they are more deeply 
interested in the concerns of their own selves. With them “the 
proper study of mankind is man.” But this attitude is not to 
be regarded as identical with what is recently called 
“ Humanism.” 

_I am deeply convinced that the life we live depends to a 
very large extent upon the view we explicitly or implicitly hold 
about what we are. If, for instance, *“ dust thou art to dust 
returneth ’’ were spoken of the soul as well, then surely it is 
but natural that one would mind more the bodily comforts and 
earthly pleasures. But if, on the other hand, the soul is 
regarded as something which persists inspite of the bodily 
death, then we would naturally hesitate thrice before we can 
give ourselves up to the mad pursuits of pleasures and merely 
physical comforts. I therefore propose to discuss briefly some 
of the characteristic theories.gf mind in contemporary thought, 
as their bearing upon our life and conduct appears to be very 
great. : 

-There is also another reason for selecting this subject for 
the first session of the Indian Philosophical Congress. The 
characteristic feature of the teachings of the Hindus is the 
doctrine of Afman or soul. They discerned the unity of the 
Atman in everything. The Aryan civilisation was essentially 
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Spiritualistic. But what a different picture do we find to-day ! 
Owing to the great influence upon us of the present-day 
materialisti¢ civilisation of the West and also because of 
our own very hard struggle for existence, we, the present “ 
generation in India, are losing fast our hold upon our ancient 
spiritual heritage. It is for this reason also that I have 
selected this topic-for discussion in this learned assembly, in 
the hope that the scholars assembled here would give their best 
thought to-it and consider if there is any basis of truth in 
that ancient spiritual ideal of our life and civilisation. 

The Hindus regarded the soul as a permanent eternal and 
unchangeable ultimate spiritual substance. It was conceived 
also almost in the same way at first in the West. The his- 
torical development of the doctrine in modern times is described 
by Prof. Hoérnle thus :—Hume and Kant found in the field 
a metaphysical theory of the soul as an immaterial, spiritual 
substance, indivisible, self-identicai, immortal. For this sort 
of soul they denied all empirical evidence or warrant. In its 
place Kant put the empirical ego, Hume ‘the bundle of 
ideas,’ rebaptised by James and other empirical idealists 

as the “stream of consciousness.” Thus they inaugurated 
the era of psychology without a soul, “for which there is no 
soul or self which has experiences, which thinks, feels and 
. wills, The experiences themselves, the feelings, thoughts and 
= yolitions, as they come and go, are all the soul there is.” But 
À = contemporary thought in America tends to go still further. 
=“ Whafis the subject-matter of Psychology ?’’ asks Yerkes 
and replies : ‘It is consciousness or the world of objects and 
eventseviewed as consciousness. Here at least, the ordinary 
"gta may think, is something substantial to lay hold of. But hi 
ust as he stretches out his hand, the price is snatched away 
rom his grasp by the behaviourists _ Whilst most pereo 
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introspection. ‘He does not think it possible to find out what 
goes on inside a creature's mind, Henee he proposes to study 
the creature’s behaviour in response to definite features of his 
environment. You say the creature has a mind ? Well, there 
it is patently exhibited in its behaviour. What is the creature 
conscious of ? What does it perceive or think? Look at 
what it does and to what objects of the enwronment it responds. 
Its consciousness is the cross-section of the environment 
composed of things to which the creature’s central nervous 
system specifically reacts. Do you ask fora self or knower ? 
There is the body. It is the knower and its specific response 
is knowing. Thus with the passing of the spiritual substance, 
we first gota “psychology without a soul,” and now we are 
getting a psychology even without consciousness. From 
spiritual substance to stream of consetousness; from stream 
of consciousness to cross-section of the universe defined by 
behaviour—such are the vicissitudes which the mind has 
suffered at the hands of- the students.” Hoernle—(Studies in 
Contemporary Metaphysics.) 

We thus come across some very astounding theories of 
mind and self. in contemporary thought. Of these the cross- 
section theory of Holt is logically derived from Behavyiourism, 
which again, is a biological theory. Let us therefore start our 
discussion with (fhe brologicad view of consciousness. The 
biologists-try to account for the origin and function of con- 
sciousness in thisway: The organism, according to them, 
is a mechanism for reception of stimulus from environment and 
reaction thereto. This reaction or response at the lower levels 
of life is rather a simple one and is reflex and automatic. 
But with increasing complexity in the conditions of the env 
ment, the simple mechanism of reflex and automatic response 
fails. It is at this stage that consciousness appears and 
through its various processes of perception, memory, imagina- 
tion, emotion, volition, etc., helps the organism to make suitable 
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between stinulue and reaction ;” so writes Angell. The function 
of consciousness is thus*‘' to delay the response ” in order to 
make it more effective. If the organism fails to make such 
Suitable adaptations it cannot live. Consciousness, therefore, 
is nothing ultimate but is a biological necessity. 

Now it is, no doubt, true that in our struggle for existence 
we do require to adapt ourselves to circumstances and for that 
very purpose consciousness is very helpful to us. But that is 
not the only use of consciousness, at least in man. At the 
lower levels of animal life it may be true that CONNGIAUTIEDS has 
got the sole function of ‘delaying the response.’ But when we 
come to man, in him at least we find certain types of activity, 
e.g., logical judgment, reflective and aesthetic ‘processes, which 
it is rather difficult to account for merely in the biological way. 
Man is an animal, no doubt. But he is always more than an 
animal. He is often found animated with aspirations and ideals 
which are worth cherishing for their own sake and not merely 
for their biological use. 

Let us next pass on to Behaviourism.— According to this 
theory, mind or consciousness is to all intents and purpose 
identified with behaviour or response of the organism. 
Behaviourism originates in animal psychology and is gradually 
extended to the study of human mind. Introspection, 
according to this theory, is of doubtful validity and is all the 
more difficult to be used, the more the mind that we are 
x studing is removed from our own. Moreover, it has got 
d certain inherent difficulties of its own, for as soon as you 
assume the introspective attitude, the very mental state 
i to which it is directed, becomes thereby transformed and 
- transmuted. What passes on in the mind of the creature it is 
* therefore impossible to grasp and to study. You want to study 
= its mind? Well, it is patently exhibited in its behaviour. For 
= scientific purposes, therefore, outward observation is the only 
_ means open to you and the mind is practically identified with 
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in the fruitless task of investigation of consciousness, should 
study human and animal behaviour. And the behayiourist tries 
to account for it either by means of its physiological antecedents 
or at best by reference to instincts and habits. And from the 
nature of instincts the extreme behaviourists have purged off all 
traces of any mental element. Instincts are as purely 
physiological as habits, as much mechaniaal as the latter, or 
perhaps more. The point is that in the interpretation of 
behaviour there is felt no necessity for any mental fagtor. Even 
thinking is interpreted as a sort of behaviour in which habits of 
language play a very important part. ‘ All that is observed and 
discovered is a certain set of habits in the use of words. The 
thoughts (if anyin the mind of the examinee are of no interest 
to the examiner, nor has the examiner any reason to suppose 
even the most successful examinee capable of even the smallest 
amount of thought.” But all behaviourists do not hold such 
extreme view. Dr. McDougall, for instance, attempts to show 
that no adequate account of behaviour can be given without a 
reference to the mental factor, that intelligence and emotion, 
imagination and will have indeed much to do in determining 
the character of behaviour. But Prof. Watson holds fast to 
his position as tenaciously as ever. 

Now behaviourism is simply the spectator-view of mind. 
It does not take you into the heart of the mental world. On 
the contrary, it shuts the door against it from outside. 
Introspection may not be so dark a horse as the behaviourists 
paint. It may be a difficult process, but that does not mean 
it is an impossible one or cannot be improved by practice. 
Moreover, it is extremely difficult to adequately account for the 
creative insight involved in the discoveries and inventions made 
by the great scientists and other geniuses in terms of extreme 
behaviourism. Again the part played by intelligence and 
imagination, farsight and foresight, in the making of plans for 
future action by the great generals of the world cannot also be 
denied, and these Processes cannot indeed be identified with 
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mere behaviour. It is difficult therefore to follow tke extreme 
behaviourists like Prof.-Watson. 

JI Next as to Holt's theory of consciousness :— With the = 
progress of the biological sciences, a new outlook is opento 
behaviourism. It is now more systematically conceived in _ 
the light of stimulus-response, The simple form. of this as 
response is reflex-action. But behaviour is not a simple reflex ` 
Or aggregate of reflexes. It is something more. ‘In 
the course, of evolution from simple to more complex grades 
of being, there is exhibited always a novelty, anew feature, 
by things at the moment of their synthesis into an organised 
whole.” And in the course of biological evolution when 
the simple mechanisms of reflex actions» are integrated 
into a nervous system we get a typical instance of such a 
novelty. Biologists have called it behaviour. Now if we 
think of behaviour as somehow consisting of reflex activities, 
we adopt what Holt calls the “ bead theory” of physical 
causation. But if, instead of that, we note in studying P 
behaviour, what the animal is doing—to what objects of the 
environment his actions are directed, we pass from the “bead 
theory ” to the “functional theory.” Now according to this 
functional theory of causation it will not do merely to enumerate 
the preceding states or antecedent conditions of animal 











_ behaviour, if we want to study it scientifically, but we must P 
discover exactly to what objects of the environment his S 
‘behaviour is directed. Behaviour is thus conceived to be the S 


‘function ' of some object, process or aspect of the objective 
environment. This, Holt says, is the crucial point. “Not 
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Now it is out of this novel feature in behaviour that Holt 
develops hs characteristic theory of econsciousness. Con- 
sciousness, According to him, is not behaviour but the '' cross- 
section "” of ihe universe defined by the objective panier 
involved in behaviour. And by ‘cross-section’ he means “any 
part collection that is defined by a law which is unrelated 
(or but remotely related) to the laws that define the whole in 
question.” Thus a navigator while exploring his course at 
night by means of a search-light illuminates a gonsiderable 
portion of the environment. Now the sum-total of objects so 
illuminated, say in the course of an entire night, constitutes a 
cross-section of the region in question. Similarly an orZanism 
equipped with a mervous system is found to specifically respond 
to certain features of the environment. And the group of 
things and features to which the organism specifically responds 


constitutes a “cross-section manifold” which is of vital 
importance to the organism itself. Now, if we are to look for 
, consciousness, we must look for it here in this cross-section and 


nowhere else. Consciousness is thus not to be found within they 
brain, nor even in behaviour, but in the collection of objects 
selected and referred to by behaviour. It is the “ cross-section 
of the universe defined by the specific response of the organism 
equipped with a central nervous system.” Consciousness, | 
according to this theory, is thus neither a substance nor even a 

> quality but simply a relation, though a specific relation. It is 
not an entity beside other entities of the universe. One and 
the same entity may enter into different- relations. In one 
relation it is an object in the space-time system; in another 
relation it becomes the content of consciousness, t.e., becomes a 

i part of the cross-section, when it is specifically responded to by 
the organism. 

Now New Realism as a philosophic movement arises as a 
reaction aganist traditional idealism, the central thesis of which 
is the subjectivity of mind and its Gonstitutive function in the 

Esse est percipi.” “ i Hndartanding 
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maketh nature.” Such are the maxims of Idealism. But the 
dictum of Realism is “ experiencing does not make any difference 
to the object experienced.” Realism charges Idealism with what b 
it calls “ ego-centric predicament,” which, it is said, is the chara- 
cteristic fallacy of all idealistic theory. Itis no wonder, therefore, 
that the new Realists in America cannot bear the slightest taint 
of subjectivism and are out to destroy all shades of it. This is 
why they offer a theory of consciousness in terms of the collec- 
tion of objegts defined by behaviour. The only trace of the 
subjective element, if there be any at all, is to be found in the 
behaviour or specific response of the organism. Č But it is 
obvious that neither the specific response nor the collection of 
objects defined thereby can be said to constitute consciousness 
in the true sense of the term. ~ Response is a physiological 
process while consciousness is not so. Again, no one would 
agree to identify consciousness with the objects responded to, 
unless one would like to abolish the distinction between con- 
sciousness and its object. And it is clear, as Prof. Laird points 
out, that all the objects of which we have consciousness have’ 
at least one peculiar circumstance in common, viz., they all 
appear. It is thisfact of ‘appearance’ or ‘ givenness’ which 
the new Realists have totally failed to grasp. Now the fact 
that a thing appears implies that it appears to something and 
this can be only when that something is an apprehending 
subject. Now this apprehending subject is as indispensable for x 
consciousness as its objects. Again, Holt’s theory has often 
been described as the “‘ Search-light'’ theory. But the most 
important aspect of the “ Search-light, ” viz., the fact of 2//umina- 
4 tion is indeed ignored by him while one of its secondary effects, 
i> aus, the fact of selection, has been emphasised. Further, it is 4 
i ? very difficult to explain in a satisfactory manner the characteris- 
A, tic unity of the mental life and also such peculiar modes of 
a consciousness as attention, volition and e specially feelings and 
emotion, according to this theory.) Holt's abasic faa 
peut for r them i in terms -of pertai n bodily proces 3 
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tends to exp/ain them away, for obviously he fails to grasp what 
is peculiar and characteristic in these particular modes of 
consciousness. ; 

British Realism: Prof. Alexander's theory of mind.—But 
all modern realists do not hold such extreme view with regard 
to consciousness. When we come to the camp of the British 
Realists we invariably find that they all adntit the importance of 
the subjective element. They may not and indeed do not regard 
mind to be an ultimate entity ; but they all admit tke existence 
of it as an empirical subjective process which occurs in vital 
correlation with the operations of the nervous system., Thus 
Prof. Alexander offers a theory of mind as a new quality which 
is found to emerge at a certain stage of evolution when the 
primal stuff of “Space-Time” motion has attained a certain 
degree of complexity. At a lower stage of such complexity ‘life’ 
appears and at a higher stage‘ mentality ’ comes upon the scene. 
Bothare new qualitiesand may indeed be called only ‘ secondary. ’ 
For all bits of ‘Space-Time’ do not possess them, as they 
possess, for instance, materiality or impenetrability which ts a 
primary quality. Even the organism, that complexity of_S. T. 
which possesses the new qualities both of life and mind—does 
not possess ‘mentality’ in all its parts; it is only one portion 
of it, vis., the nervous system, that is found to possess mind. 
Mind, therefore, according to Alexander, is simply a quality 
of the nervous system. At each level of evolution a new 
quality appears and there is a “ hierarchy of qualities.” Prof. 
Alexander's theory of mind is thus vitally connected with this 
doctrine of ‘hierarchy of qualities’ Now this mind, empirically 
considered, is found to consist of the totality of the mental 
acts of awareness, which it is said to ‘enjoy’ or immediately 
experience; while it can ‘contemplate’ and thereby now other 
objects of lower degree of complexity than its own. Mind 
thus can ‘enjoy ' its own States and processes but cannot 

‘contem mplate te’ them. Now there is nothing particular about 
the cognitive re Le a ; it is only a special mode of the universal 
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relation of t compresence,’ which subsists amongst all finite 
objects of the universe? and its special character, if any, simply 
lies in the fact that one of the compresent terms here is mind. 
This, in short, is Prof. Alexander's view of mind. There is 
nothing, as Prof. Broad remarks, sacrosant about it, It is not 
the first in the order of evolution but the last, though it may 
be the highest stage, so far as the present universe goes. (But 


if this mind can only ‘enjoy’ its own processes and cannot 


‘contemplate them, the question arises, how can we know 
them ? Is not introspection the only mode of ascertaining their 
nature and relations ? But Prof. Alexander maintains that in 
the introspective attitude there follows a change in the being 
of the process; it ‘exists in a blurred and® subtly dissected 
form.’ And this is only a mode of being and not of knowing. 
That being so, it is extremely difficult to see how Prof. 
Alexander himself could discover ‘enjoyment’ and ‘ contempla- 
tion ' to be the functions of the mind and distinguish between 
them If not through introspection, through what process 
Alexander does not say. It will not do to say that ‘ enjoyment’ 
is a mode of knowing distinct from ‘contemplation.’ For it 
is indeed difficult just to ascertain, as Broad points out, what 
is Alexander's meaning here—whether enjoyment is to be 
interpreted as a mere mode of being or also as a mode of 
knowing. But Alexander says that in ‘enjoyment’ there is not 
involved the duality of subject and object which is the essen- 
tial feature of the knowing situation. In view of this it is 
difficult to interpret ‘enjoyment’ as a mode of knowing. 
Moreover, even if it be supposed to be a sort of implicit know- 


ing, in which the subject-object distinction has not as yet 


become explicit, that will not obviate the difficulty in question ; 


í E ae say that ‘enjoyment’ and ‘contemplation’ are two 
> S dist tinct functions of the mind, is to know them as objects of 
our experience, which are distinguishable from each other; 
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of knowing, to say that one of the compresent terfns here must 
be mind, is to go beyond the doctrine af compresence and to 
admit the specia? function of mind in knowing. Further, how 
to account for the knowing of other minds according to this 
'compresence’ theory? Here Alexander seems to emphasise 
the factor of social intercourse and to hold that such knowledge 
of other minds is based upon “an assurance eked out by 
sympathetic imagination.” And this obviously is again going 


 — oo. 9 


beyond the ‘compresence’ theory. Again, if mind gan contem- ` 


plate and thereby know only the objects and qualities of the 
‘space-time’ complex of a /owery order than its own, how is it 
possible for Alexander to know the next Azg/ery qualities *in the 
hierarchy that are yet to be, e.g., deity ? 

But over and above these difficulties regarding the functions 
of the mind, there appears to be another of a more fundamental 
character. Mr. Lloyd Morgan in his recently published book 
“Emergent Evolution’ has worked out a theory of evolution 
purely on a scientific basis in which he acknowledges the 
emergence of a new quality at each ‘critical turning points.’ 
Mind is such a new quality. And this we see is what Prof. 
Alexander maintains. His standpoint is also purely empirical 
and scientific, Hence these new qualities have been described as 
‘empirically discoverable but not open to metaphysical explana- 
tion.’ It is not the business of the ‘scientific’ philosopher to 
try to explain them, but simply to accept them as they are 
found “with a natural piety.” Hence the old trouble to try to 
account for mind as being evolved out of matter does not 
reappear here. Whatever our ultimate view may be with 
regard to the position of mind in the universe, it does not surely 
come before us in the animal world before a certain definite 
level is reached in the course of evolution. So far we can 
follow Alexander and to his credit it must be said that unlike 
some other modern realists he does not try to reduce mind to 
something which obviously it isnot. He has had to acknow- 
ledge it as a novel feature which stands on a different footing 
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from his ‘Space-Time ' complexes. But my difficulty arises 
when, it appears to megin flagrant contradiction to this account 
of emergent evolution, at the time of discussing the status of —~ * 
the quality, sometimes he says that qualities are “at once new 
and expressible without residue in terms of the processes proper 
to the level from which they emerge.” The difficulty appears 
to be all the greater when he discusses the relation of the new 
quality of mentality with the nervous system. In certain 
passages y is indeed very difficult to follow Prof. Alexander 
here. 

“(hat which as experienced from the inside or enjoyed is 
a conscious process, is as experienced from the outside or 
contemplated a neural one” (Space, Time and Diety II, 


page 5). “A neural process of a certain level of development 
possesses the quality of consciousness and is thereby a mental, 
process, and alternately a mental process is also a vital one of f 


a certain order’ (pp. 5 & 6). ‘' There are not two processes, one 
neural and the other mental, but one” (p. 9). Does it not seem that 
Prof. Alexander sometimes feels inclined to identify the two? 
This appears to be his meaning particularly when we remember 
that by such means he wants to avoid both parallelism and 
interactionism. Is there not working in Alexander's mind an 
unconscious tendency to fit in his theory of mind with his 
original ‘ Space-Time ' scheme J Indeed it is extremely difficult 














pa to follow Alexander here. | i 
a But can we not in any way “' save the soul ” (not of course ias 
; in the theological sense)? Is there no basis for regarding the > 


A = not merely dependent on other things of the world? Even in 
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THE QUEST OE TRUTH 


Much has been said and written on the noble function 
of truth; yet there is a considerable amanunt of looseness in 
our conception.’ This is due to a certain ambiguity in the 
meaning of truth. There is no knowing whether,truth means 
an entity existing independently by itself or whether it refers to a 
quality attaching to some modes of our cognition. 

On simple inspection the problem resolves itself into 3 well- 
marked stages: * 


(1) Truth as it is in itself ; a simple timeless, independent 
Real, sometimes called a fact, a real or a logical 
proposition. 

_(2) Truth as it stands related to mind, viz., the fact as 
mirrored in mind and 

(3) The judgment that mind makes regarding this con- 
tent of consciousness, v7z., that it is identical with 


the same fact as exists independently of mind. 
Is 


Do these different stages ‘all mean one and_ the same 
thing? If so, there is no real difference between truth as it 
is in itself and truth as it is known. The known truth and 
the unknown truth become thoroughly interchangeable. How 


_ íhe known and the unknown should appear comparable we do 


not understand. 


Again if it is held that there is real difference in these_ 


3 stages, we have a new problem before us. For we have 

to ask more definitely which one of these 3 stages constitutes 
the real truth. Does the essential feature of truth come out 

in the first stage alone when it enjoys its sacred isolation, 

ind does it suffer in point of integrity and wholesomeness as 

t enters in combination with mind? Or is truth realised more 
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concretely when it stands related to mind and forms the con- 
tent of an act of judgment ? 

These , are important questions, and whichever way we > 
try to answer them insuperable difficulties arise. In one sense, 
it appears that the question of ‘true’ or ‘false’ arises only in 
connection with human interests. A fact in itself, which is as 
good asa pure colourless logical proposition, stands outside 
the domain of “ true” or “ false", so long as nobody judges 
upon it. Ta be true or false it must be judged psychologically, 
ie, there must be some one putting forward a definite claim 
that it is true andits truth gets firmly established along with 
the verification of this claim. This makes it plain that the 
problem of truth arises only in connection with an act of judg- 
ment; yet we cannot say that the truth of the judgment de- 
pends on the judgment itself. A judgment may be free from 
logical contradiction and it may be inspired by the most intense 
emotional fervour, yet it may not turn out to be true. Its 

truth finally rests upon its verification and the surest test of bg 
its verification lies in its conformity to the objective fact. The 
=. is true not because of itself but because of the res- 





ining influence to which it is subjected by the extramental 
fact. And so whenever we talk of Sat our eyes are invariably 
~ east upon ‘this extra territorial region.’ But this ‘extra terri- 
torial’ or rather the extramental character of truth leads to 








f= other difficulties. If truth were really to signify an entity that = 
= has no connection with mind, we should never get to know of 
= itatall. It would ever remain hidden from us. That being 
“489, we fail to understand how we should characterise it as a 

fact or an event. Nor could anybody any whether it has any $: 
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unique and not derived out of anything else. If must be in- 
dependent of what we know or feel and in its independence 
should constitute the inflexible authority by which all our know- 
ing and doing must be regulated. In one and the same moment 
we are forced to declare that truth must be related to mind and 
yet be independent of it. 

It may be said that a way out of the difficulties is suggest- 
ed by the correspondence theory of truth. The quality of 
trueness, viz., that which -makes a thing true is neither a part 
of our thought or experience, nor a part of the other reality 
to which our thought refers, but is rather a relation between 
our thought andits chosen object, between our idea Of judg- 
ment and the thing which itemeans. And this relation is simply 
one of correspondence. 

The copying theory of truth, it seems, has an air of simpli- 
city that makes it so very attractive, yet a moment's ins- 
pection reveals fatal defects that can be hardly remedied. Truth 
according to this theory, essentially consists in the capacity 
of our ideas to copy or resemble the objective facts. The. 
commonest objection as to how an idea should resemble some 
thing that isnot itself an idea may be put off for a while. Even = 
a greater difficulty assails us when an explanation is demanded 

„as to howorwhy the copy should have the claim to constitute 
truth when the original had none. If our ideas by their resem- 
bling objective facts make up truth, this becomes intelligible 

_ only on the assumption that these original facts in themselves 

constituted truth. It is only when we acknowledge the trueness 
of the original that its copy can have any claim to be true. 

- The copying theory thus virtually throws us back into the pure 
objective notice of truth that has been already found wanting. _ 

But the copying theory, it will be said, is but a poor 
specimen of the correspondence theory. 

The main significance of the correspondence notion lies 
in the promise it holds out of obviating the difficulties of an 

ibjective or an equally onesided objective notion of 
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truth. Truth is the correspondence of the two facts, —the sub- 
jective and the objective or rather the mental and tne real, so 
the theory tells us. When put in this abstract fashion it inevi- 
tably suggests a number of subsidiary issues that should be 
stated at the outset. 

\ There are two distinct ways of explaining the fact of corres- 
pondence. In one case the correspondence is supposed to be 
real by itself without any co-operation of mind. Inthe other 
case it becomes real only when mind’has knowledge of both the 
factors and through that knowledge becomes aware of the 
existence of such correspondence. Let us examine the second 
case first. A judgment is said to be true when the order of 
thoughts that make up the judgmént correspond to the order of 
facts that make upthe real situation. The judgment in this 
case is supposed to fulfil a twofold function. It thinks of the 
real and knows at the same time that the real is just as it is 
being thought of. The mental factor, vis., the judgment is 
supposed to over-reach the other factor, i.e., this other factor 
as wellas the thought are supposed to be introduced before 


mind by this judging function in such away that the mindat 


once recognises the fact of their correspondence. It is precise- 
ly in the moment of our recognising this correspondence that 
truth comes into being. 

Such an account of truth, the critic will suggest, 1s not the 
vindication of truth but just the opposite of it. For, if truth 
were to depend on our recognition of correspondence between 
thought on one side and reality on the other, such recognition 
can never take place and so truth can never be a reality for 
us. To recognise that thought corresponds to reality, we must 
have both of them side by side. But this speedily leads us toa 
Hopeless impasse. Thought and reality cannot be got apart 
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‘particular case, whether they correspond but tHat does not 
prevent them from corresponding. Tush is their correspond- 
ence. We donot makethe correspondence and we may not 
-know it, yet it exists there independently by itself. 

The fact that we know truth or may know it at all is quite 
a matter of fact affair. It has no necessary connection with 
the making of the real essence of truth. A truth neither gains 
nor loses by being known. 

On the basis of this supposition that ‘ experiencing 
makes no difference to truths,’ some of the modern intuitional 
Realists have devoted their attention to a discussion as to the 
nature of truth. In every form of knowledge, perceptual or 
conceptual, there is a real element given to us. No doubt this 
real, as we experience it, is always given in relation to our appre- 
hension and always in conjunction or combination with much 
that is the work of mind. Nevertheless it is possible by an 
analysis of our sentient experience to separate out the indubi- 
tably real from that which is superimposed upon it. This 
indubitably real forms along with others, peculiar types of 
complexes, each being a simple whole by itself. Truth is an 
inherent quality of these complexes, constituting their distine- 
tive flavour, as it were. And we become intuitively aware of 
this flavour just as we immediately appreciate the flavour of a 
pine-apple. 

In this position we have two things to consider. Truth is 
said to be an independent entity. But this truth, though exist- 
ing by itself may also form the content of an apprehending 
mind, In that moment we have apprehension of truth. Here 
the independent truth comes in contact with mind and forms 
another complex which has all the character of simplicity like 
other complexes. But in coming in contact with mind neither 
factor in any way interferes with the other. The truth complex 
always maintains its integrity and independence even while 
entering into another complex which is its apprehension. There 
is no necessary influencing of the one by the other. 

34 
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It is a bold undertaking no doubt, to offer such a simple 
matter of fact explanatjon of the two irreconciliable aspects 
of the truth problem. It acknowledges quite frankly the know- ` 
ableness of truth. Yet at the same time it urges that experi- 
encing a truth does in no way affect the intrinsically indepen- 
dent character of truth. How the purely in dependent entity 
called truth should enter into connection with an experiencing 
mind and yet retain its independence, we do not understand. i 
It can, enter into union with mind and mind can take 
cognisance of it only when we assume that there is an inward 
affinity between it and mind. But such an essential relatedness 
between mind and truth does violence to the independent 
character of truth. A remedy is suggested by introducing the 
notion of pure external relations. 
The chief difficulty that troubles us here is to understand 
how two or more simples when drawn together should retain 
their independence and yet be a whole. If the simples retain 
their independence there is no real whole. And in that event ` 
we have mind on one side competent to generate experience 
and an independent entity called truth on the other; but we 
can never say that we have an experience which is the experi- 
| ence of atruth. If on the other hand it be said that the 
j relation really unites and constitutes one whole in place 
= of two simples, the relata thus united are so much not | 
= absolutely independent simples, but independent features of a a 
whole. . - 
Thus the attempt of these modern intuitional Realist, 
though inspired by laudable motives, does not appear to have 
borne any satisfactory result. To hold that truth is knowable — 
it is necessary to recognise its essential relatedness to mind. $ 
= To demur to the latter and yet to adhere to the former involves 
a Miraculous operation for which we are not yet prepared. 
=: The thing is that so long as we are carried away, Dyn. 
a aii slusively static notion of truth, 30 long as we nani 5, at o 
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no way of exit out of the maze. Both intuitionismeand corres- 
pondence theory go to wreck simply because of this. 

Nor does pragamatism open up any better prospects in 
this respect. It has undoubtedly done a great ‘service by 
emphasising the concrete human aspect of truth and repudiating 
the notion of ‘discarnate truth.’ Nevertheless by its enuncia- 
tion of the principle of “ workableness”’ as the test of truth it 
has either made its position ambiguous or committed the same 
mistake which it sought to avoid. It is not definitely clear 
whether the pragmatists use the notion of workableness as a 
mere test of truth or also as constituting the essence of truth. 
To apply the test of ‘‘ workableness ” involves the question of 
an end. But hoy are we to conceive of the end? Does it not 
stand foreign to the means and decide what can be workable 
and what cannot be? In that event truth is determined by 
something which in reality is not in the same line with 
truth. We are not sure from the pragmatists’ point of view 
whether truth has got the capacity to serve because it 
is truth or whether it becomes true through its capacity 
for service. | 

But to avoid the difficulties of an external standard the 
pragmatists might seek to put a more liberal interpretation 
upon the term ‘ workableness.'’ Workableness does not imply 
the fitness of an idea to serve a foreign end, but it only signifies 
the fitness of an idea to serve itself in the way of its own self 
clarification. An idea is said to ‘work’ when the links of 
experience sequent upon the idea form a completely harmonious 
whole, each implying and being implied by the other. If this 
is the real sense of pragmatism it seems to be but a mere echo 
of what the idealists are preaching. i 

It is clear from the above that anything that starts with a 
purely objective notion of truth or seeks to measure truth by a 
standard that stands entirely foreign to it, is fore-doomed to 
failure. Whatever may be said of truth, truth cannot be any- 
thing other than itself nor can it be tested by something that 
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is not of a piece with truth. It is an all-inclusive whole and, 
in this sense, remains identical with the fulness and being. It 
was simply the neglect of this point that wrecked most of the 
theories we noticed above. 


‘We must accept,’ to quote Bradley, the claim of truth 
not to be judged from the outside. We must unhesitatingly 
assert that truth, ¥ it were satisfied itself and if for itself it 
were perfect, would be itself in the fullest sense the entire and 
absolute uniyerse.' Two things are implied in this: 


t. It means that truth must realise itself completely 
through every nook and corner of reality. Not a single fact, 
item, or event that happens, can stand outside Reality or mean 
an addition to it by a mere external juxtapo8ition. In other 
words, truth is a real whole, a whole that has parts, but the 
parts do not cling to the whole by an adventitious accretion. 
They are already in the whole and necessitated by the whole. 
The whole is an all-embracing whole and truth is the realisation 
of this inner harmony of elements in the relationship of whole 
and part. 


2. Closely connected with this there comes the other 
important feature that truth must be a completely significant 
whole. Nothing short of this can be truth. A significant 
whole expresses a whole that is intelligible through the parts 
and the parts through the whole. 

Truth is not simply identical with reality considered in 
abstraction but it is the fulness of knowledge in which alone 
= reality consists. 

Bi = Suchan identification of knowledge and reality is necessi- 
- tated by the very nature of reality. To say that reality is an 
ill:oontaininy whole of elements that reciprocally involve one 
another implies that it is of a piece with consciousness. For, 
nothing but consciousness can illustrate the type of unity 
Bi. : spoken of. The different orders of unity with which we i; are 
=e r in the physical universe : ieee wise only ke 
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courtesy. There is nowhere that internal determifation of the 
whole by the parts or the parts by the whole. Even when the 
elements come together and undergo some amount of transfor- 
mation to form into a whole as is illustrated in the case of an 
organism, they do not get incorporated completely in tke life of 
the whole. They retain their independence and externality to 
a considerable extent. But consciousness jllustrates a type of 
unity in which all the elements cohere in such a close and inti- 
mate way that there is no externality in them. Every part is 
in the other. It is only through the reciprocity of the parts 
that we get a whole and again it is only in reference to the 
whole that the parts can even appear as part. z 

But it is not enough to say that consciousness expresses 
the nature of the real. To fulfil itself completely the real must 
advance beyond the stage of simple consciousness. Consci- 
ousness in so far as it appears as a mere immediacy of the 
feeling does not adequately bring out the life of the real; 
because through feeling the real does not realise itself as a 
completely significant whole. An entire system of knowledge 
alone suffices to illustrate how the real is constituted, for it 
is only in connection with such a system that it becomes 
possible to understand how anyone single unit carries with 
it the implication of every other unit, thereby of the whole 
wherein they cohere. Truth means the organisation of such 
a system of knowledge in which lies embedded the life of 
the real. 

But immediately we shall be pestered with questions. Was 
our sketch intended as an exposition of truth as itis for human 
knowledge? Or were we describing an ideal exposition which 
no finite mind can ever actually enjoy ? 

But this involves a real misunderstanding of the entire 
problem of knowledge. The process of knowledge starts with 
formation of judgments. And we are too prone to regard a 
a judgment asa datum of knowledge, clearly conceivable and 
thoroughly unshakable, floating, with its clear cut boundaries — 
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like an island in the midst of an ocean. Out of a vague sensa- 
tional back- ground, that is bereft of all cognitive value, intellect 
weaves out a perfectly ordered and consummated piece of 
experience. In a second moment we may make another judg- 
ment but the second judgment is only an addition by the side 
of the first. Neither of them is in any way affected by the 
other. Each judgment constitutes a block with boundaries 
sharply fixed. There is no inner determination of the one by + 
the other. Not only each judgment stands by itself having no 
necessary connection with another but our judgments, as a 

class, being products of rational mediation, are supposed to be 
radically distinct from the ‘ immediacy’ of the ‘ given.’ “The 

given " as given, lack all cognitive formation., The judgment, 

on the contrary, is shot through with the fulness of intellectual 
comprehension. They stand sharply opposed, neither of 

them having any inner affinity with the other. A theory 

of knowledge that starts with such a sharp antithesis 
between the ‘ manifold of sense ’’ and ‘understanding ' cannot e 
but adhere to the fragmentary and piecemeal character of 
knowledge. Knowledge begins, according to it, quite abruptly 
and ends in a quite abrupt manner. 

To explain knowledge in this way is fraught with huge difficul-- 
ties and these become manifest as soon as we begin to ex- 
amine the situation more closely. If the ‘manifold of sense’ were 
to constitute an utterly discontinuous heap and on that score 
absolutely blind and unmeaning, it is dificult to understand ‘ 
how the intellect should summon them to order, so as to endow 
them with fulness of meaning. The elements of sensibility being 
purely discontinuous, the principle of continuity under which 
they are subsumed, would serve only as their external apparel + 
and fail to touch or transform their inner core. And without 
such i inner transformation it is futile to hope that these originally 
blind and discontinuous elements could suddenly be found 
f shining with significance. If the principle of the continuity 
= should render them intelligible at all, it can do it only by < 
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affecting their mner being and this could never ‘be possible 
unless the elements themselves were nagurally disposed to this. 
The very fact that the principle of continuity “succeeds in 
regularising them, at once disposes of the supposition that they 
were in themselves naturally discontinuous. 

The truth is, there is never a stage in our mental life that 
can be characterised as Srna eine of a series of discrete shocks 
of sensibility. “ The given,” from the very moment it enters 
consciousness is already a related whole. ‘ Every individual 
element belongs to consciousness only through its union with 
other elements.” But the continuity that prevails does not 
establish itself after the elements are given. Rather “on the 
contrary, it is only because of the relational continuity that the 
elements can even appear in consciousness, A study of the 
nature of sensations at once reveals the utter hopelessness of 
experiencing any simple and independent sensation by itself. 
It shows that the principle of continuity must have been at 
work even before we come across any discontinuities. And to 
the extent there is continuity in the moment of so-called sensi- 
bility, to that extent it is definitely cognised. 

Yet it can never be said that the knowing process has 

“fulfilled itself completely at this stage. In the same moment 
that we know it as an ordered whole, new elements of disconti- 
nuities crop up and with renewed vigour the struggle for 
overcoming them ensues. In this way every judgment neces- 
sitates another and the full comprehension of any judgment 
involves comprehension of all the rest. At no moment we 
have a clear cut single isolated judgment before our consci- 
ousness. Knowledge is. anendless process. It has no abrupt 
beginning nor any abrupt terminus. It moves on for ever from 
the fulltothe full. It is therefore preposterous to distinguish 
absolute knowledge from relative knowledge. There is no 
question of absoluteness or relativity in the sphere of knowledge. 

If knowledge were to have a clear cut beginning and to 

rise abruptly through the functioning of intellect upon the 
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discontinuotis heap of sensibility, the process becomes quite an 
arbitrary and contingent one. We see no reason why the 
intellect should descend down at all from its divine place 
of peace and repose and transmute the dull unintelligible 
materials of sense with which it had no previous connection. 
To suppose that knowledge is really such an arbitrary concern 
of intellect is not tq explain knowledge but to cut the very 
ground on which the yalidity of knowledge rests. 

Knowledge is a process that in one aspect appears to be 
co-extensive with life and its real value rests on the fact that 
it springs necessarily from life and offers satisfaction to it. 
If we ‘agree with the philosopher that wonder is the beginning 
of knowledge we must nevertheless add thate without presup- 
posing knowledge, there can be no feeling of wonder. If life 
itself were full of discontinuities there could be no oceasion for 
wonder nor again could wonder ever arise if life were a finished 
rationalised whole. From the very beginning it is a continuous 
whole, and yet presenting discontinuities that alone. can 
stimulate the flow of knowledge. Knowledge is real and has 
a necessary valid claim to express life because it has neither 
‘> beginning nor end. It is this absolutely necessary character 
of knowledge that makes it co-eternal with life and it is only” 
in this sense that knowledge enjoys the pre-eminent claim to 
embody truth. 
fs The desire to see life as a rounded whole finds an outlet 

in the activity of the knowing function. But will knowledge 
~ever succeed in comprehending life altogether ? or will truth 
ever realise itself completely in knowledge ? 

* The answer is not plain. The problem suggests and 
assumes as if knowledge could ever become a perfectly realised 
system so as to give us an exhaustive expression of life. 

= From the very nature of knowledge this seems impossible. 
= Knowledge that has exhausted itself and has no further con- 
= tradiction to overcome is the very stagnation and death of 
“‘nowledge:. It is ‘valid only as a process and as.a process it, 
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continually meets conflicts and obstacles, and seeks to over- 
come them. . p 

Knowledge therefore cannot picture life as a. completely 
harmonius whole, because it is itself perpetually suffering from 
conflicts and contradictions. This creates suspicion, if our 
initial assumption that life is a completely ordered whole be not 
a mistake, . 

Perhaps in the very heart of Being there dwells an element 
of discord that ever and anon pushes itself forward and baffles} 
all Our attempts to comprehend it. The fact that know- 
ledge is for ever unfinished may be connected with the fact 
that Being itself is not ready made but still incomplete. Perhaps 
Being also concedls simultaneous discords in itself which make 
it impossible to construct an harmonious whole. 

But does this not amount to giving way to scepticism ? 


/To admit that life contains—an—essentially— irrational” element 


in its inner core is to declare the utter bankruptcy of knowledge. 
[t seems, the sceptic by his scoffing attitude has an advantage 
over the idealist because he can always taunt the latter with 
the limitation and unfinished character of knowledge. 

But even with this advantage the negative attitude finds no 
abiding place in life. It is held in check in twofold ways. 


«Though knowledge cannot reach the stage of finality, the very 


fact that it progresses continually forward and overcomes 
every discord that meets on the way is enough to spell out the 
gloom of scepticism. In addition to this there is also the other 
factor that operates from within life itself. If life harbours 
discords, it is only because it wants to triumph over them and 
not to give way to them. This inward struggle of lfe finds 
expression, in one way as we have seen, in the growth of 
knowledge. 

But a mere idle faith in the possibilities of knowledge is 
not adequate to satisfy life. It has evolved other, and probably 
more effective, ways of realising its inward longing for harmony 
and continuity, Every piece | of — discord that torments life 
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must be overcome and that not by knowledge alone but by 
will as well.. The process of knowledge is often of a protracted 
nature, it follows a zig-zag course, but life demands immediate \ 
action. By our action we shall dash aside every element of 
discord. The apparent limitation of knowledge need not keep 
us down. We postulate then that in our will we have a more ~ 
powerful engine for overcoming discontinuities and thereby l 
realising a deeper value of life than is possible through 
knowledge.« 
But morality also has its own limitation. A genuine good 
will is sometimes baulked off its mission of organising a higher 
order of beauty and symmetry. Moral catastrophies are of a 
more disquieting nature than temporary intellectual defeats, 
‘Nevertheless life continues singing its own tune. It remains 
steady and unhinged in its fulcrum of motion. 
It is neither knowledge nor morality that can really secure 
this steadiness for life. On the contrary the amount of steadi- 
ness they enjoy proceed wholly from life. x 
One may say that life realises its inward strength and 
steadiness through spiritual endeavour; for spiritual struggle 
= postulates a Fina/ity that has no element of uncertainity in it. 
Consciousness of this /ina/ity constitutes the surest sheet 
anchor for life. 
In the intellectual and the moral plane we have to carry 
on a struggle which we only hope to do successfully. But we < 
have no sense of absolute security as to how far this cherished- 
hope of ours shall be fulfilled. 
The case is far otherwise in the case of spiritual endeavour. 
Here the struggle commences with the surest conviction that 
it shall terminate successfully. There is only the semblance ‘* 
of a struggle, its inner life having fled away through the abiding re 
consciousness of sure victory. It is only at this stage that we 
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We may therefore characterise the spiritual lifé as a life of 
real freedom and it is only through this sense of freedom that 
life returns to its inmost depth. Neither the moral struggle 
nor the intellectual striving can ever lead us to this. They can 
represent it, if at all, only in a symbolic way. But in the 
moment of our spiritual exercise we are awakened into the full 
glory and richness of Life. Here we have a direct vision of 
truth such as can never find expression in knowledge or 
morality. > 

Yet we must not undervalue our moral or intellectual life. 
The faith that stands behind these struggles is a symbol of that 
real faith that is born in the moment of spiritual conscioUsness. 
Further that transcendental or ‘‘over-individual” will that 
drives us to a life of spiritual endeavour presupposes a long 
period of discipline and training that is covered by the moral 
and the intellectual effort. The spiritual consciousness is but 
the sublimated expression of life wherein all moral and intellec- 
tual struggles find their fullest consummation. 


JITENDRA KUMAR CHAKRAVARTY 





INTEREST AND INTERPRETATION. 


In the first state of life-manifestation “knowing” appears 
tous as a form of activity, which consists simply in the life's | 
struggle to adapt itself to its surroundings. The life process i 
as a whole 1 Is one of uninterrupted acpushdient and readjustment 
to its environment. Life is grasped, here, “in the mutuality 
or reciprocity of its environment”. There is an inward push or 
“appetition” in the life process which manifests itself uniquely 
asa reaction in a process of adjustment. ¿This reaction is 
possible only on account of the irritability or sentiency in the 
life in contact with its surroundings. This sentiency is the 
very ‘“‘leverof action and reaction”. It is immediately corre- 
lated, in the beings of the lower order, with the direct present 
needs of the organism. The various kinds of reactions of the ` 
organisms in accordance with the various kinds and degrees of 
sentiency, of pleasure and pain, or rather of comfortable and 
uncomfortable positions of the organisms in their immediate 
surroundings, serve as a clue to the nature of things around 
us. Lifeasa whole isa world of aims and desires, of needs 
and interests, although it is not always conscious of them; 
the reactions, therefore, are also not made deliberately, at £ 
least in the beginning of the life-manifestation. The interest i 
at this stage of life, which underlies all the actions of the orga- 
nism, consists only in the maintenance and continuance 
‘of life. In the drooping of the leaves of the sensitive plant, 
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when it is gorged with food it becomes sluggi$h” or again 
when it“ avoids things which are injurious and seeks things which 
are beneficial and adapts its behaviour to new conditions”, we 
become acquainted with nothing but the principle of life-main- 
tenance and continuance based chiefly on a kind of selective 
process. 

Again, when we rise a little higher ,in the scale of the 
animal kingdom, we meet with a more complicated sort of re- 
actions, commonly known as instinct. According, to Bergson, 
the instinct is nothing but the “prolongation” of the vital im- 
pulse. ‘‘ When the little chick ” says he, “is breaking its shell 
with a peck of its beak, it is acting by instinct, and yet it does 
but carry on the movement which has borne it through em- 
bryonic life’. Instinct as well as the other simpler reactions 
proceed “organically”. “They find the appropriate instru- 
ment at hand”, as Bergson says, but this “ instrument forms 
apart of the body that uses 7f’; and corresponding to this 
instrument, there is an instinct that ‘4ows how to use it.” In 
all the various kinds of instinctive actions there goes on all 
the time a process of selection and this very selection is depen- 
dent on the needs and interests of the organism. This selec- 
tive activity is well manifested when a chick searches for the 
worm as its food which it selects from many different varieties 
of worms or when birds select a little bit of straw, thread or 
clay for building their particular kinds of nest. This selective 
process is guided by a kind of sentiency in accordance with 
the specific needs of life. As these organisms are not posses- 


ed of conscious deliberation which generally delays reactions, 


instinct and other simpler responses act immediately; t.e., 
“ directly”, to quote Bergson, “by creating an organised 
‘instrument to work with’, Intellect, on the other hand. “acts 
indirectly through an organism, which, instead of possessing 
the required instrument naturally, will itself construct it by 
fashioning inorganic matter’ and therefore proceed, according 
to Bergson, “ mechanically”. Instinct and intelligence, says 
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he, “represent two divergent solutions, equally fitting, of one 
and the same, problem's Thus he thinks that they both are 
different forms of knowledge—“'in the case of instinct this know- 
ledge is rather acfed and unconscious, while in the case of 





intelligence, it is houghi and conscious.” It follows from this 
that the act of adjustment in the lower animal kingdom at any 
rate is direct and not mediated by any intellectual process. In 
other words, knowing and acting form one unified whole as 
there is no pecessity for an intervening medium to stand bet- 
ween them. Their knowledge does neither consist of clear per- 
ception nor of conception, but of what Bergson calls a “confused 
sense of the striking quality or of resemblance’. It means 
that the animals have only a sense for the qualities in the 
things that satisfy their needs. ‘ To this discernment of the 
useful’, says Bergson, “the perception of the animals is, in 
most cases, confined.” “Itis grass in general which attracts 
the herbivorous animal: the colour and the smell of grass, felt 
and experienced as forces, are the sole immediate data of its 
external perception.” The organisms, specially of the lowest 
kind, such as amoeba, are sensible to the resemblance, says 
Bergson, but not to the difference, in the various organic subs- 
tances which it can assimilate ;and the need goes straight to 
the resemblance or quality. This need of the organism and 
the “quality” in the environment that removes the need are not 
consciously perceived or thought, but felt and lived. This 
sense for the “useful” is immediately followed by the act of 
adjustment in a needed way. All the movements of the or- 
ganism are co-ordinated in such a way as to grasp only what 
is useful. But these movements are not effected by a cons- 
cious volition, although they are directed towards realising 
certain ends. Hence all the actions of the animals are un- 
consciously purposive but not. consciously volitional. Know- 


ledge, therefore, at this stage of life-manifestation consists 


simply in sensing the “useful” and in taking possession of it 


the maintenance of life. Life is, here, more a doer and am 
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enjoyer than a knower. Or we might better Say that the 
knowing aspect of life coincides entirely with that of its doing 
and enjoying. j 

Here we might meet with some objection regarding the 
existence of consciousness in the lower organisms. The 
ability to learn, or associative memory, is most widely adopted 
at the present time as the criterion of cpnsciousness. Loeb, 
Bethe, Bohn and others have adopted this standpoint. Rom- 
anes and Lloyd Morgan, while recognising it as jndicative of 
the presence of consciousness, “hesitate to draw the conclusion 
that consciousness is absent in those animals which are devoid 
of associative memory.” “If I am pricked by a needle”, says 
Holmes, “I am acutely conscious. The feeling of pain is arous- 
ed very directly, and it is difficult to see how it can be depen- 
dent in any way on associative memory.” It is thus a disputed 
question as to whether consciousness is to be ascribed to the 
lower organisms. But, even if we hesitate to ascribe cons- 
ciousness to the lower organisms we can at least say with 
Hering and Samuel Buler and Richard Semon, that the orgar 
nism as a store house of the knowledge of the species rathe 
than the mind of the animal is making the response. We may 
thus regard these various kind of responses as an adjusting 
knowledge, the roots of which are, of course, to be found in the 
organic structure. It follows from this, then, that long before 
individual experience has begun to furnish the material for 
conscious will, the body was acting as the agent of a life- 
activity in a truly adaptive fashion and thus betraying a 
nearness to the highest type of adjustment known, viz., volitional. 
Thus we might say that the first form of knowing through 
which a glimpse of reality can be obtained consists simply in 
“living”, for it manifests itself only in being “lived”. “In other 
words, knowledge, here, is equal to life-activity itself.” 

The knowledge of the organisms at this state of life is 
very limited, They know only their own world in which their 
specific interests are gentered. Thus an amoeba's world is 
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different fron: a dog's world and a dog's froma bird’s, and so 
on. Thus knowledge of the particular kind of world depends 
upon the specific interest of the organism. But the interest á 
become more and more diversified as we advance higher and 
higher in the scale of life-manifestation. In the beginning, life . 
simply tries to adapt itself to environment, as we find in the ` 
lower organisms, such as the amoeba‘; but in the comparatively 
higher stages of life, such as birds, bees, ete., we become 
acquainted „with the fact that besides adapting themselves 
simply to their environments, they also adapt their environments 
a to themselves to some extent, to satisfy their own needs of 
life, as we find, for example, in the building of nests and in 
the construction of hives. The more numerous and diversified 
the needs and interests of life, the more the organisms try to 
possess, as it were, the different surroundings to satisfy the i 
necessities of life. In this way, it is not only the organism 
which grows and develops but also its environment. The 
appearance of mind is attended with an enlarging of the environ- 
ment and certain new types of adjustment. 
It is generally held that sensations are the first results 
œ produced in the mind by the external forces and are, therefore, 
looked upon as materials of knowledge received passively from 
outside and formed into an object later on. In the hands of 
the present#day philosophers and psychologists, however, sensa- 
tions have lost their passive character and are regarded more ~ 
as “emotional and practical rather than as cognitive and 
intellectual.” Thus when we see a chair, ‘‘ we instantly react 
’ to it as a single object. The reaction itself is a unifying act.” 
It has four legs and a seat, yet we do not see each of the ea 
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asa separate thing. ‘“On the contrary,” says Angell, | 
à immediate response is the consciousness of a single object.” es 
= Thus we see that the unity is imposed somehow by us on the — 
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knowledge? Is it the unity of apperception or i$ it the unity 
of mterest ? > 3 

Since the time of Kant it has been customary with the 
philosophers to think that in order to make an organised world 
out of a chaos of sensations and impressions, we need two 
things :—a mind with its “all-constituting relations,” and a 
“ thing-in-itself, which by impressing the percipient mind, fur- 
nishes the “ matter ” for which the categories provide the form. 
The post-Kantians, however, busied themselves in bsidging the 
gulf between form and matter, and thus set up an Absoute Ego 
or Idea as the common root of these separate worlds, as, for 
example, we find in Fichte and Hegel. But no attempt has 
been made to trate the origin of these very categories. They 
either have been regarded as inherent and fixed in the mind of 
man or have been deduced artificially from the Absolute. But 
as the forms of intuition and categories are applicable only to 
phenomena and as “reason can only suggest inspiring ‘ Ideas’ "' 
which are eminently useful and necessary, but which reason 
‘cannot possibly help us to prove,” Kant takes the help of 
Practical Reason to prove the necessity of God, Freedom and 
Immortality in order to stabilise ethical values. These are re- 
garded by Kant as postulates of practical reason. They are 
not constitutive principles like the categories of understanding, 
but simply regulative. In order to avoid an agnostic conclusion 
Kant directed his attention towards rehabilitation of ethical 
truths rather than towards analysing the function of wil] in 
thought and life. The fact is that in Kant “will” is so closely 
identified with practical reason or ethical consciousness that its 
applicability in non-ethical fields was consciously or unconsci- 
ously overlooked. The volitional aspect of mental life having 
points of contact not only with morality, but also with different 
types of satisfaction, was more or less neglected. 

Charles Renouvier, who belongs to that Kantian movement 
im France which is derived in part from his moral philosophy, 
attempted to develop Kantian system by making some additions 
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to the Kantian categories. These additions are, “ Devenir” 
or Becoming, Finality, and Personality, of which the last is 
regarded by him as “the fullest and most particular of all.” 
This ‘ Personality" is, to him, not only intelligence but also 
will and emotion. He does not think, like Kant, that it is 
necessary to suppose a noumenal agent, “of whose transcen- 
dental actions the categories may be conceived as expres- 
sions ; ° for he thinks that “they exist in right of experience 
as members of actual phenomena.’ He therefore calls his 
system ‘‘Criticism * which is nothing but a form of Neo-Kantia- 
nism in France. He has certainly modified Kant’s theory of 
knowledge to some extent by ascribing to “ Personality” the 
highest place in the categories and by introducing liberty and 
contingency even in the world of phenomena. But, unfortu- 
nately, his doctrine of contingency could not affect the rigidity 
of the categories of understanding and that of the laws of 
thought. He has constructed the whole of his philosophy in 
accordance with the rigorous application of the supreme logical 
law of our thought, called the principle of contradiction. The 
laws of understanding remain to him as fixed and given forever 
a$ with the absolutists. He does not realise the fact that when 
“ Personality” is the highest of all categories, their origin must 
be found in the very needs and aspirations of our life and there- 
fore their nature is as much unstable as the changeful yearnings 
of our self. It lies, then, in the efforts of the voluntarists to 
reach the very root of these so-called categories, to discover 
their origin in the very depth of human self. 

Kant, “the Schematiser of Categories ” and ‘‘ Contempla- 
tor of the pure forms of Intuition,” has shown us explicitly that 
their value lies only in ows life and in ‘his world and that they 
are unable to approach the realm of things-in-themselves. If 
we are the only user of the categories to lead our life in this 
world, and if our life is nothing but the scene ofa series of 


fulfilments and disappointments, developments and destructions 
‘of the innermost desires of life, where can we find the origin of 
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the categories except in our own affective-volitional” self? But 
Kant ascribes an apriori character to hie categories and thinks 
that they are fixed and immutable and therefore capable of 
giving form to the unformed sense-impressions, which are called 
the posteriori elements of knowledge. But in actual knowledge 
we are not conscious of any apriority or a posteriority of these 
two supposed elements of knowledge. They are, in reality, 
fused together in our actual knowing. But it is the need of the 
philosophers to give a satisfactory explanation of the origin of 
knowledge that has made them set up a table of categories. 
These so-called categories are, thus, carved out of the actual 
knowing-process by logical analysis. - They are, therefore, not 
prior to any thinking, but rather results of logical thought. 
For this very reason the conceptions of time, space, substance, 
causality, etc., have passed through various interpretations, and 
yet philosophers are still in doubt about their real nature. 
Thus, at last, the so-called categories themselves have become 
the objects of knowledge and subjects of much discussion! 
Where lies, then, their “ fixity ’’ and “ apriority,” except only 
in name? How can they themselves, being objects of know- 
ledge, be regarded as making knowledge possible? Even if it 
is taken for granted that the categories are the constitutive 
principles of knowledge, we might ask, “ why is it that we need 
to impose them on the chaos of impressions ? Why is it that 
we require a world of unity and not a world of chaos?” Thus, 
we have to go further behind the veil of categories to search 
for the cause of unification of the various sense-impressions. 
Some philosophers in France, such as Meyerson and Spir, 
are of opinion that even in animals there goes on a struggle 
between sameness, identity, uniformity, constancy, etc., on the 
one hand, and the crowding in of diversity on the other: in 
other words, there is in them also a tendency towards unifica- 
tion. This is well manifested in the behaviour of animals. For 
example, a dog cannot run after its master and a cat after a 
mouse if they donot respectively perceive their particular object 
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as one whole amidst an infinite number of various sense-impres- 
sions. Again, their „actions cannot be different towards 
different things if they do not perceive separate distinct 
objects ; for instance, a dog barks at the sight of a stranger, but 
wags its tail whenever it sees its master. But we doubt as to 
whether Kant would be willing to endow the animals with a 
table of categories. Yet, there is, no doubt, that all the animals 
perceive their objects as so many unities. Whence does this 
unity come ?. We have seen that the perception of the animals is 
confined to the “ discernment of the useful.” When an amoeba 
sends out it pseudopodia to engulf its food, it becomes sen- 
sible only of what is useful for its own organism. Its range of 
perception is centred only upon this good aga whole. In the 
same way it is the unity of interest in the master that makes a 
dog perceive his master as a single whole. s 
Does human perception have its origin entirely differently 
froin that of the animals? Do we not also perceive only that 
which interests us and overlook all that does not attract us for ` 
the present moment? “That which interests us,” says 
Bergson, ‘in a given situation, that which we are likely to grasp 
in it first, is the side by which it can respond to a tendency or 
a need.” “ What I perceive,” says Haldane, ‘is what interests 
me as an organism; and my voluntary reactions upon the 
Surrounding world are reactions in the interest of my 
organism.” This is clearly seen in our everyday life. For 
example, when we are very thirsty we come into a room to get 
a drink, our need leads us straight to the water and sometimes 
we do not even perceive anything else but water. The rest 
of the things in the room stand in the margin of our conscious- 
ness ina confused mass of sense-impressions. Again, | when 
‘ we are deeply occupied in reading a book a very loud noise 
may escape our notice. Archimedes was unconscious of the 
sac king of Syracuse because his interest was- centred only 
upon his studies. Thus, Bergson i thinks that animals, human 
beings and even plants and minerals, “seize Ep gr itt 
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surroundings that which interests them practically, without 
needing any effort of abstraction, simply because the rest of 
their surroundings takes no hold upon them.” Again, he says, 
that if only the perceptions are “continued by the same 
reactions, if the organism can extract from them the same 
useful effects, if they impress upon the body the same attitude, 
something common will issue from them and the general idea 
will have been felt and passively experienced, before being 
represented.” From this “felt and lived” similarity or 
generality are built up in the course of progress, the perception 
of individuals and the conception of genera. Thus we see that 
whether in animals or in human beings, there must “be “a 
certain unity of «interest in the thing which binds its members 
into a single whole.” 

The difference between the perception of animals and that 
of human beings lies not in their origin, but in their later 
development. Perception of animals is confined only to the 
sense for the useful which is “felt and lived” nature of 
animal perception and, therefore, can attain distinct conscious 
perception. It is, no doubt, true that the commonest things in 
our daily life are more “felt and lived” than consciously 
perceived. For example, when we want to sit, we go straight 
to the chair, hardly perceiving it clearly. The nature of our 
perception, here, is more of a discernment of the useful than 
of a distinct perception of the chair. Again, the range of 
human perception is much larger than that of the animals. For 
the interest of animals is chiefly centred upon the maintenance 
and continuance of life. Man, on the other hand, does not simply 
want to live, but to live beautifully and comfortably. He not 
only cares for his own life, but also for the life of others ; and 
is sometimes even ready to sacrifice it for their sake. The 
mental adjustment is, thus, more important to the life of man 
than that of the physical. Moreover, life-adjustment is made 
mainly through the adjustment of mind. Thus, man tries not 
so much to adopt himself to his surroundings as to adapt the 
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environment*to himself ; in other words, to take possession of it 
rather than to submit himself to it. For this very reason man 
has to perceive more than the animal, for the needs and 
interests of man are greater in number than those of the animal 
and he alone can rear up a world of conceptual constructs. 

Perception of objects, therefore, signifies choice, It is 
also a kind of habit, for it originates in our similar attitudes 
towards a particular thing in which our unity of interest js 
centred. Our present perception of any object is, therefore, 
what Royce calls “a brief abstract and epitome of our 
previous experience in connection with such objects.” “A 
sword 15,” therefore, “an object that you would propose to use 
or to regard in one way, while a pen is to be used in another.” 
(Royce.) Thus we might say, with Bergson, that “our needs 
are so many search lights which, directed upon the continuity 
of sensible qualities, single out in it distinct bodies.” 

But as perception of objects originates in action, so does 
it also end in action. For when we see a thing we do not 
perceive it passively, but take up a particular attitude towards 
it. Our attitude does not necessarily take the form of a visible 
movement, but might end in ‘a mental attitude of keeping 
ourselves towards it or away from it. “ Dwell long,” says 
Royce, “on your perceptions of a dog or of a horse, and you 
will find yourself tending to fondle or perhaps to avoid him.” 
Thus perception always leads to a certain kind of action. 
Because of this, Bergson thinks, that perception has no 
speculative interest at all. It is entirely directed towards 
action and not towards pure knowledge. For he says that 
" no more in the higher centre of the cortex than in the spinal 
cord do the nervous elements work with a view to knowledge.” 

Thus we see that the perceptual consciousness both 
begins and ends in action. It rises out of the affective- 
volitional aspect of the psycho-physical organism and ends in 
a kind of attitude of acceptance or avoidance. We have thus 
sfeached behind the veil of categories to find that the unity 
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of interest is the true principle which introduces anity into the 
chaos of sense-impressions and that the categories are nothing 
but the extractions made out of the ‘‘ bodies " already formed 
by the encroachment of our needs and interests upon the 
sensible continuum of objectivity. We, therefore, conclude by 
saying that *‘ knowing "' in mere biological situation coincides 
with “ living ”: whereas in the higher fogms of consciousness 
it consists in singling out more or less distinct “ bodies ” 
of interest out of the confused mass of sense-impressions. It 
is here not actuated by any conscious purpose. Our needs and 
interests point naturally and instinctively straight to the objects 
that satisfy them. The psycho-physical organism, here, is 
more an actor and an enjoyer than a knower, At this stage 
of life-manifestation the conscious volitional aspect of mental 
life has not yet appeared, but it is undoubtedly true that it 
is this stage that furnishes materials for the mind to think and 
to will, and therefore it precedes the life of conscious volition 


and thought. 
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DEGREES OF REALITY 


The title of this paper is apt to suggest too ambitious a 
programme forthe short time at my disposal. But it is not 
my aim so much to present a consistent, systematic exposition 
of the subject which is well-nigh impossible to do in the course 
of a short paper that should not take up more than 20 minutes 
to be read, according to the rules of the conference, as to make 
a few statements with a view to provoke discussion on some 
very important problems in metaphysics. In short, I have 
attempted to fix the precise meaning of the doetrine of degrees 
of reality which looms large in the writings of some leading 
thinkers of the present as well as of the past, and to pass in 
brief review one or two historical presentations of the same. 

It will be a useful preliminary to note one fact relevant to 

the point at issue, on which advocates of opposing systems of 
thought are agreed. „As Baille observes we cannot speak of a 
complete scheme of reality as more or less. ‘It is because 
man’s life lies between complete attainment and proximate 
realisation that the conception possesses its significance. At 
either extremes, taken by itself, the principle ceases to apply. 


_ The absolute per se has no degrees, and cannot be constituted 


t 
See by them. Its life must be of equal value to it in the part as in 
hi _ the whole; its activity is ‘full and perfect in a hair as in a heart.’ 
= The absolute subject, as Hegel puts it, is ‘truly real.’ While 
- again, at the lowest level of the world’s life, that éf mere 
__ sentiency, there can again be no degrees for such life has no 
= meaning for itself at all.” (Baille’s Logic of Hegel, p- 302-3.) 
vaN pave same view is voiced forth by Bradley and Taylor when they 
say that the doctrine of degrees is is _ inapplicable to na ena 
which is dae > as art from these > metaphysical conclusions 
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exists, in however despicable a sense can really be* self-contra- 
dictory. The very fact of its existence shows that the ‘contra- 
dictions’ which our thought discovers in it, are in some way 
illusory, that the reality ‘somehow’ (to use Mr. Bradley's 
favourite word in this connexion) overpowers, swallows, recon- 
ciles, transcends and harmonises them.. (Humanism, p. 187.) 
This axiom will hold good of a dynamic, reality as well. If 
there is a movement, there is a process, Croce would say not 

that the stages are contradictory and so transcended, but that 

it is the inner spirit of the whole process that passes from one 
stage to another, nevertheless each stage is as real and neces- 
sary as the whole itself. (Croce, Phil. of Hegel, Chap. IV.) 
Only we should* make this reservation, which any sane man, ' 

not to speak of a thinker, should accept that the lower or 
any one stage is not the whole process. Each stage is wholly 

real though not the whole reality. The Indian philosophers 

too have admitted this axiom about the real. “So far as the 
absolute is concerned, there are no degrees at all. The con- 
ception of degrees has meaning only for the finite intelligence 
which distinguishes things.” (Radhakrishnan, Ind. Ph., p. 199.) 

“ ẹ & Inthe light of the foregoing paragraph let us see what 
‘phrase ‘degrees of reality’ means. Does it mean degrees 

= ‘ne amount of the ‘that’ possessed by different ‘ that-what's’ 

« jr reals? No, surely not, for what.is real, simply 7s neither’ 

T more nor less. Different reals if they are ultimate are wholly 
-~ — real But if they are not ultimate they are mere abstractions 
and so their imperfection or disharmony pertains to their 

o abstractedness. To express the same in another way, if reality 
is static and monistic then it is one and so it is wrong to speak 
of degrees of realness with reference to it. If pluralism is true 
then the units are co-ordinates and they are all equally real, 
each with its own independent status. If we uphold thay 
res“ y is a process, growth or development, #.e., is yiewed isa 
# - Aisnoie, it is true we can distinguish stages ang speak ofegrees 
i ey of trutInr or lower with reference to a standardhof rstead of 
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of the potential idea within and running through the whole 
process. But in these, cases degrees refer to some standard of 
approximation to a particular stage and not to the amount of 
realness they contain. The real which is one, divided in.itself, 


grows on itself, to use the words of Aristotle.-If we distinguish 


parts in reality which is one whole the doctrine of degrees will 
not apply to parts ejther. For, if they are parts of reality then 
they are wholly real, parts of the real, but not partially real. 
If there are.no parts f» reality then we cannot speak of parts 
of reality at all. Thus we see that ‘degrees’ cannot refer to 
the ‘that’s ’ possessed by ‘that-what's’ or reals. 

Can the phrase be taken to mean/degrees in the real, z.e., 

‘superior and inferior grades of the ‘what’ or mature of different 
‘that-what’s’ or reals? Degrees of value, judgments of worth 
met with in philosophy as well as morality, mathematics and 
even in the notions of work-a-day man are all relative toa 
standard and degrees mean varying grades of some_ particular 
kind of excellence or quality. #xistence is not a quality as 
Kant pointed out in his criticism of the ontological argument and 
so we should not speak of degrees of reality, for that would 
mean more real and less real, judgments of evaluation can give 
us degrees of goodness, beauty, blackness or warmth as the 
case may be, but not degrees in point of existence. ) 

Having examined some alternative meanings and found 
them to be unwarranted we are forced to the conclusion that 
the phrase, if it means anything at all, must refer to oe 
in the extent to which our various ways of construing the real 

fe! if. they are carried out with perfect correctness, would ap approxi- 

7 mate to the true nature of reality, So it applies to o judgments 

TAN about reality ; ; these judgments or though systems are eva: 
luated as more true or less true, according to their n ae 
| aa to the true character of reality.. So the doctrine 

yet be taken as one of evaluation of particu ar views of 

“with reference to their claims to wives è; trie acc truly 
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they are abstractions ‘what's’ detached from ‘thats’ they may 
not be harmonious and so be amenable to descriptions of more 
true and less true. ; 

‘The dectrine therefore in the sense of different grades of 
harmony and comprehensiveness in our thought systems may 
be tenable: If we adhere to the monistic account of reality, 
to attain a complete view of reality our thought-systems have 
to be measured by the double-edged standard of inclusiveness 
and consistency and so we can speak of different thought- 
systems as more true or less true when compared to one another. 
Granted the pre-suppositions of the doctrine of internal rela- 
tions and the monistic nature of reality, we have no alternative 
but to recognise any view of reality as mere appearance and 
to escape total scepticism we have to cling to the rope of 
degrees of truth. If the doctrine is to be overthrown the 
pre-suppositions have to be disproved and this task if attempted 
will take us too far afield. 

But in one point we have to disagree with the Absolutists 
even if we grant their pre-suppositions. The doctrine, we saw, 
could be taken as meaning only degrees of truth and so when 
we get anfintellectual system that is complete and harmonious 
then we have perfect truth, for it would be a perfectly coherent 
view of reality. To say that this too is not absolutely true 
because it is not reality itself is to confuse between knowledge 
and existence. ‘Knowledge is Knowledge, its function ts to 
reveal, it is not creative but contemplative.’ (N. Kemp Smith, 
Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge, p. 236.) 
The function of logical truth is ended when it is able to give a 
coherent view of reality and to charge it that not existence 
itself is likey prosecuting John because he is not James whom 
he never professed to be. | 

(The doctrine therefore concerns only our views of reality 
and not reality itself. The phrase, ‘degrees of reality’ isa 
misnomer and the doctrine ought to be described as ‘ degrees 









of truth,’ But this wrong use of the word ‘reality ' instead of 
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‘truth’ is not accidental, it is a natural sequel of a confusion 
between truth which gs an epistemological category and exis- 
tence or reality which is an ontological category. This con- 
fusion has been the parent of also many other trivialities which 
pass for the most fashionable metaphysical conceptions of 
reality and it itself is the child of false epistemology that dates 
from the time of Descartes and still romps about in full virility 
in the metaphysical arena. This epistemological nightmare 
dubbed by. heterodox thinkers as mentalism, subjectivism, 
ego-centric predicament, etc., is being vigorously attacked by 
the Realists with the help of weapons furnished by common- 
sense and polished by modern Psychology. The absurd 
claim that ‘knowing’ must end in ‘being’ æ still put forward 

and Philosophy to hold its own must free itself completely 
from this notion. 

The view set forth in the preceding paragraphs is express- 
ed by Dr. J. S. Mackenzie in the following words: “ It seems 
better to confine ourselves to the statement that there are 
degrees of completeness in our apprehension of objects and 
degrees of correctness in our beliefs about them. Certainly, 
at least, it is very misleading to say that what is important or 
valuable is more real than what is less important or less 
valuable. Everything is real when it is seen in its proper place 
within the whole; but the place of some things is larger or 
more important than that of others; and their places may be 

more or less clearly apprehended.”) (The Elenients of Con- 
structive Philosophy, p. 127.) f 

Having indicated the meaning of the. doctrine according 
to us, let us take one or two noteworthy historical presen- 
‘tations of the same. Hegel, says Croce, dissatisfied with 
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metaphysics of external reality and as a sequel the doctrine of 
degrees also comes to be applied to the different spheres of 
reality as well. Croce rightly finds the source of confusion 
and error in Hegel’s system in the author's (mixing “up of the 
dialectic of opposites and the dialectic of concepts. This 
confusion led him to regard the various grades of the real as 
unreal—Art is unreal, Philosophy is real when compared to Art, 
but unreal when brought before a higher tribunal. If he had 
seen the distinction between the thought of the rgal and the 
existence of the real, his logic would not have masqueraded as 
metaphysics and he would have recognised that Art, Philo- 
sophy, etc., are real as far as they go and it is the inner spirit 
that transcends *these. This confusion is due to the over- 
looking of the fact that appearances are our views of reality and 
not reality itself. 

Coming | Bradley we find that the doctrine of internal 
relations and his idea of ‘substance’ or ‘ individuality’ as a 
self-sufficient whole stand him in good stead to brand/all our 
knowledge as imperfect and mere appearance and he escapes 
total scepticism by invoking the aid of the doctrine of degrees. | 
Only that which is all-inclusive and self-consistent can be 
ultimately real and in this sense, according to Bradley, only the 
absolute in the form of an experience embracing all appearances, 
but then arranged in a modified form, is the real. He applies 
the doctrine of degrees of reality to appearances “but, since 
for Bradley, Reality strictly taken, z.e., as the Absolute, is one 
and has no degrees, degrees of reality are predicable only of 
appearances and thus come back to degrees of validity.” 
(Mind, Vol. 33, p. 35, J. Ward.) So his charge of inconsistency 
and appearance does not refer to reality but to our views of 
reality and so the doctrine is only that of degrees of tmth and 
not degrees of reality. But Bradley sometimes eaks as though 
our own experience is the onfy reality and on $. other hand 
holds the fact of causation, change, time, space, ete., are 
themselves contradictory. But it is our views of them that 
< . y 5 
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are discrepant and this discrepancy is due to the error of 
intellect or to its own jntrinsic impotence. If Bradley means 
that our theories of causation are contradictory, that we cannot 
represent its reality by means of intellect to ourselves then we 
are in perfect agreement with him. But if he goes further and 
says that causation for example as a fact operating in the 
system of reality itself is appearance, then we can only reply to 
him that fact is fact, z.e., existence is rea] though intellect can- 
not understand it. It may be that some other faculty—what 
Bergson calls ‘ Intuition '—will be the right method to under- 
stand such phases of reality. Bradley without taking stock of . 
all the alternative methods brands all as appearance because 
our thought-systems are not harmonious. This again is due 
to the same confusion pointed out in the preceding section 
between logic and ontology and Bradley conceals this confusion 
under the vague term experience by which he characterises the 
Absolute. It is this confusion which makes him liable to the 
charge of Schiller and others that Bradley's Absolute is sheer 
nothing, since its parts are appearances and so the whole 
made of appearances is not more real or that it is an empty 
ballet of bloodless categories situated in a void without any 
connection with the actual reality that we come across in our 
experience. | 
Our examination of the historical presentations of the 

doctrine discloses the fact that it has been used beyond its 

p legitimate province ; instead of confining its application to our 

ý thought-systems of reality both Hegel and Bradley have used ` 

k = jt as a measure or standard of existence itself. 

pa. With regard to its legitimate use with reference to know- 

=~ ledge we have to urge a note of warning. The doctrine taken 

to mean simply degrees of ¢ruth is based u on what is called 

the coherence view of truth or the criterion of consistency, ~~ 

This basis or criterion itself chh be called into question. 
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purpose is practical and this criterion does not help us much. 
To talk of 2 +2=4 as partially true would baffle common-sense 
and without going into details about this aspect of the subject 
I would simply draw the attention of the learned audience to 
a valuable article in the last January issue of fhe mind on 
Bradley's Conception of Truth and Falsity by Dr. Stout. 
Common experience and practical life regard judgments 
as completely true or completely false and they base this 
verdict on some notion of correspondence to fact. So in as 
much as practical behaviour based on theoretical understanding 
is but a part of experience the method of taking judgments as 
absolutely true or absolutely false is warranted by utility” The 
criterion of judgments as resting on correspondence to fact 
which is understood from practical efficiency may be described 
as due to the consistency between the ideas taken as the 
instruments of action and the other parts of our experience 
taken as constituting the world of practice. But apart from 
these practical considerations, the criterion of consistency and 
all-inclusiveness may itself be questioned and the theory of 
internal relations, especially in its application to the relation 
between knowing and its object may be liable to objections. 
But to take up the problem of the criterion of truth will take 
us far from the immediate purpose and so we are content simply 
to suggest that the doctrine under discussion, even interpreted 
as meaning only degrees of truth is not safe from attack and 
that the criterion of truth on which it is based must take stock -s 
of the truth contained in the other standards of truth and must meae 
re-examine its own doctrine of internal relationå whichis the 
prop on which it rests. 
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THE NATURE OF SENSA 


IThe object of sense-knowledge as peuaguishied from the 
act of sensing, is what we understand by the term “sensum, 
We want to discuss what a sensum really is. We refer different ri 
sensa to one physical object, and the problem arises how one 
and the same object can be made to support different sensa 
which are not only different from it in many respects but are, 
also, sometimes contradictory to one another. There are 
several alternatives possible here. Sensa may not be existences 
at all but only logical entities ; and if existences, they may 
either be mental or physical, and if physical, they may either be 
identical with physical objects or constitute a class by them- 
selves different from the class of physical objects) 7 
We generally believe with common-sense that what is 
given in our sense knowledge is the physical object. But this 
belief is not justifiable.) When we look at a flat round physical 
object, e.g., a pice, in a particular way, it presents an elliptical 
appearance of varying eccentricity, according to the position 
of our eyes with regard to it. When a man is affected with 
a sagundice, a white conch shell appears yellow to him. We can- 
not suppose without contradiction that the round or the white 
object is identical with the elliptical or the yellow sensum. 
3 When a straight stick, thrust into water, looks bent, we cannot 
as Suppose that the sensum in this case is identical with the 
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for causing the apparent difference between the sensa and the 
physical objects in the above instances is*to be found respec- 
st tively in the position of our eyes with regard to the object seen, 
.#.. in the defective constitution of the organ of sight and in the 
intervening medium. 
ut this can hardly be considered a plausible defenc 
The sensa in the one case, with all the alleged defects in the 
conditions of perception are as good, as sensa, as those in the 
other case, where the said defects do not exist.* There is 
nothing lacking to them as sensa, and so,(though in some cases 
sensa may happen to be identical with physical objects, it, can- 
not be said that sensa as such are identical with physical object§) 
(Sensa are régarded by some philosophers as mentat- 
There are three important considerations which are generally 
put forward in support of this view. “The first refers to the 
privacy of sensa. Each sensum is private to the individual 
who perceives it and, like a belief or a desire in his mind, it 
is not shared by others. The second consideration is based 
on the supposition that sensa belong to a class, some members 
of which are said to be decidedly mental. People have a 
sensation of headache just as they have a sensation of red, 
and headache being mental, a presumption is created in favour 
of all sensa being mental. The third consideration for regard- 
g sensa as mental, is drawn from their resemblance to images.) _ 
has been pointed out by some realistic writers that these 















sensa, “ae although we may not agree with all their arguments, . 
we think, the truth of their conclusion may readily be admitted.» 
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298 THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS | | 
if the likenêss be granted, it is possible to doubt whether a | 
headachy sensum is lodged in the mind of the sufferer. 3 

(The argument which refers to the privacy of sensa is an 
important one. The privacy in question is to be understood 
not only in reference to possession but also, and specially, in 
reference to cognition? Ifa sensum is given only to the indivi- 
dual, who for the time being has the sensible experience, and . 
if it cannot be found out in the same sense by any other per- 
son in the .world, we seem, then, to have no other alternative 
but to suppose that it belongs exclusively to the mind of the 
individual; because our mind is the only thing which cannot 
be exposed to public view. 

(Dr. Broad admits with some hesitation that the same sen- 
sum is not perceived by different persons; but he believes that 
we need not go to the mind to explain the privacy of sensa or 
the difference between one sensum and another, The facts 
are’much better explained by supposing that sensa are partly 

t dependent on the positions and internal structure of the 
percipient’s body. Here a sensum is made to depend on the 
je (eme body rather than on his mind. The mind does 
= notenterin the explanation, and so a sensum is only body- 
a dependent. But is it possible to abstract people’s minds fror 
their bodies? And even if, by some efforts, we think we c7 
abstract the mind away, we cannot suppose that a perce’ 
will remain a perceiver when from his body his mind has | 








so abstracted. Our bodies are of course a necessary con fea) 
of sense knowledge but this fact itself can determine n. sne 


: A the locus nor the status of the resulting sensa.) { a 


= Further, what depends on a body as divorced from the ` 
mind, and is not referred to any. mind, can only be another body 
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“A universal is always something abstract. The character 
of universals, therefore, is not consistent with the concrete 
nature of. sensa. A mere universal cannot be mdde an object 
of sense perception, it has to be conceived by the mind. So 
the fact that sensa are given in sense perception, shows that 
they are not universals? 

Moreover a universal comprehends under it many parti- 
culars; it is not a universal unless it can be applied to many 
particulars. Buta sensum, if we are to believe, our experi- 
ence, is just a particular, of which we can affirm existence or 
non-existence, but which itself cannot be affirmed of something 
else. ) j 

(Sensa are supposed, also, to be character-complexes, by 

~ which things are known. What is meant by this is probably-that 
they are only characters or characteristics of things, but are 
not themselves things. But can we ever see a mere character 
without seeing at the same time what is characterised by it ? 
And are not our sensa characterised objects rather than 
abstract characters ? \ : 

(Prof. Moore seems to think that the real subject of every _ 
judgment of perception is the sensum, yet the sensum is not Pyr 
generally the kind of thing for which the predicate term is a 
name. When we say ‘This is an inkstand, ‘This’ the sensum 

| can only be a part of the surface of the inkstand; so ‘This is 
an inkstand ’ means only ‘This is part of the surface of an ink- 

pe stand.’ The sensum in this theory appears to be part of the 
physical object. But how is it that one and the same object 
| presents different sensa? Prof. Moore answers that they are 

not really different, but only seem to be different. He heroically 
l pushes the doctrine to its logical conclusion only to make its 

inherent absurdity transparent) He says: “the sense datum 
me presented to me when I have the blue spectacles on»is n 
ceived to be different in colour from the iti alin 
hen I have n 
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different in any way from that presented to me when I see it, 
but only to seem so,” -—etc. 

(What is described here is, I think, belied by everybody's 
experience. The white colour seen with naked eves zs different 
from the blue colour seen through black spectaci_~ The sight 
sensum zs obviously different from the touch sensum; and the 
gulf between them is too wide to be bridged by ‘seeming.’ 
When we further realise that the being of a sensum consists in 
its seeming, that it is what it seems, we shall understand how 

| illegitimate it is to make a distinction of „being and seeming in 
the case of sensa. Prof. Moore himself appears to be conscious 
of a suspicion that what he is talking here may be “sheer 





nonsense.) n 
LMr. Russell speaks of things as ‘logical constructions > as 
classes or series of actual and possible sense-data. Now, to a | 


begin with, what is meant by “logical construction”? Since 
the materials out of which construction is to be made and that 
which is to be constructed, are not logical entities, we can call 
~. only the process of construction logical. This process is not 
) one of inference, as we are told by Mr. Russell himself. The 
process may be supposed to be one of making an hypothesis. 
But what is constructed by this process can only be an 
hypothesis. Our conception of a thing, however, is never that 
of an hypothesis. We can make an hypothesis about a thing, 
but the thing itself will not be an hypothesis. An hypothesis is 
always of the nature of a ‘may be’; and it cannot express the - 
character of a thing which either is or is now | | 
@Things are also spoken of as classes. But this way of 
speaking, as Mr. Hoernle points out, ignores the individual 
character of things. And when further we are reminded that Mr. 
= Russell looks upon classes as logical fictions, we d Qot under- 
> stand what to make of the whole affair. Our notion ofa chair, — 
be ounde; is not that of a class or of a fictionð 
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| poggrtious entity for which no metaphysical ingenuity seems 
| anythiif, to find a suitable status: We can make a logical 
affected wigtween what is sensed and our sensing of it, but 
seen by a norm2" act of sensation cannot be separated from 
sensum which’ appea.. There is no pure sensation in which 
on 2g, Sometimes it is said tõ - Is no sensum for which there is 
or by the laws of perspectives. I AY, we may distinguish, 
of either sort concretely stated, so that it mat which is known 
examine whether it is applicable in any partic tPat' cannot 
far as we are able to see now, we do not think that any law 
will hold good in the matter of sensa taken by themselves. 
(Sensa are further supposed to belong to our private spaces 
whereas a physi@al thing exists in the physical or public space) 
The physical space is not presumably identical with any of our 
private spaces, and as we are acquainted only with our private 
spaces, it has to be constructed out of the elements taken from 
the latter. But this presupposes that private spaces must be 
open to inspection by somebody who will construct the public 
space. For us it is impossible, because we are confined to our 
- private spaces. Testimony will not help us here, for testimony 
in the last analysis consists only of audible sensa, belonging, if 
spatial, to the private space of the individual who hears them, 
and if he is to interpret them in the light of his spatial experi- 
ence, he will only duplicate his own private space, without really 
having an insight into the private space of his neighbour. { So 
3 it appears impossible to construct out of the sensa of a private 
space, a physical thing which transcends all private spaces. 
Once the veil of privacy is drawn upon the objects of sense, it 
can never again be raised by any amount of logical manipulation) 
( If things are only logical constructions, then they WE 
be supposed to be there when there is no such const: 
KR so, metaphysically speaking, there\is no question of ) 
»! between sensa and physical objects} There are e~ 
sensa alone. But if so, why should we | 
logical construct Ag When we cannot r Ez z 
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different in any way from that presented to me when I seé js it 

but only to seem so, "— etc. uc being, : 
(What is described here is, I think, belied by .fexist in their 

experience. The white colour seen with naked eytys of an hypo- 

from the blue colour seen through black fogician ? | 

sensum zs obviously different róni cter to sensa, Mr. 

gulf between them is too, jocam's 


Russell is 
razor or ‘lāghava’ as we call 
hh hen we further reaf, place of one thing of common-sense, he is 
its seeming, that ands of sensa and in the place of one space, he 
has offered us millions of spaces. 
Although I have not touched upon all the important issues, 
I think I have said enough to show the extremely difficult 
character of the question as well as the véry unsatisfactory 
nature of the solutions that have been offered. The root of the 
difficulty, however, lies in my opinion in the very nature of the 
question asked and in the point of view from which it has been 
tackled. I am led to think that contemporary philosophy by 
its theory of sensa, has created for itself the same difficulties, 
and is running the same risks, as fell to the lot of modern 
philosophy when it advocated the theory of representative ideas. 
jjust as representationism made a distinction, on the subjective 
side, between knowing and there being ideas (inasmuch as it 
said that we know through ideas or that only ideas are known 
.at first hand), so does the theory of sensa make a distinction, 


' on the objective side, between the physical object we seek to 
know and the sensum through which we are supposed to know 
a it. Just as the other theory forgot that to have ideas is to 


know, so does this theory forget that to have a sensum is to 
know some physical object. If we believe otherwise, we shall 
== þe able to escape from  bjectivism which, if courageous 
pst istent, will lead us to the depth of solipsism; or else, 
sics will have to be laid to rest on the uncomfort- 
ro eo ki eaae ism and doubt. ~ 

it eel being avor frorn sensation on the one 
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mysterious entity for which no metaphysical ingenuity seems 
su‘icient to find a suitable status S We can make a logical )) 
distinction between what is sensed and our sensing of it, but 
p-“chologically an act of sensation cannot be separated from 
t-2 sensum given init. There is no pure sensation in which 
nothing is sensed, and there is no sensum for which there is 
no corresponding sensation. Similarly, we may distinguish, 
from the point of view of logic, between fhat which is known 
and what is known of it; but metaphysically the ‘that’ cannot 
be separated from its ‘ what.’ j 

Y We may suppose, therefore, with common-sense and sturdy 
realism that a sensum is nothing but a physical thing as seen 
or known by us., In the case of valid knowledge, a physical 
thing is what it is seen to be, and a sound epistemology may 
be trusted to determine the conditions of valid perception. In 
the case of error or illusion, the sensum may be explained by 
any of the theories of error that we may choose to accept. 
Logically, we may say that the thing appears otherwise than 
what it is (anyathakhyati) ; and from the metaphysical point 
of view, we may say that the presented object does not 
exist at all at the place where it is seen (asatkhyati). Sensa 
being present in the case of error as well as in that of 
right knowledge, the attempt of some philosophers to find 
a common status for them, appears to be foredoomed to 
failure. 

If the above suggestions appear too plain for the accept- 
ance of a philosopher, we may then seek to get out of the 
difficulties of the situation by reforming our epistemology and 
metaphysics, We must then give up the realistic epistemo- 
logy and the metaphysics of science which seek to define things 
in themselves, without any relation to the percipjent mind. We 
must realise the truth of the great saying emer PNE 
exist is to stand in relation. Every thing is wh 
virtue of its relations to other things. A thin 
i.e.,~ it is ._ Setermained by the way in whic Whee 
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affected by other things. A thing in itself out of relation ba | 
other tangs: of the world, is an empty abstraction. 
In our’ present way of knowing things, we uo not know: a f 
thing as it is for oe We do not know, e.g., what a chair or- | 
a drama of Shakespeare is for itself, but we always know them 
in terms of what they are or mean for another. This being so, 
a sensum is what a physical thing is for an observer. Now, one 
observer being different from another,—the constitution of the 
body and the history of the mind of one observer being differ- 
ent from those of his friends,—their sensa are also bound to 
be different. We may look upon sensa as appearances The 
nature’ of a thing is expressed in its appearance, and that which 
$ cannot and does not appear, cannot be known at all. Now, an 
appearance is not an independent entity and it cannot be defin- 
ed by itself. An appearance means the appearance of some- 
thing to some One and all these terms are necessary to define 
an appearance. As our interests are often objective, we take a 
an appearance only in its objective reference, and do not take 
account of ourselves who are also necessary for it. The many 
and divergent appearances of a thing are not subversive of 
its concrete identity and individuality, not only because there 
is no contradiction in the idea that one and the same thing 
should have different appearances when the observers and the 
points of view are different, but also because a thing is, as Mr. 
Hoernle says, an identity in difference. 
d We are now in a position to appreciate the elements of + 
. in the theories we have criticised above. When we 
remember that sensa are appearances, we can say with Mr. 
Russell that we are acquainted only with sensa and a thing has 
to be defined in terms of sensa. We have only to remember 
that in being, acquainted with an appearance, we become 
| an= < yistentjh what appears in it, and that what we define is 
3 o ~ = gies: concrete thing. Dr. Stout also is right when 
ie i poa é are : mind- Ag@endent, because uı r piossa a mind 
DOER ji he 0 é ‘PRE ems ce. We m nay admit | 
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Prof. Moore that a sensum is part of the thing, in.the sense in 
which an aspect of a thing is its part. We have only to re- 
mark that an appearance does not simply seem to “be different 
but is really different; this difference, however, is not negated 
but transcended in the concrete identity of the thing. Even the 
critical realists may be said to be right, when they say that the 
datum is the essence, because, as we have seen, a thing is 
characterised by the sensum or its appearance. So the sensum 

may be said to be its essence or character. It has only to be 
noted that the character here is given, not in its abstract 
universality, but in its concrete individuality, bound up with the 
thing of which it isa characte z 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SIR OLIVER LODGE 


Sir Oliver Lodge, an eminent physicist of the age, has 
attempted to study philosophical problems. The first philo- 
sophy science constructed was a dualistic one, as in Descartes. 
But in John Toland, through Leibnitz who sought to replace 
the static conception Ey a dynamic one, it changed into 
materialisti monism. Meanwhile conservation of matter and 
of energy having been established in the domain of science, 
Buchner was led to give equal values to matter and energy, 
though he stuck to materialism." Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ 
and ‘The Descent of Man" led to the strengthening of material- 
ism, chance and evolution making up the then deficiency in 
the mechanical explanation. This we find in Haeckel.’ 
Sir Oliver Lodge however takes up a different position. He 
is not for levelling philosophy down but for raising science up. 
Generally a scientist adopts one or other of the three positions 
relating to the philosophical problems; (1) He may be non- 
committal, or (2) he may separate science from philosophy, 
as reason from faith, or (3) he may regard them as complemen- 
tary undertakings. Lodge belongs to the last category. For 
him, “The region of true religion and the region of completer 
science are one ” (Man and the Universe, p. 51). 

We may discuss Lodge's philosophy under the following 
six heads :— 

(1) Relation of matter to ife-—He rejects the view that 
life arises from inorganic matter without antecedent life. The 
doctrine of spontaneous generation forms, in a sense, the first 
step to materialism; the next step will be to suppose matter 
to generate consciousness. By rejecting abiogenesis, therefore, 
Lodge may be said to have kicked the first ladder to materialism. 


t Cf. His ‘ Kraft Und Stoff.' 
* Cf. His ‘ Riddle of the Universe.’ 
# > 
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What then is his conception of life? “Ite is neither 
matter nor energy, nor even function of matter or of SERCIEY: 
but is something belonging to a different category.” (Life 
and Matter, p. 136.) That it appears “to belong to a 
separate order of existence, which interacts with this material 
frame of things, and while there, exerts guidance and control 
on the energy which already here exists.” (/bid. p. 133-) 
Life therefore is not a form of terrestrial energy, but at the 
Same time it is able to direct such energy along new and 
special path. And it achieves “results which without such 
living agency could not have occurred, eg., forests, ant-hills, 
birds’ nests, etc.” (p. 133). Now it may be asked, if IMe and 
matter belong tọ two separate orders of being, how is one 
able to influence the other? And supposing that one does 
influence the other, how is it that the other yields to it exactly 
as it would have it to do? If matter offers any obstruction, 
life could not possibly achieve results spoken of above; and if 
matter offers no obstruction, certainly it will be right to treat 
them as of one order of being; and in that case, the dualism 
between life and matter will vanish. Again how does life 
influence matter and energy? It is not an energy, yet it 
influences energy. In influencing it, it does not alter the 
quantity of energy, yet its presence is sufficient to direct 
available energy along right lines, just as the presence of 
steam engine enables the heat to be transformed into work, 
which otherwise is liable to be dissipated into lower forms. 
Some Kavirijs would have us believe that in the preparation 
of Makaradhwaja, gold influences mercury in a similar way. 
Life therefore is not a creative, but a formative principle. 
Here we can trace the influence of Neo-Realism on Lodge. 
For him, life is a universal, whose “ essential existence is 
continuous and permanent, though its interactions with matter 
are discontinuous and temporary.” (P. 137.) Particular 
lives disappear but life persists, just as triangular bodies may 
disappear, but triangular form subsists. 
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(2) Relation of matter to mind.—The criticisms we made 
on life apply also to his conception of mind. Mind manifests 
itself through bodies ; and when a body disintegrates, mind 
does not cease to exist but utilises other bodies for itself. 
“ Matter is the vehicle of mind, but it is dominated and 
transcended by it.” (/éid., p. 123.) Thus it rejects the view 
that mind is matter or product of organised matter, or an 
aspect of material energy. While we recognise these to be 
the merits of his contention, we must admit that he stops 
half-way. For him, life and mind are not energies. And 
why? Probably because this would make them material, the 
implication being that all energies are material. And it may 
be that he thinks that if life and mind were energies, they 
would be capable of being transformed into one another and 
into ‘heat,’ ‘light,’ ete., or else there would be alteration in 
the quantity of energy. Yet he grants “that it may hereafter 
be possible to discover new forms (of energy); and when 
new forms are discovered then either the definition (of conser- 
vation of energy) may have to be modified, or else the detailed 
statement at present found sufficient will have to be over- 
hauled.” (/bid., p. 23). And again if he refuses to regard 
‘matter,’ ‘life’ and ‘mind’ as su: generts, because that will 
make the latter material, he is guilty of ignoring the other 
side; for this may as well make matter mental. Indeed, 
when we take two things into consideration, viz., the electric 
theory of matter of which Lodge is an uncompromising 
advocate, and his persistent refusal to reduce mind to matter, 
we cannot but expect that he will tend towards reducing 
matter to mind. For, the electric theory of matter has, among 
other things, achieved two notable results: (2) it has disproved 
the notion that atoms are ultimate and indivisible; (#7) that 
electrons which are so many centres of force, may be regarded 
as the ultimate basis of matter. In fact the ponderable 


matter is gone, and ether has taken its place, so much so 
that Lodge himself is for replacing the current categories of 
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matter and energy by ether and motion. And ds not ether 
very near to mind? So long as matter is taken to be something 
spatial, the gulf between matter and mind remairfs unbridged. 
But if matter be made up of centres of force, and if it is a 
manifestation of radio-activity, and if radio-activity, as he 
supposed, is capable of denotative expansion, there would be 
much jess difficulty in reducing matter to mind. Only mind 
must be viewed as energy. Again the new theory of matter 
shows . that under certain conditions, energy latent in the 
so-called atom is capable of being converted into active 
energy. If so, why not the same be said about mind? May 
not its potentiality in being transformed into actualit¥, give 
rise to matter?, In that case, mind could be supposed to 
be creative and to generate matter, as active end generates 
the means needed for its realisation. Lodge believes that 
“the destruction and the creation of matter are well within 
the range of scientific conception, and may be within the 
realm of experimental possibility.” If so, what is it, if not 
mind, that can destroy and create matter? But Lodge would 
not have mind as energy, and this has prevented him from 
reaching that idealistic monism to which his conceptions of 
matter and energy and of mind as director, should consistently 
lead him. Life and mind, he held, guide energies, but are 
not themselves energies. He writes, “I mean by ‘ guidance,’ 
the influencing of activity without ‘work,’ the directing of 
energy without generating, the utilisation of pre-existent 
activity for pre-conceived and purposed ends” (Man and the 
Universe, p. 66). Again “Life and mind have determined 
where the rails shall be laid down............but they exert no 
iota of force upon them ” (/érd., p.67). His mind therefore, like 
the zous of Anaxagoras is world-forming, not world-creating. 
(3) Relation of God to the world.—This applies not only 
to finite minds, but to the infinite mind as well. ‘ Conceive 
a scientific God,” he writes. “How would He work?” “It 
must be by agents.” “ What inthe scheme of things would 
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be His agents ?” “ Surely among such agents we must recognise 
ourselves” (/b:d., pp., 41, and 42). Again, ‘in accordance 
with law we had to act...... and through us acts the Deity” 
(/o:d., p. 44). Again, “the material Universe is dominated 
and controlled by these agencies (life and mind); which 
utilised the energy they find available and direct it into 
desired channels ” (/did., p. 69). lt seems, God is not creator 
of matter and energy, nor even an agent. Matter has been 
present eternally with God, and the presence of God enables 
matter to be arranged into certain orders, just as space 
enables material bodies to have definite positions, east or 
west, fight or left and so on. God therefore is a form, like 
space and time. Is it not Russelism carried tp the extreme ? 

(4) His Metaphysies—His Metaphysics appears to be 
concrete pantheism in which reality is all-inclusive. Thus he 
writes, “we must realise that the Whole consists not of matter 
and motion alone, nor yet of spirit and will alone, but of both 
and all ” (/bids p. 63). So in this plan matter, energy, mind 
and indeed everything have been existing from the beginning, 
ie., in his system, reality is assigned to many beings and to 
beings of different orders. Reality for materialistic and ideal- 
istic monism is unicoloured; for Spinoza, it is bi-coloured: for 
Lodge it seems multicoloured. This will make him a pluralist 
yet he refuses to be called even a dualist. (/bid., p. 70.) Again 
when everything possesses an original home to which it returns 
and from which it comes, there will hardly be any destruction 
or fresh creation: yet he seriously doubts conservation of matter 
and energy, as will appear from the passages cited above, 

(s) His views on Evolution —In a system of philosophy 
where everything has been accorded a place at the beginning, 
either evolution will have little significance or be strictly con- 
fined to quantitative increase of what has been always exist- 
ing. But, for Lodge, evolution leads to the emergence of 
qualitative differences. “People sometimes think that increase 
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They are mistaken ” (/did., p. 36). A materialist teying to ex- 
plain the emergence of mind out of matter or an idealist trying 
to do the converse process, may need creative evolution: but 
certainly not Lodge who has given to what we regard as quali- 
tatively different phenomena a place, and probably an equal 
place, at the beginning. Does he think in the absence of some 
theory of evolution of new properties, the science of Chemistry 
would go? Is not the supposition that physical and chemical 
phenomena are intrinsically different, a gratuitous, assumption 
after all? Or, more probably, he thought that that would make 
time-process essentially real. But even in the Absolutist 
philosophy, time has a positive significance (see Préfessor 
Radha-krishnan's,article in the International Journal of Ethics, 
Vol. XXIV). 

Lodge, however, makes a distinct improvement on the posi- 
tion of the scientist in the matter of evolution. He refuses to 
take evolution asa mere change. Change means that things 
are not what they ought to be. Imperfect beings therefore 
must change. And change means groaning for a better order. 
With commendable courage, he rejects the chance-theory. 
Not only does he regard the evolutionary process as being 
guided by intellect, conscious or sub-conscious, but for him it 
is being guided from the beginning and all through. He writes: 
“Does any one think that the skill of beaver, the instinct of 
the bee, the genius of a man, arose by chance ?” “‘ What pitiful 
necessity for earning a living will educe for us a Shakespeare ? ” 
(/bid., p. 39). Such an evolutionary process therefore can 
produce adaptations and purposive things. Thus far he is right. 
But when he claims that evolution as he conceives it, under 
the guidance of intelligence gradually and consistently leads 
to the better ordering, and ultimately to the best ordering, of 
things, we feel bound to challenge him on his own grounds. 
He writes, © Some of the higher attributes of existence..,....,, 
may actually increase.” “ On the whole the realm of the good 
must tend to increase, the realm of the bad to diminish ” (/éid., 
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180). Again ‘Good shall on the whole increase in the 
Universe with the process of the suns” (/did., p. 181). This 
position is worked out more fully in his book ‘ The Substance 
of Faith,” where he writes, ‘‘No existing Universe can tend on 
the whole towards contraction and decay”...... “it will tend 
towards infinity rather than towards zero.” Now it may be 
asked, if matter be not mind’s creature, if matter belongs to 
a separate order of things, surely it will offer some sort of 
resistance, feeble or great, to the control of mind. Here then 
two situations at once emerge: (7) it may be that matter is 
fully controlled by mind, in which case mind can have the best, 
as it likes to have; but in that case, matter will be a creature 
of mind; for we can reasonably maintain that any thing fully 
controlled by another is capable of being produced by that one, 
i.e., we will have idealistic monism in which matter becomes 
a means to mind, and at the same time, its own creation. Or, 
(27) if matter and mind are made distinct categories, there will 
be struggle, perpetual struggle, more or less violent, and in 
that case, the triumph of spirit over matter will not have 
sufficient reason behind it, or at most be accidental. Lodge 
would have neither the one nor the other, but would reconcile 
sharply opposed positions. 

(6) fis Philosophy of Value—Lastly, in a scheme of 

` things, in which all conceivable realities have been given a 
place, and equal place, at the beginning, either all those things 
possess equal value, which ina sense may mean no value, or bs 
the value of things may be made to rest on quantitative increase. 
Lodge however would have néither the one nor the other. He 
would say, “the material is subordinate to the spiritual ” (Man 
and the Universe, p. 180); yet would not grant spirit a higher 
plane of existence: for evidently two things existing from eter- 
nity cannot ligitimately be regarded as higher and lower. Nor 

- would he make value rest on quantity. For him value “may be 

= something more than merely constant in quantity ” (/bid., p- 179)» A 
io: ahe: evolutionary process means converting what was s potential z 
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into an available form, and it means something, more. It 
may in its process give rise to new values. Thus while the old 
values remain conserved, the new ones åre being added to the 
stock periodically ; but the market-value of one and all remains 
unaltered all the time. True, this enabled him to give maximum 
value to maximum number of things. True, by this, he was 
able to give value to ‘Freedom,’ ‘Personality,’ ‘ Love,’ etc., ie., 
the attributes which did not exist at the beginning, but which 
emerged at the human stage of existence. But this was secured 
only at the cost of consistency. He did not deliberate if murht 
(fried rice) and mzsri (sugar) could be classed in the same cate- 
gory. He did not pause to consider if the parts harmonised 
with one another and with the system asa whole. Indeed as 
the new values emerge out of the process, straightway they 
are pigeonholed with the old ones, but no serious effort is 
made to dovetail the pieces and to evaluate them properly. 
The difficulties and inconsistencies which Lodge's way 
of thinking gave rise to, are of his own creation. He wanted 
to keep everything, to lose nothing. His unbounded fidelity 
to science overcarried him, and prevented him from seeing 
things in their true perspective. By all means give reality 
and value to matter and energy, but have some difference in 
your scale such as higher and lower. Else, if you are out to 
give equal value to all, you must end with a multiverse, not a 
universe. His errors, it must be admitted, are largely on the 
right side. He errs by including too much, by overvaluing 
things. And if absence of discriminating charity is a sign of 
weakness, he shares it. Still Sir Oliver's excursions into 
Philosophy are to be welcomed on two broad grounds. Not 
only does he bring to bear upon these wider problems a sympa- 
thetic mind which is indeed rare among scientists, but he takes 
up an attitude which is probably the best under the circum- 
stances. His efforts have brought Science and Philosophy 
nearer to each other. We may have a Philosophy which is 


indifferent to, and may sneer at, the conclusions of Science. 
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We may have a Science which puts up rigidly the standards of 
exact proof and exact measurement. The result is a sterile 
Philosophy or a sceptfeal Science. A Philosophy which has to 
watch corisistently the ever-growing conclusions of Science will 
have periodically to revise its position, and to shift itself, if need 
be, to a different one, still maintaining a constancy among 
variables, as Mathematicians would say, yet adjusting itself 
to the onward mar¢h of Science. Such a Philosophy lives and 
grows. 
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THE CONCEPT OF INDIVIDUALITY 


In the VaiSeshika system one of the categories is visesha 
or particularity. The Kantian list includes „unity but not parti- 
cularity (except as involved in plurality). Aristotle’s enumera- 
tion does not specifically include either unity or particularity, 
but his metaphysical discussions include a study of the deter- 
minants of entity, unity, identity, particularity, etc., and his 
metaphysical bias is, as against Plato, towards the inđividual 
and the universal that is in the individuals. Philosophers of 
all times, again, have felt that no problem is deeper than the 
one concerned with the relation of the one and themany (where 
the many is presumably made up of many ivdividuals) together 
with its subsidiary problem as to the apparent similarity of 
some of this many in respect of some attributes, z.e., the pro- 
blem of species. The problem of individuality centres round 
these ideas. 

(Aristotle says that there is no difference in meaning be- 

tween ‘numerically one’ and ‘individual’ ;) and yet God or the 

_ Absolute: has frequently been regarded as one but not indivi- 

sr as a universal than as an individual, thereby im- 

individuality is incomprehensible without finitude 

Apap ti 5 ‘es contrast and opposition. But even then God is 

y Pa paag Juv u as absolutely incomprehensible and human thought 

‘Anot t help investing the Absolute with powers and attributes 

“which serve to characterise it somehow. Positive religions 

individuate their God with definite attributes and relations and 
even systems of metaphysics cannot avoid starting with a parti | 

r Absolute. Spinoza, Plotinus, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel 

asa aces se teente has each a different idea of the kind of Ab- 

yy explain the origin of the many out of it, 

ction or as emanation or as opposition or as 
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bifurcation or as dialectic or as illusion. Thus a particularity 
| attaches to the One or Ultimate Principle with which these start 
or at least te the philoSophers’ idea of the one without a second. 
The only * consistently non-particulate Absolute (or One) is 
Being-in-itself, totally unrelated either to a real or to an unreal 
other, to an internal or to an external plurality—a view met 
with in Mysticism where contradictory attributes are simulta- 
neously ascribed tothe one or else it is roundly declared to 
be incomnprehensible. The most charitable view to take in such 
cases is not'to regard the Absolute as numerically one and 
therefore not to call it an individual. To an undifferentiated 
Absolute the faculty that corresponds is intuition in a mystical 
sense or feeling, as Hegel called it. 

(Conceptually, every object of thought is a particular in so 
far as it is a thoughtẹ We generally miss the distinction 
between a particular in thought anda particular thought, and 
we accordingly forget that to think is to determine, if not the 
object of thought, at least the thought itself. The concept of 
a universal is as much particular as the concept of an indivi- 
dual, and the classification of concepts into higher and lower, 
genus and species, is really a classification of particular con- 
cepts with wider and narrower meanings. No idea as idea 
proliferates into other ideas either psychologically or dialecti- 
cally, to imitate the language of James. When the Universal 
is regarded not as a thought but as a thing, it does not indeed 
realise itself ina world of particulars, but then it is not of a 
piece with the particulars but subsists as a principle of growth, 
entelechy or form and less as an all-encompassing relation or 
finally as an arbitrary will peopling a void ora _ necessity-rid- 
dled principle of emanation or deduction, each philosopher 
choosing a Universal of his own liking according to tradition, 
temperament and training. “Thus some kind of determ'nateness 
or particularity is thought into the Universal befogecthe latter 
bursts forth into plurality (Scotus), whether thi 
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will or as a mode of the Universal’s thought or a mode of the 
Universal's response to an internal or external other (being or 
law) or simply as an involuted content, <A kind of preforma- 
tionism colours Absolutism, whether the Absolute be One or 
Being or Substance or Brahman or God or Idea of the good, 
and whether the particular be substantival or adjectival or pure- 
ly illusory. Besides, no Absolutism has been able to neglect 
experience while professing to start with the Absolute and 
deduce the particulars therefrom. The kinds and gradation 
of beings are all derived out of experience, and the whole affair 
of deduction looks like a juggler’s art of drawing out a roll of 
paper or cloth from the mouth into which it has been strrepti- 
tiously introduced before. The ascent from the particulars 
to the unity ts far easier than the descent from the One to the 
Many—as in the fables, all the footsteps lead towards the lion’s 
den but none away from it. No wonder then that Monism 
has offered more varieties of the possible relation between the 
One and the Many than Pluralism has done (when it attempted 
to reach a One at all) ! 

‘Many, like Ward, have felt that the more proper way of 
approach would be to regard the Many as given and instead 
of beguiling themselves with the determinations of phantom 
units, cast in their lot with the Pluralists (who would goto the 
length of pulverising Reality into a multiverse with its lots of 
eaches) rather than vote for a block universe or any monistic 
scheme where the hankering after relation might jeopardise 
the reality of the particulars to be related.) Modern philo- 
sophy has witnessed the phenomenon of unrelated particulars 
as also of externally related particulars as protests against 
overrelated or illusory particulars. It is the independence 
of the Many that is the primary concern in such philo- 
sophies, for if the individual is to be real it must be one in the 
sense that it is independent. Now, this independence has a 
static and a dynamic significance ; a unit is statically independ- 


ent when it occupies a separate position in space (and time) 
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and is dynamically independent when it can keep out others 
from its own position (spatial or spiritualistic). (Dynamic free- 
dom has beén differently viewed as freedom from constraint, 
a capacity to react in proportion to being acted on, a freedom 
or capacity to affect others and lastly as a capacity to deve- 
lop from_within without reference to other units. The last, 
associated with the Dame of Leibnitz, makes each individual 
universal in relation to its own modes of growth and lands us 
either in a, solipsism if the monads are really windowless or 
else makes us grope for a One that makes their mutual mirror- 
ing possible. Mere reciprocity of particulars as associated with 
Lotze Commits us to a repeatedly equilibrating universe without 
progress—a drunken world tottering back yj its momentary 
state of equilibrium only to lose it the next moment. Freedom 
of action and development, which is another possible supposition, 
would have to concede either that the individuals encroach 
upon each other’s liberty or else that there is a mass of amor- 
phous material in the world ready to be organised by the 
activity of developing individuals but incapable of individuating 
itself (either dualism or mysticism), 

Independence, again, admits of both qualitative and quanti- 
tative difference, except in rank monism (materialistic or spiri- 
tualistic) where qualitative difference is not absolute although 
quantitative differencee are admitted. There is again the 
question whether all freedom is freedom from outside constraint 
or whether (as mostly in spiritualistic pluralism) there is sucha 
thing as the freedom of indetermination—a freedom from inside 
constraint also, [As a matter of fact a convention is rowing up 
of distinguishing particularity from independence and associating 
the latter with freedom from constraint and with some degree 
of reality. )Some, like Flint, have thought, for instance, that 
ki panlogism and ATU are equal because in a_panlogistic 

$ scheme the units tra-unitary particula put not intra- 
Ke l aa Deism and P grafism iag ni 
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because it is apprehended that in relation to a Ong the Many 


would be either adjectival or absolutely illusory, me mere | shadowy 
y particulars and not . independent reals. It is quite possible that. . 
the instinct of of self- -preservation plays some part in our definition] fhi 
of the individual and that we sympathetically project our own 
qualities into the whole of reality and claim independence from 
constraint not only for ourselves but also for the whole of 
reality. The ideas of expansion and defelopment are only 
extraneous accretions round the fundamental core of freedom 
from constraint. All spiritualistic bias, all belief in the eternity 
of individual souls (together with a suspicion of pantheism) and 
all supposition of the unlimited progress of the reals are* really 
due to the instinct of self-preservation and the desire not to be 
squeezed out of existence at any time. Beginning with freedom 
from interference from neighbouring finite things we gradually 
curtail the field of outside control from others till we imagine 
that the Absolute is no better than a finite thing and that in- 
dependence must include independence from Divine control 
(or absorption at the end of a fixed period). 

(As a matter of fact the underlying idea is that an mi 
vidual is truly real when it remains the centre of 2 system of 
independent relations.) We do not want to remain distinet as 
modes of another over-encompassing Absolute—we want to be 
the central luminary of our own solar system and posit ourselves 
by our own energy and freewill. The difficulty is to conceive 
whether this independence is eternal or temporal. Instances 
are not wanting in our empirical experience of units that once 
formed part of a bigger system getting detached and initiating 
an independent system of relations—the power todo so must 
have remained vested in the units before they actually broke 
away, A zygote, a branch of a tree ora bud is sucha unit: 
can we say that the individuals were in the Absolute in a similar 
fashion eternally and that owing to some unknown reasons the 

w ite at one point of time broke away from the Absolute 
a H Schelling) or were realised by Divine will intoa compossible 
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world (Leibrtitz) ? There are many who would accept indepen- 
dence as a gift from God (Lotze, Martineau), there are others 
who would, accord to the individuals an existence that is logi- 
cally dependent on God but temporally coeval with Him 
(Hegel), there are others again who are for a democracy in 
which God is either not wanted (McTaggart) or regarded as 
Impersonal (Fichte, in his first period) or conceived only as 
the President of a spiritual republic without any absolute power 7 
of control. There are some who would accord independence 

to all reality by investing it with spiritual attribute, there are 

others who would admit a duality of matter and mind and 


accord particularity to matter and independence to mind 
(Martineau, Lotze). ° 





( But an individual is not only independent but also unique 
(not forgetting however that in doctrines of metempsychosis 
and eternal return repetition of the same individual in some 
form is not unknown). (Do we get individuated by subjective 
concentration and purpose, as Royce supposes ?) [t is evident ii 
that an obvious exception is the direct feeling of individuality 
which each man claims for himself—‘ the warmth and intimacy ’ 
with which we greet our own past experiences being totally y 
absent in the case of our appreciation of other individuals 
(James). Here the feeling is so direct that it must be regar deg 
as anterior to all purpose psychologically ; and this is our mo 
direct way of searching for the individual. Of course, it 
















always permissible to define the individual from the outst ni 
~ as from the inside and say that it is somebody else’s p rpo : 

to distinguish it from the rest (whether the purpose of finite 

of absolute self). But observe that we refuse to pry into 

individuality or particularity of the purpose itself that indivi 5 


r tes and take it for granted. Subjectively, we talk of i ir 
E» duality being an indefinable fact which we grasp by 25 Si 
experience (or intuition), all so-called definitions t 
l descriptions thereof from a position taken up out id 
And we must not only admit that we pe 
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as distinct from others but also that we are able to distinguish 
in a similar fashion all our mental states before we can recognise 
others as individuals. The counterpaft of undifferentiated 
feeling is, as has been observed before, an undifferentiated 
Absolute. Does not_the Upanishad say that when a man is 
entering into death and failing to distinguish his friends and 
relatives he is becoming one with the Absolute? LP 

= Inspite of its unpalatableness it must be admitted that 
without the aid of our mental states we are unable to know any- 
thing and as such this amount of idealism can nevér be eradi- 
cated from philosophy, When we individuate things we take 
the help of our own mental states, although some of thase are 
regarded as substantive and others are regarded as transitive 
and relational and determining the nature of the substantive 
state with the help of the fringe of context they create. But as 
this relationing means that the terms are already there to be 
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centre of reference, individuate other things by means of sub- 
jective concentration and purpose and not by the help of any 
objective signs. The individuality of purpose we take for 
granted, why the self takes up an attitude of exclusive affection 
towards each individual thing is left in the dark and we are 
left to conjecture whether that attitude is preceded by the 
postulation of a unique relation between the self and each thing. 
We are further left in the dark about the way in which different 
people agree in individuating the same object in a large majo- 
rity of cases (inspite of their different affections and relations) 
when the basis of individuation is not experience but affection. 


. (There must be postulated some community of concentration 






or concourse of purposes that alone can build up a world of 
objective individuals and not a world of subjective fancies 
peopled with shadowy individuals which a single self’s purpose 
is likely to bring into existence. ) The Absolute purpose is such 
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a remote determinant for finite spirits that the psychological 
genesis of individuality i is not affected by the Absolutistic thesis 
that it is defermined objectively bythe thought or purpose of the f 
Absolute and abides so long as itis needed in the scheme of 
the whole. As we do not share in the secrets of the Absolute 
ours is the humbler task of finding out the empirical determina- 
tions of individuality of so many diverse types. 

Now there is first the obvious fact that we distinguish 
objects by experience, e.g., perceptual. Here the criterion is a 
unique present synthesis of experiences, such as may indeed 
be repeated in future no doubt but not at an identical stage of 
our mental development. The time-coefficient will vary even 
if the space remains the same. No two poipt-events are the 
same, as Alexander says. But as each subject has the power 
of remembering and forming concepts each present synthesis 
gets compared with other syntheses of the same type or differ- 
ent types and inthis way gets determined relatively by com- 
parison and contrast. The last stage would be reached when h 
we compare not present concepts among themselves or with 
past ideas but pure concepts or experiences whose nature we 
seek to determine with the help of such pure concepts. Idea- 
lism does not go beyond these types of experiences in its 
explanation of the universe—it believes that the whole of reality 
is expressible 1 in terms of either present experience or possible | 
experience or else in terms of concepts. In so far as the A 
experience of a subject is regarded as many-dimensional (2.g., ai 
aesthetic, logical, moral, and utilitarian, according to Croce), the 
experience need not be purely intellectual and it is possible 
to build up a world of objects determined by non-intellectual 

‘periences and assigned to an overpersonal world by the 
ie type of inter-subjective intercourse as in constructing a 

= o: of concepts (Münsterberg ie | 
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world of concepts. Intersubjective intercourse may lead us to 
make a distinction between certain personal experiences and 
others and reify some of them into a world of trahs-subjective 
reality (Ward). In this world all reference to subjective syn- 


thesis is dropped and things are individuated by certain objec-* 


tive determinants whose subjective origin is forgotten. When 
in the materialistic scheme space, time and mass are regarded 
as the determinants of atomic individuality or materia signata 
of finite spirituality, these are taken as very real things. As 
a matter of fact, however, these, because of their greater uni- 
versality and constancy, got detached from the concrete ex- 
periences with which they were originally bound up, raised to 
the status of landmarks or milestones and regarded as determi- 
nants of individuality or principles of individuation. In each 


F: 


: a ` — 
there is r r trinity of characters—each is at first a part 


of individual experience, then an abstract concept, and lastly 


a real something. An experience, a concept, a thing—such 
is the development of space, time, energy, and such other 
ideas, as we pass on from individual experience to intersub- 
jective intercourse and thence to absolute experience. l The 
individual becomes similarly determined in a threefold manner, 
viz., from the individual-subjective, the conceptual and the 
universal or absolute standpoint, i.e., from the personal, the 
social and the absolute Siandoaint> ~~ 
The threefold distinction is so fundamental that even a 
casual study reveals the fact that individual experience leads 
the way and that gradually convention displaces personal ex- 
perience (though not absolutely), and that lastly an overpersonal 
determination is resorted to. Plato was simply drawing the 
logical conclusion of conceptual determination when he regard- 
ed the ideas as objectively real and thus passed from conven- 
tion to overpersonality. In our artificial systems of thought, 
such as economics and law, convention (based on prudence) 
plays a great part, and even the natural and experiential deter- 
minations of individuality are replaced by pore fictions. A 
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minor is for many purposes not an individual in law. Both in 
criminal and in civil law he suffers from certain disabilities and 
enjoys certain advanfages. In politics the full right of a x 
citizen is nòt enjoyed by all. The economic individual is like 
the horse-power, a pure fiction whose conventional significance 
is well understood though indefinable. In all such cases, 
therefore individuality is conceptual or rather social. Society 
even goes to the lerfgth of determining the quantitative worth = 
of different individuals (as when meting out punishments and 
damages) and builds up a concept of values, which different 
individuals are supposed to possess in different quantities. 
Cutting across such conventional individuations we have pro- 
tests from the communists, socialists and democrats in general 
that the absolute worth of each individual is the same as that 
of his fellowmen. | But even among the philosophers themselves 
there is no agreement as to whether the degree of reality is 
uniform in the world or whether things possess different degrees 
of reality and individuality. Thus even overpersonal individuali- k: 
ty has been apportioned differentially to different beings till we 
come to the position of Leibnitz that in the world no two 
individuals are alike in any way. Each is absolutely unique 
from the absolute standpoint and thus literally fulfils the con- 
dition of individuality. Assimilation of individuals is done when 
the differences do not count for the purpose in hand. If we 
| keep to Realism we become more or less committed to parti- 
culars that are different from one another and individuated by get 
~ their own external relations. This is no denial of the existence 
= of classes, buta limitation of the idea of natural kinds by the 
i ETa U notion of differential determinations of individual 
aa papi on the isco plane. 
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etc., that are the results of secondary abstraction. Croce 
makes a distinction between the pseudo-concepts that have ~ 
no reality and the pure concepts that are the objtcts of intui- 
tion and have an objective reference. -= Except in Platonic 
philosophy the class ideas and the abstract concepts have no 
counterpart in reality and are merely symbols which the mind 
constructs and arranges in a systematic order without any re- 
ference to reality. These concepts are of two types—qualita- 
tive and quantitative. They are classified and djstinguished 
by the meanings ascribed to them by the thinking that generates 
them and are individualised in that way. The distinction is 
purely conceptual and conventional and the principle in individua- 
tion is the meaning-content fixed either by inter-subjective 
intercourse of remote reference to actual experience or by pure 
definition, 

The generally accepted method is to define the individual 
in terms of qualitative concepts or class ideas which the indivi- 
dual shares with others. The different attributes (essential 
and inessential) of a thing are possessed by other things also 
and what is individual is not the attributes themselves but the 
number of the attributes and their mode of integration at a 
particular point, as Gilbert of Poitiers pointed out long ago. 
All definition that is not genetic fights shy of development 
and change, and hence the definition of life and mind is far 
more dificult than that of pure matter. But in our strict defi- 
nition of an individual the banishment of time is almost fatal as 
also space; for it will be found that after all the attributes 
have been mentioned, we can never be sure that that particular 
assemblage of attributes is nowhere else to be found and then 
our only conviction will be that at any particular point-instant no 
two things with an identical synthesis of qualities are possible. 
The only other way isto talk of subjective concentration and 
purpose, which really qualify the thing ina unique way as 
space-time does. The conceptual way of determining things 
is always indirect and subject to doubt : only a direct experience, 
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whether of. things or of thoughts, can properly individuate ; 
[but then the direct experience has to be regarded as being 
individuated*by itself somehow. ” 
There is no doubt however that the uniqueness of the 
individual is a disquieting experience, for what we want is 
predictability and law. Classification is_in_ the core of our 
being and hence even where the differences are obtrusively 
prominent we make out the mean, the mode, the median, ete., 
in order ta handle conveniently the data of experience. We 
make a distinction between the essential and the inessential 
and think that the essence is like a compound radical which 
acts aŝ the nucleus of substantiality and individuality and that 
round about this nucleus other inessential qyalities gather and 
differentiate one thing from another of the same class. In this 
way we get a list of the concepts that are supposed to lie at 
the root of all creation at. its different levels, e.g., the list 
supplied by Hegel, and fondly believe that Nature follows the 
scheme of Thought. The belief is however disappearing slowly x 
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But lest it should be thought that therefore, Nature is 
partial towards the race and relentless towards the individuals 
we must hasten to add that Nature knows no absohute identity 
just as she does not know absolute diversity. Not only is it 
possible to show that no two individuals possess an identical 
set of attributes, but it is also possible to show that the 
quantities of the qualities possessed by the individuals are not 
identical. The human mind is always relucfant to complicate 
matters by a consideration of the quantitative aspect of things 
and would fain remain satisfied with mere quality. But when 
the other criteria of individuality fail it is the quantitative aspect 
that serves to prevent confusion in thought. Seriation of some 
kind, whether of, intensity or of worth, is a helpful procedure 
where qualitative equivalence in other aspects is obtrusive. 
[t is true that the concept of continuity threatens to introduce 
into our idea of the world infinite diversity, universal flux and 
consequent scepticism and a slippery foothold on reality, but 


it does not hide from us the true face of Nature where no j 
quality is without some quantity (Kant) and no two individuals ' 


with the identical quantity of identical qualities. If Nature 
had deigned to produce things with single qualities, these might 
have been individuated by their quantity. (But Nature has 
chosen to mingle qualities (although in a limited number of 
ways) and built classes and these serve generally to individuate» 
When however the class-criterion fails, we fall back upon the 
criteria that quantity supplies and differentiate things in respect 
of their quantities and not in respect of their qualities. It may 
also be remembered that according to some ways of thinking 
all qualities are ultimately derivatives of quantity, that out of 
the same stuff different qualities emerge at different levels 
owing to differences in synthesis, Here the criterion of indivi- 
duality would be the looseness or firmness of the synthesis of 
the elements in a given position. No less in the formation of 
character than in the formation of the texture in the plant and 
the animal, the degree of coherence determines the nature of 
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the individual. Thus ultimately the determinants of indivi- 
duality, viz., internal relation, external relation and intimacy 
of relation," may all be conceived to be present in different 
quantities in different individuals and thereby individuate them. 
Locke had indeed talked of a substance underlying the 
synthesis of attributes (and our ordinary idea of an individual 
is that it is a substance); but even when we banish this idea, 
we cannot totally abolish the idea of differential coherence and 
think of different things as being loosely organised and com- 
pactly organised or to arrange the materials of experience in 
order of their complexity of organisation. Where, as in the 
inorganic world, the degree of internal organisation is impercep- 
tible, we are loth to use the word indivjdual and talk of 
particulars ; but in the worlds of life and mind individuality and 
organisation go hand in hand. The rise of Voluntarism and 
Intuitionism is welcome on account of the fact that the one- 
sidedness of Intellectualism was prejudicial to the apprecia- 
tion of the individual as individual ana andes to think the 
ndividual too much as the representative ofa_class. Let us 
rather hold fast to experience and begin with the individual 
which is the surest and the first by way of knowledge and let 
ys admit that classification is generally a pragmatic phenome- 
non. Let us admit also that although we are not fully able to 
explain the criteria of individuality either from the personal or 
from the social or from the absolute standpoint, the exclusive 
aspect implied in uniqueness and the inclusive aspect implied 
in coherence of attributes are present in all individual 

Whether we shall ever be able to get down to unrelated parti- 
culars with external relations and be able to individuate still, 
is a matter of great doubt, for even then space and time will 
persist and possibly also some determinate substantiality and 
not bare existence. Whether we'shall be able to individuate 
without personal valuation is equally doubtful, for inspite of 
all protests Protagoras uttered one of the mightiest truths that 
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Man is the Measure of all things. But there is no reason why 
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men should not be able to evolve a notion that will ,be socially 
acceptable for all practical purposes even though this will 
involve classification on the one hand and convention on the 
other. Whether individuality persists beyond death is a ques- 
tion that affects sentient existence in general and has been 
answered more by faith than by reason. As that hangs with 
our idea of salvation and our belief in a transmundane order, 
it raises a question which is beyond the scope of this present 


paper. : 
HARIDAS BHATTACHARYYA 





IS CHANGE ULTIMATE ? 


There is no concept of greater importance in Contemporary 
Philosophy than the concept of change. Philosophy is gener- 
ally regarded as a dull subject, which admits of no change, no 
variation in its assumptions or its aims. Yet after the scientific 
vogues of evolution, Philosophy seems to have put on anew 
garb, and breaking away from the static concepts of old philo- 
sophy, has become more and more dynamic in character. From 
the days of Plato onwards in Europe, and the Upanishadic 
seers in India there has been a definite assumption in the mind 
of most philosophers, colouring all their thought, that what 
changes cannot be real. Hence the real was conceived as 
something that is changeless, something that is perfect. And 
the phenomenal world of change received the stamp of inferi- 
ority by being called maya or the world of mere appearance. 
Even the Hegelian conception of the Absolute has been inter- 
preted by the most orthodox Idealists as being static, admitting 
of an infinite number of permutations and combinations among 
its parts, so long as these leave unaffected the Absolute itself 
in its immaculate perfection, Bergson’s banner of revolt and 
his planting it at the very heart of reality has given rise to a 
new outlook on life and to new problems. Italian Idealism, 
rising as an offshoot of Hegelianism, has joined hands with 
Bergsonism, and the question is whether this new philosophy 
helps to solve old problems, and can thus establish its claims to 
man’s allegiance. 

Approaching our subject from a definitely Idealistic stand- 
point we may take it as generally admitted that our experience 
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finite experience can be self-complete, as it is dependent in all 
directions and is seen to form a part of larger and larger 
systems, till it is recognised to be a fragment in the ultimate 
unity of the Absolute. The Absolute is self-complete and self- 
contained in the sense there is nothing outside it to be related 
to. The fragments within the Absolute continue in their 
eternal dance of change and restlessness according to some 
law of ordered change, which we may speak’ of as evolution. 

The Absolute, which is nothing if not the unity of its parts, 
has this evolutionary process going on and gives rise to two 
possible views. 

1. Things evolve, but not the Absolute itself. 

2. The Absglute itself evolves. 

This second view is not popular with the orthodox Idea- 
lists of the type of Bradley and Bosanquet. To them a chang- 
ing Absolute is a contradiction in terms. Yetif we ask why it 
should be a contradiction in terms, we only come across an old 
philosophic prejudice that what changes cannot be real. The 
difficulty is apparently heightened, when it ts asserted that the 
Absolute is perfect; and if it is so, to say that it evolves or 
admits of progress is to deny its perfection. Here again it ts 
the ghost of the old theistic ideas, that is haunting the vesti- 
bules of philosophy. After centuries of superstition and grop- 
ing for light, men had come toa monotheism of an exalted 
type, conceiving an all-perfect God, a God above all change. 
The difficulties of the theistic position have been the common- 
places of philosophy since the days of Kant. But it seems to 
have passed on its notions of perfection and changelessness to 
its philosophical successor: the Absolute. It is hardly neces- 
sary for us, however, at this stage of our philosophical develop- 
ment to repeat the Cartesian fallacy of deducing the existence 
of perfection from the idea of perfection. It would be merely a 
Cartesian dogma to believe that the idea of perfection suggests 
itself to us all by itself, for human experience clearly shows 
that it is our consciousness that things are not as they might 
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be or as they ought to be, that gives rise to our consciousness 

of imperfection, and it is this in its turn, which generates in us 

the idea of-perfection. This could be easily illustrated by the 5 

progressive evolution of the idea of God or the most perfect 
Being in the different religions, but it would take us too far 

afield to adduce these illustrations on the present occasion. 
It is certainly instructive that the idea of perfection has itself 
evolved, and that af every stage it stood for something an 

and yet in the face of prejudices it has insisted on moving. 

is palpably a vicious circle to argue that something is ane 

because it does not change ; and that it cannot change, because 

it is perfect) 

There is another reason and a more pressing one why the 
first view, which confines evolution only to phenomena, is un- 
satisfactory. It renders finite struggles a complete enigma. 
What for do we strive? What is our destiny? ‘If it be self- 
realisation, whether as complete absorption in Brahman or as 
individual immortality, it is a matter of utter indifference to the i 
Ultimate ? (if the Absolute or Brahman is not affected by our 
success or our failure, our success itself is of no ultimate worth. 
If our finite struggles do not affect the Ultimate, the Ultimate 
itself will somehow fall outside us, leading us into a dualism, 
which destroys the unity of the Absolute or of Brahman) 

To put the same difficulty from another standpoint, we may 
refer here to the problem of evil, Nothing is of more practical 

| importance to us than this, and it seems to us to constitute the 
very crux of a philosophical theory. Monism, whether of the 
Spinozistic or the Hegelian type, has again and again to meet 
the charge that it does not explain evil, and only succeeds in 
making out that it does not really exist. But nothing is more 
acutely felt than suffering, the most concrete form of evil. It 
is possible to show that it is merely a stage in the development 
of the good, that it is necessary for our spiritual development, 
ieee’ in this sense at meh it irop be real. ka ee at aod 
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body, a tree ora river, can hardly be denied without being 
guilty of a meaningless paradox. 

Our point is that this evil is not apart fromthe ultimate 
system of reality. If good as a phenomenon is a part of the 
Absolute, evil cannot be less so, and the whole significance of 
evolution is in a progressive preponderance of good over evil. 
Hence it follows that even the most partial success of good has 
a meaning for the ultimate reality. Just fo? purposes of illus- 
tration we may make use of theism as an analogy. God is 
conceived by theism as an omnipotent, omniscient Being, apart 
from Whom nothing can be and apart from Whose knowledge 
nothing can happen. Christianity goes so far as to asseft that 
man can do no good without the grace of God. It is notorious 
that the problem of evil is a hard nut to crack for all pure 
monotheisms. If God has nothing to do with the evil that 
men do, either of two alternatives will have to be accepted. 
Either there is an independent spirit, Angramanyosh, Satan, or 
Iblis, who is responsible for all the evil, and in that case we 
have an ultimate dualism, or man has got a real power to be 
evil and so also to be good, thus limiting the power of God. 
Either of these positions orthodox monotheism will not 
accept, though we may find off and on a Schweitzer asserting 
that all religions must be dualistic. Even granting that man 
can be good or bad by himself without making God 
responsible for his actions, surely in theism God should at 
least be conceived as taking a deep and an almost perscnal 
interest in the doings of His creatures, and in that case 
we shall have a God, who in the words of Mr. Pringle 
Pattison, “lives in the perpetual giving of himself, who shares 
in the life of his finite creatures, bearing in and with them the 
whole burden of their finitude, their sinful wandering and 
sorrows and the suffering without which they cannot be made 
perfect.” If theism is to hold at all as a philosophical creed, 
it must boldly hold some such conception as Pringle Pattison's, 
though it gives a go-by to the popular shibboleths of perfection, 
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a changeless God, a God that is indifferent to, and is not 
affected by the improvemeht.or the degeneration of mankind. If 
theism is to-have any moral worth, it must conceive of a God, 
limited perhaps, but a God whose glory is enhanced by man’s 
each virtuous act or whose glory is affected by man’s each 
sinful act. It 1s not at all our purpose to defend here any 
particular type of theism. (Only it seems to us that the theism, 
which is to be logicAlly coherent and morally stimulating, -will 
have to posit a God, who is not static, but dynamic, progressive, 
revelling in ‘and partaking of the progress of His creatures 

To revert now to the discussion of the Absolute and its 
relation to the phenomenal world. If the Absolute is the whole 
system of the universe, and if the phenomena are part and 
parcel of that whole, it follows that the changes in the parts 
cannot but affect the whole. To say that the parts may 
change without affecting the whole is to say something that is 
impossible to conceive except in one sense, and that sense is 
irrevelant to the question in hand. Z.g., it is true that all 
particular mango trees are undergoing a continuous change, 
and yet it is true that the mango tree as such—as a Platonic 
Idea—does not change. So too it may be argued that the 
Absolute cannot change. But this argument can refer only to 
the idea of the Absolute: something that is conceived zm se, 
per se, something that is self-complete, something that has 
nothing outside it. In this sense the Absolute never changes ; 
in fact it cannot change. But this is only the Absolute that is 
conceived in abstraction. The Absolute we are concerned 
with is the concrete living system of things, and such Aan bso- 
lute cannot but partake in the movement of its phenomenal 
parts. Phenomena are appearances of the Absolute, and unless 
they have an ultimate meaning, d.e., share in the ultimate 
significance of the Absolute itself, they may as well have not 
happened at all. | ea 

Against this position it may be argued that etymologically 
and historically the word “ Absolute” has been always used 
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in opposition to the relative, the changing. Perhaps it is so; 
we are not concerned to deny it. But it is an open question 
whether Hegel, with whom the concept of the Absolute came 
into vogue, necessarily means by it something static, 
something above change. We are not sure that Hegel, who 
was an evolutionist before the days of Evolution, and who 
sought to discover the philosophy of history, necessarily 
conceived it in any sense opposed to our owh. But even if he 
did, it would be most strange, if with the growth of our know- 
ledge the significance of the idea were not to change. © We do 
not see any logical absurdity in the conception of a changing 
Absolute. The genuine essence of the Absolute is thatethere 
is nothing outside it, and that at any moment it is complete 
within itself and yet continually transcending itself. Our 
conception of the Absolute fulfils this essential meaning, for if 
it changes, the change doesnot come from without. It rather 
springs from within the depths of its own being. A child is not 
apart from its parents, it is the manifestation of them. In the 
last resort everything that happens comes from the Absolute 
and is within it, and in its own humble way manifests the rich 
concreteness of the Absolute itself. Ina profound sense it is 
true that everything has its being in the Absolute, and that the 
Absolute lives in its parts, eternally partaking of their life and 
their freshness: 

So far =) Ee dealt with change as fundamental ina 
logical theism anda logical Absolutism. Before closing we 
may briefly consider the Advaitic position, which perhaps is the 
most formidable advocate of a changeless Brahman. 

While the Absolute of European Philosophy is a system of 
things, i.e. of relations, the Advaitic Brahman is essentially 
unrelational. The Absolute revels in its infinite number of 
concrete manifestations, the Brahman revels in its pure 
simplicity. A stock argument to prove the oneness and the 
onliness of Brahman is the analogy of things made out of gold 
or clay. Gold continues the same in all its forms, whether of 
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bangles or.buttons or plates. So too does clay in all the 
various forms it is given. Similarly Brahman is the same in 
all its forms, which are but its accidents, and the essence of 
knowledge is to see Brahman in everything and everything in 
Brahman, Everywhere and always Brahman continues the same. 
Change belongs tothe world of māyā. The relation of Brahman 
and maya is the most fruitful topic of discussion all over India. 
The dismissal of maya as not real has not failed to give rise to 
hostile reactions even in India, as e.g., in the philosophy of 
Ramanujicharya or Madhwachirya. Let us briefly see what 
part the idea of change can play in this system of thought. 

It is admitted that in no sense of the term can maya be 
said to be the essence of Brahman. But it ig equally admitted 
that it cannot be done away with. Its existence is also eternal. 
So if it is, it can only be as an attribute of Brahman, for 
ex hypothesi Brahman alone is. If it is appearance, ex 
hypothest it can only be an appearance of Brahman. The 
world of maya is always changing, but it is argued that this 
change cannot affect Brahman. The Brahman ts conceived as 
being nirguna (qualityless). If it means that it has a nature 
indescribable and unknowable so far as our finite intellect ts 
concerned, we have a position, which is intelligible, though it 
has got its own difficulties. If it means, however, that it has 
got no nature, 7.¢., no qualities at all, we have a position, which 
from a metaphysical point of view is nothing better than the 
abstract Unknown of Herbert Spencer. If it exists at all, it 
must have got some nature, or else how can we even say it 
appears as maya at all? Of course it may be at once conceded 
that this nature, conceived by itself, i.e., apart from its concrete 
manifestations, cannot change any more than the Idea of a 
mango tree can change. But to conceive the Brahman thus in 
its abstraction—and it is so conceived by the Advaitins of the 
orthodox type at least—is to conceive it in its utter simplicity, 
as a sort of compulsory, but an entirely uninterested, sub- 
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concrete Significance of maya. The question resolyes itself to 
this: has the world of māyā any significance, any purpose, or 
is it a mere blind play of forces? If philosophy isa search for 
significance,—and what else can it be ?—it is clear that itcannot 
accept the second alternative without committing suicide. If 
then the first alternative comes to be accepted, that signific- 
ance cannot belong merely to phenomena, it must belong to the 
core of reality : Brahman itself. Brahman may not be conceived 
as a system of relations or related things. Let the things be 
ever so different from one another, they will all find their unity 
in Brahman, the fountain-head of their being and their activity. 
Its supreme purpose may be beyond human ken, but héw can 
the reality of this purpose be totally denied without denying the 
reality—or the phenomenality, if you like,—of everything else ? 
This supreme purpose, unknowable as a whole, yet works itself 
out in time as evolution. Let us illustrate this from history. 
The grand panorama of human history discloses the “vanished” 
glories of old civilisations, and it is pathetically asked: where 
are the glories of Egypt and Babylon, Greece and Rome? But 
let us not be deluded by rhetoric. Have these great civilisa- 
tions really disappeared? Apart from ignorance, is it open to 
any serious student of history to believe so ? In fact these 
great civilisations spread their culture. The old Babylonian 
and Persian religion left its indelible stamp on Judaism and 
through it on Christianity and on Mahomedanism. Nor was 
Greece left untouched by influences so catching as those of 
Egypt and Persia. And who buta tyro will say that Greece 
and Rome are dead, when more than half the structure of 
European civilisation to-day rests broad-based on Greek art and 
Greek philosophy, on Roman Law and Roman administration ? 
The whole universe too moves on in its great course of 
evolution “ohne hast, ohnerast,’’ as great Goethe put it If all this 


be a mere pageant, which leaves Brahman untouched, surely we ` 


may say that not reason, but mockery stands enthroned in the 
universe, and we may ask why worry about life itself? The 
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prize that is held out to the jñāni: moksha itself, is not a prize 
that falls into the lap of every fool. It isa prize attained 
through a strenuous preparation extending over a series of 
births and deaths, through suffering and travail. Of what worth 
is all this, if change is of no ultimate worth, and time could be 
annihilated ? If the aim of all human existence is absorption 
in Brahman, and if this aim is unattainable except through 


the portals of the world of maya, we submit that the end and 


the means cannot be divorced, and the reality of the end 
involves the reality of the means, though of course in a lesser 
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THE MONISTIC SPELL IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 


In the course of the last three years England has lost four 
of her greatest philosophers, Bradley, Bostanquet, MacTaggart 
and Ward. The influence of the first two on English thought 
was unique. They gave materialistic and matter-of-fact Eng- 
land a taste of monistic religion for the first time in her history. 
They were not only philosophers, but deeply religious «nen in 
their own ways, and with all their differences with popular Chris- 
tianity, they revered Christ and respected the Christian tradition. 
Hence they commanded the respect and attention of the reli- 
gious sections of English society. As the result of their labours 
during the last half a century or so, the Christianity of England 
and other English-speaking countries is now a far more rational 
and profound thing than it ever was. But nevertheless the in- 
fluence of these philosophers is being gradually felt as a spell,— 
one fraught with a serious danger to true religion. During the 
last three decades various attempts have been made in England 
and America to escape this danger, while retaining what is valu- 
able in Absolutism. These attempts have been only partially 
successful. The hold of Monism on higher western thought 
seems too tight to be fully shaken off. I confess unreservedly 
the power of this spell on me. In my own way I also have been 
trying to shake it off, but I am not quite sure that I have suc- 
ceeded. The religious history of our race, our religious and 
philosophical tradition, predispose us to Monism. India has 
been more or less monistic ever since the days of the Upani- 
shads. Since the time of Sankara Monism has been supreme 
in the country. Vaishnavism is commonly represented as a 
Dualistic system; but the fact is that the earlier Vaishnava- 
scriptures, from the Mahábhárata to the Bhdgavata, are monistic 
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in their philosophy. Their attempts to teach a doctrine of 
Bhakti are successful only so far as they are inconsistent with 
their own philosophical creed. The later Vaishnava Puranas, 
such as the Brahmavatvarta and the Néradapancharatra, seem 
to succeed in founding a system of Bhakti only by throwing off 
Vedantism altoget her and weaving an imaginary Rádha-Krishna 
story which drags religious thought into the quagmire of sense. 
The labours of VaisRnava philosophers like Rámánuja and Nim- 
bárka were successful only so far as they pointed out the diffi- 
culties of the Máyá theory. They failed to set forth any posi- 
tive theory of knowledge on which their doctrine of unity-in-di- 
fference could be safely built and the interest of true religion 
properly safeguarded. The same is true of those thinkers who 
are engaged in criticising the monistic Absolutism of Bradley 
and Bosanquet. They show its difficulties, specially its inade- 
quacy as a basis of religion, but when they proceed to formulate 
a constructive philosophy of religion, they either fail to do so or 
draw so largely on the materials supplied by those two philo- 
sophers as practically to identify the critics with the objects of 
their criticism. This is pre-eminently true of the writings of 
Prof, Pringle-Pattison, the most persistent critic of Absolutism. 
Its Pluralistic critics like James, Ward and Howlson are even 
more unsatisfactory in this respect. 

The fact is that if you emphasise the individuality or sepa- 
rate personality of the finite self and ignore the fact, first empha- 
sised in English thought by T. H. Green and Edward Caird, 
that the condition of true knowledge is the presence of the Uni- 
versal in man, you not only have no theory of knowledge, but 
really lose your hold of all true religion. If the God you wor- 
ship is anything beyond your idea of a Supreme Person derived 
from the religious atmosphere around you, it is that in you 
which connects you with the world, with infinite time and space, 
with the numberless personalities with which you are surrounded, 
But to see the Universal in you is to see your unity with it. 
The consciousness of unity with God sets all doubts at rest 
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and opens a wide and practically infinite vista of religious 
experience such as mere believers or dualistic thinkers have no 
idea of. This is the essence of monisti¢ thought and to lose 
it seems the loss of all religion worthy of a thoughtful man. 
This is the charm which has caused monistic religion to be 
supreme in India and which has made it powerful inthe West 
during the last halfa century. But criticism suggests that if. 
the worshipper and the Worshipped are esstntially one, worship 
ceases to be real. If itis the Creator himself who is or has 
become the creation and the created self, and who worships 
himself in all worship, religion is a mere make-believe on the 
part of God, which is clearly absurd, as the All-wise cannot 
delude himself. If this criticism is seriously accepted, there is 
indeed an end of all real religion. But Absolutists and those 
more or less influenced by Absolutism, do not seriously accept 
this criticism. It seems to them that somehow or other the 
reality of one element of experience,— of the finite and the indi- 
vidual—has not been properly emphasized in the Absolutist 
theory of knowledge or has eluded the attention of its students. 
There would indeed be no knowledge if the Universal, the_ 
Whole, were not in us. But, on the other hand, it isequally true 
that there would be no knowledge if the finite and the individual 
were not there to receive the influx of the Universal and the 
Whole in him. It will not do to emphasise the one element at, 
the expense of the other: both are equally real. In all our 
thoughts about God, including our devotional exercises, we 
distinguish the Infinite and Universal from ourselves. If this 
distinction were not real, but only apparent or illusory, no 
thought and no religion would be possible. If the infinite were 
alone, without the finite as related to and thus distinct from 
him, thought and religion would be impossible even for a moment. 
The future theory of knowledge and philosophy of religion must 
proceed on some such line as the one indicated. They must 
show in the clearest manner possible that if the finite cannot 
be separated from the infinite, neither can it be merged in it. 
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ie time and in eternity the human self is ever distinct from 
and yet related to the Divine Self. 
Monism in this country and in the West endeavours to show 
that both "thought and religion are mere appearances, mere 
passing forms which Reality assumes by a power inherent in 
it but inscrutable in its nature. The inscrutability of this 
power is more clearly recognised in our indigenous philosophy 
than in that of the West. The latter seems not to have 
become sufficiently self-conscious to recognise it clearly, Here 
however lies the weakness of all monistic theories. A reality 
» which is absolutely one, unrelated to anything distinct from it, 
cannot by its very nature manifest itself in finite and related 
forms, however transient and illusory they may be. That the 
Absolute does so, which is acknowledged by both eastern 
and western Monism, proves unmistakably that the finite and 
related has a permanent place in it and that therefore it is not 
an unrelated and solitary Absolute. The postulation of an 
inscrutable power in it, a power by which it appezrs to be what a 
it is really not, is no philosophy. To Mr. Bradley, indeed, 
philosophy itself is an appearance. To our Hindu Monists 
bondage and liberation and the wisdòm which talks of them 
are all illusory. This reduces Monism to absolute Agnosticism. 
= [t makes the Absolute itse!f an illusion. If philosophy is an 
illusion, so is the Absolute which it postulates. A mere inscrut- 
able power is not a reality. Power is a definite intelligible z 
eality. We know its nature in exercising the power which 
[we call our own. In all actions it proceeds upon ideas,—the 
idea of the thing to be done and that of the purpose to be 
fulfilled by the action. In the absence of such ideas power is 
not power; or in other words the postulation of power is un- x 
i meaning. And all exercise of power has an ethical quality 
ae ‘ ing lienable from it. It proceeds upon an idea of good to be 
eA achieved. And the iden of good is essentially dualistic. ge n- 
"we mean is that an Absolute unrelated ees distinct from _ 
_ it cannot at ha ave an : a B00 to Ss The + good 
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must be for a finite and relative reality. An absolute seeking 
to achieve a good for itself yet unrealised ceases to be absolute. 
It is the ignoring of these truths, specially the essentially 
ethical quality of all action, which lies at the root of ‘all mon- 
istic thought both in this country and in the West and the 
difficulties to which such thought leads us. The apparently 
transient nature of thougkts—of relational knowledge, the 
knowledge which implies a distinction of stbject and object, 
of the knower and the known,—seems to indicate that it has 
no permanent place in ultimate reality. Even our best 
thoughts are fugitive. They leave the field of our individual 
consciousness for great lengths of time. Memory, Which 
vouches for persgnal identity, is one of the most fleeting 
things in our experience. In sound sleep there is a total 
collapse of our individual consciousness. These facts seem to 
indicate an ultimate Reality of which thought and relational 
knowledge are not essential attributes. But unless what we 
condemn as “ appearances ”' have a permanent place in Reality, 
how do they re-appear in our individual consciousness and how 
did they appear at all in the form of finite consciousness for 
the first time, supposing there was such a time? What is 
unreal, mere appearance,—could not have a place in Reality 
even fora moment. Nothing can come out of nothing. That 
our finite consciousness, with all its contents, persists in the 
Infinite even in our hours of sleep and oblivion, is evident 
from the fact of its re-appearance in re-awakening and memory. 
And we may also conclude that it so exists in the Infinite 
eternally, for the Infinite is beyond the flux of time. The 
further conclusion, therefore, that the Absolute Experience is 
not unrelational—that it has internal relations, though no 
relation to anything beyond it— is inevitable. There can be no 
reasonable objection therefore to conceive the Absolute as 
thinking or knowing. It knows all things and persons eter- 
nally, not in time, as we, finite persons, do. And an Experi- 
ence which knows persons is itself a person. And as the 
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Absolute Experience is an Agent,—creating things and persons, 
manifesting them from his eternal bosom for the first time or 
re-manifesting them after their dis-appearance in times of our 
sleep and oblivion, he must necessarily be a moral Being. 
His actions must be determined by ideas of the good of finite 
beings. As we have already said, it is the ignoring of these 

-necessary truths which lands us in the extremes of an unethical 
and ultimately unnfeaning Monism. There is need for Philo- 

/ sophy to check its unrestrained course of abstract theoretical 
speculation, take due cognisance of our ethical and spiritual 
exp:riences, and feel after a system which can satisfactorily 
explam these experiences. A system which cannot explain 

vour love for one another, our love for God, our endeavours 
after moral, social and political improvement “and our faith in 
the ultimate triumph of truth and righteousness, is not a philo- 
sophy, but a passing dream. 


SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN 
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AN ASPECT OF RELIGION 


It is really a difficult task to scrutinise all the meanings 
religion has assumed. Prof. Leuba! enumerates forty-eight 
definitions of religion from as many great men and adds two 
of his own. This indicates the many-sided complexity of reli- 
gion which seems to have blurred the clear vision of many 
thinkers and as a consequence some aspects of it are over- 
emphasised and others neglected in their definitions. A cri- 
tical analysis of most of the definitions that has been proposed 
for it, reveals that writer although differing in essential spirit 
have this in common, that they are either intellectualist or 
affectivist, that is to say, the vital element of religion has been 
attributed by them either to a particular idea or to a particular 
feeling or emotion. We have on the one hand the definitions 
of Spencer, Max Müller, Romanes Goblet d’Alviella and others 
for whom religion is ‘the recognition of a mystery pressing 
for interpretation’ or ‘a department of thought’ or ‘a belief 
in superhuman being’ and on the other hand the formulas of 
Schleiermacher, the Ritschlian theologians, Tiels, etc., who hold 
that religion is a feeling of absolute dependence upon God 
or that pure and reverent disposition or frame of mind we 
call piety. 

These definitions seem to be exclusively one-sided and 
tend to stand against the accepted formula that every unit 
of consciousness is psychologically compounded of will, feeling 
and thought varying in their relative predominance at different 
moments. 

So every religious belief should of necessity have within 
itself three mental elements, an intellectual element, ż.e., the 


1 A Psychological Study of Religion, Appendix, 
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knowledge «which constitutes the object of belief, a volitional 
element or the tendency which expresses or tends to express 
itself in the performance of practices, and an emotional state, i.e., f 
the feeling which mediates between the two. 

But looking at the history of religion it can be noticed 
that religion passes through different successive stages in its ' 
evolution and gradually attains its intellectual perfection in 
abstract metaphysical conceptions. In course of this evolution 
all the consfituent elements of religion undergo modifications ; 
intellectually religion tends towards a philosophy, emotionally 
it being more and more rarefied passes into an intellectual 
sentiment, while its will-element, instead of being confined 
to the performance of rituals, takes the form of contemplative 
activity or social service in accordance with the ultimate in- 
tellectual conception of the nature of divinity. 

Religious evolution of -this kind is particularly marked in 
Hindu scriptures. The religion which begins with the natura- 


lism of the Vedas is organised and becomes social and moral a 
with Brahmanism and attains a transcendental ideality in the 
Bhagavad-Gita. 


But the same cannot be said of all other religions. There - 
are existing communities with their religious beliefs and practi- 
ces unchanged for centuries together. The savages have not 
in the least deviated from their ancestral belief. Amongst 
them religion has undergone no change in the emotional or t | 
intellectual characters. But instead of considering separately 
different systems of religion as developing in different nations 
and tribes, if we make a comprehensive survey of the world 
religions and trace their progressive development in relation 
to one another we find in them almost an organic-unity. For ` 
all changes and transformations that can be marked in them ; 
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races, as well as by the influence of the circumstances surround- 
ing them and also of specially gifted individuals. The earliest 
history of religion began with Animism. We find hardly any 
traces of the religion that preceded it. Animism still conti- 
nues in the form of nature-religions and in the polydaemonistic 
beliefs of different tribes. Polytheistic religions that prevail 
among many civilised nations are based upon it and have deve- 
loped through traditions. But polythism gave place here and 
there to nomistic religions based upon law or holy scripture. 
This development occurred later than polytheism and should 
be regarded asa further progress in religious evolution. Still 
further development takes the form of monotheism which’ again 
in logical types of minds, passes -over into a kind of philosophy. 
Considered generally, the polytheistic religions include most 
of the Indo-Germanic and Semetic religions, the Egyptians and 
some others. The Nomistic religions comprise Confucianism, 
Taoism, the Mosaism of the eighth century B.C. the Judaism, 
Brahmanism and Mazdeism. The universal religions are Bud- 
dhism, Christianity and Mohammadanism. These are the 
three periods which must have preceded one another in the 
order of religious progress. But in the history of religions it 
is not to be believed that they are related to one another only 
in the genealogical sense such as the Vedic to the Aryan, 
Confucianism to the ancient Chinese religion, Buddhism to 
Brahmanism, etc., and have remained unaffected by the other to 
which they are not allied by descent. With the progress of 
civilisation and the rapid development of the means of commu- 
nication sufficient facilities were given to the people to come 
into contact with one another and thus to imbibe the ideas that 
developed in different spheres of their actions. So religions 
particularly at higher stages were derived from many different 
sources though, primarily considered, they had at their basis 
this or that particular prevailing religion without which they 
might not have been founded. 

Now it is clear that religion first of all originated in 
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polydaemonism or spirit worship, then in due course it developed 
and assumed ‘the nomistic forms and at last culminated in mono- 
theism. Thus we fin@ a progressive march of generalisation 
‘in religion from an almost unlimited multiplicity up to unity. 

It stands now clear that animism is the ultimate basis upon 
which religion has started and later developed with the intellec- 
tual progress of the races. But the various races of mankind 
differ greatly in theire powers of abstraction and generalisation, 
some can scarcely get beyond the concrete while others can 
well move in the region of the abstract. This difference of apti- 
tude is expressed in their religions also. So, many peoples have 
never passed beyond polydaemonism. This polydaemonism 
or animism still prevails in different forms among the existing 
communities where civilisation has not flourished but even in 
higher religions too its numerous traces are found and are 
explained by Prof. Tiele as ‘the survival and revival of the older 
elements.’ But ‘the survival and revival of the older elements’ 
is no doubt, I think, due, in some measure, to tradition but the 
tradition cannot by itself continue effective if there was not 
natural predisposition to accept it. 

Now we shall try to make an analytic study of the con- 
ception of Animism from which religion has first set out. 

Religion is after alla product of imagination. In the 
higher forms of religion imagination indeed combines greatly 
with reason and may at every step be influenced by the ex- 
periences in this world; while in the lower forms particularly in 
animism imagination is largely or entirely unrestrained by 
reference to reality and tends to merge in mere fantasy where 
the emotional element js all powerful but the rational element 
altogether vanishes. 

The perceptive experience of our ancestors was not the 
same as ours. We in our everyday experience try to explain 
everything in terms of mechanical causation. The primitive 
mind lacked the proper conception of mechanical causation and 
of natural law. The only kind of causation the primitive people 
s ` ` 
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seemed to be aware of, because of the predominance of volitional 
and emotional factors in them, was their act of volitional res- 
ponse from the feelings excited in them’ at the occurrence of 
striking natural phenomena. The blowing of the’ wind, the 
crush of the thunder, the flash of lightning, rain, fire, heat, and 
light from the sun, growth of vegetation, reproduction, growth 
of animals and complete darkness—all these things interested 
the primitive minds otherwise than they do® ours. For feeling, 
instead of intellect, seems to have been the centre of their per- 
ceptive experience. They felt and acted in response to the 
excited feeling to which their belief was due ; while their action, 
expressed in the performance of rites and ceremonies, *arising 
out of this belief favoured and strengthened that belief. Thus 
the idea and the action as determined by the inner working of 
an emotive impulse prompted by intense imagination formed 
almost an ideo-motor circuit which in practice resisted even the 
slightest interruption. It implies that the very disposition to 
act in a certain way affords resistance to any deviation from 
that course. We therefore find people still believing in the fanci- 
ful traditions such as that the outbreak of epidemics or the 
occurrence of earthquakes or of floods is due to the displeasure, 
incurred by the inhabitants for their crimes or sins, of the presi- 
ding deities who are to be appeased by the scrupulous 
performance of sacrifice and other ceremonies for the getting 
out of the pest. People are also found to believe that mere 
performing of certain rites with a purpose brings the purpose 
to fruition. This is simply an affective belief based on intense 
and excited imagination. So any interruption or a change in 
the rites is believed in as invalidating the whole things and 
when this interruption in the ceremonial performance comes 
from a different community the feeling underlying the affective 
belief bursts forth into a fury which often results in communal 
disasters. But the process that forms the emotive circuit of 
belief and rites becomes gradually strengthened by the general 
effect of habit, tradition and prejudice. This emotionally 
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constituted ideo-motor circuit becomes gradually dissociated 
through experiences and relatively isolated system of religious 
ideas is formed which resists comparison and criticism and does 
not even recognise the principle of contradiction. So incompa- 
tible beliefs are seen to have been cherished in the animistic 
conceptions by the people without their becoming fully aware of 
their incompatibility. Here their behaviour seems to be similar to 
that of a child who atone moment sticks pins into her doll, pulls its 
hair, throws it about and at the next moment gives it her greatest 
attention by feeding it, dressing it as a mother does a child. 
Primitive men held that plastic images of objects were as real 
as the bbjects themselves. The Chinese regard the images of 
objects as alter-egos or indwelling souls. The Mandans of 
North America believe that the pictures are as living as their 
models. This primitive telief is still prevalent among certain 
sections of the Indians who refuse to have a picture taken 
because they think that it will give the man who possesses the 
picture a power over them. Primitive people regard the name 
as real and secret and in fact, as a vital part of them, just as much 
a part of their individuality as their eyes or teeth. So savages 
have secret names for themselves which must not be known 
abroad. This is a means of self-protection; for one can gain 
magical power over another by knowing his name. So the 
name of a thing especially for the savage is a kind of soul of the 
thing itself. The primitive man believed that whatever attached 
to one’s shadow attached to one's self. Among West Africans 
an individual who draws a knife across the shadow of a man is 
‘regarded as a murderer and if he is caught he is executed. 
Primitive men know that for a man to fall into the fire means 
injury and they think that putting an integral part of him into 
it will serve the same purpose. From such truths they believe 
that to injure anything detached from his body will also have 


the same effects. . 
So a lock of hair or nail-parings, foot-prints or the clothes 


of a man are for the purpose of one's action, treated as the man 
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himself. In case of one’s failing to throw his enemy into the 
fire a lock of his hair is thrown in for the gratification of anger 
towards him. The survival of similar practices is still found in 
some parts of India where a lock of hair is stealthily taken from 
the head of a woman and then some observance made on it either 
to produce sterility in her or to remove her barrenness. This is 
alla procedure on illusory analogy and makes for the foundation 
of the famous maxims of magic. The religious practice that is 
known as Mana reveals still more clearly the immaturity of 
the primitive mind. If a man’s pigs multiply and his gardens are 
productive, primitive people believe it is not because he is 
industrious and looks after his property, but because of the Stones 
full of mana for pigs and yams that he possesses. A hunter 
enchants his weapons, casts spells upon his expected prey, wears 
an amulet or stone round his neck or a tuft of leaves in his belt 
and at the same time he carefully prepares his weapons, 
patiently tracks his prey, wearily approaches and slays it. But 
he will not in the least think of his bodily strength and the 
sharpness of his weapons or of his personal efforts and alertness 
as causes while incantations and spells though contributing 
objectively nothing to the event will be all important to him 
because of his imagined belief in their power to bring in super- 
natural assistance to his side. This means that some ideas 
remain so’ strongly and inseparably associated with certain 
other ideas (7.e., observances) that a mental circuit seems to be 
formed of them and the ideas revolve so rigidly in the circuit 
that no other idea can come into contact with them so as to , 
expose their absurdity andirrelevancy. In short, a state of 
mental dissociation is established for the system of magical 
ideas. Physiologically considered the cortical substratum 
possessed by the primitive people in such magical, beliefs 
must be of the nature in which is rendered impossible the free 
flow of energy through all organs of the brain, which is 
absolutely needed for the associability and comparison of all 
ideas. But this limitation in the flow of neural impulse will 
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surely indicate a state of inco-ordination in the functions of 
cortial centres of the primitive brain and also of high synaptic 
resistance which prevents the new association of neural elements A 
into functional groups. So there will be failure of comparison 
and therefore of criticism in the primitive minds. And it is for 
this reason that the validity of the observances such as taboos 
omens, mimetic and panto-mimetie practices was not at all 
questioned by the primitive people but on the contrary they 
adhered to the traditional beliefs most scrupulously. It is still 
a practice in India to observe food-rules in daily meals, to re- 
cognise the note of a bird or a lizard as indicative of success or 
failure in some enterprise and also to follow the panto-mimic 
magic such as in bringing on rain by spilling water or as in 
avenging oneself on the enemy at a distance by self-display. But 
the peculiarity of these primitive beliefs is due greatly to the 
intensity of unrestrained imagination people possessed at the 
time. They had no conception of natural law and need of 
s explanation hardly acted as a motive ‘in, them. It is the 
intensely excited emotional impulse that determined their judg- 
ment and so it happened often for them to believe that things 
connected in thought were also connected in fact. They were 
not rational but imaginative beings. So when the primitive 
= people experienced the world of objects they missed the true 
4d prespective of it; they imagined in the objects forces which 
= were stronger than themselves and which they beli¢ved to be 
re the determining agents of their destinies. So every striking 
object that took part in their experience became personified ~ 
and its activity was explained in terms of purpose and desire. 
z? So So the objects: of their experience such as the flash of 
. lig htning, | ‘the noise of thunder, the destructive power of the 
flood, , sete, no matter whether they are animate or inani- 
O mate were believed i in as mysterious: powers having ultimate 
a Tontrol over their er at and destinies. ‘So they were to t Je 
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were due to their indifference or actions displeasing to 
these forces. So different forms of worship and” rituals were 
introduced to please these fearful agerfts and more or less a 
bargaining with them in offering sacrifices developéd to avoid 
their anger. It was thus that supernaturalism, instead of 
naturalism came into existence ; the world became the world 
of spirits and not of facts and the instruments that developed 
to please the spirits were those of magic ‘rather than those of 
scientific method. Now we shall turn to consider the nature 
of feeling underlying animism. ; 

When the primitive people failed to meet the pressing 
needs of life in hunting, love, war, agriculture, ete., antl grew 
anxious for the „failure but could not account for it, they 
indulged in unrestrained imagination and believed implicitly 
that there were mystical powers to bein ultimate control of 
the natural events and as such these powers were to be pro- 
pitiated so as to make the circumstances favourable to success 
in their enterprises. It is still prevalent in India that Ganga, the 
Goddess of’ water, is to be worshipped to avoid any catastrophe 
in the long boat journey or that Indra, the God of thunder 
should be propitiated so that no rain, thunder and storm might 
cause hinderance in the celebration of a particular ceremony. 
So it is for the variety of human interests in life that a number 
of demons or spirits were conceived so asto preside over them 
and to direct the affairs favourably or unfavourably according 
as they were pleased or displeased by the offerings presented to 
them. So the first ideas of religion arose from a concern with 
regard to the events of life and fear which actuates the human 


mind. l 

Because what man fears but is powerless to control he 
seeks to appease. Hence is the prominence of devil-worship 
and of belief in baleful spirits amongst lower races, hence like- 
wise the persistence of kindred beliefs among the ignorant 
in civilised countries, hence world-widè customs of averting the 
wrath of gods or of buying their favour by sacrifices, smearing 
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their images with human blood! and wreathing them with 
human intestines. Hence perhaps is the rise of a special class, 
medicine men and priests into whose hands all ghostly and 
ghastly functions fall and who secure dominance over their 
fellowmen by pretending to be the mouthpiece of the gods, to 
forgive sins in their name and to make known their will. So 
fear span out all this fanciful imagery, people dreaded harm 
from every quartet, particularly from things near at hand 
whose dire effects touched them closely, as the whirlpool and 
the breaker, the falling tree, the devouring beast, venomous 
reptile, but the phenomena further off and less frequent moved 
them fess unless the phenomena were very striking as lightning, 
eclipse, flood and famine. Polydaemonism þad thus its origin 
in fear but it is not to be meant that the place of fear in 
animism is then due to its intrinsic qualities; for it is not in 
virtue of a particular quality or property that fear is the 
primitive emotional form of religion; it is not to be understood 
that elements required for the making of religion can only be 
found in fear and and are not present in other emotions. The 
fact is that the circumstances in which the primitive people 
lived and the stage of their mental growth were such as to 


keep fear in the foreground of consciousness. Besides, fear 


was the first of all organised emotions and still to this day it 
appears first in the young animal as wellas in the infant. 


So the rule of fear in primitive religion is due to circumstances 


which make it appear first as a well-organised emotion vitally 
connected with the maintenance of life. So it is not improbable 
to think that but for the predominant playing of the fear-instinct 
in the primitive mind the polydaemonistic form of religion 
might not have developed, but it does not thereby preclude — 
the possibility of another form of religion developing in the | 


~~ This is the practice still prevailing in an altered form even amongst the civilised 
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place. It is not unlikely that religion having derived its source 
primarily from another instinct might have appeafed later and 
from the first in a nobler form. ° j: 

A question may now arise here: “ Is not the Sextinstinet as 
primitively organised as the Fear-instinet 2?’ and “ does it not 
in any way act in the primitive religion ?’ The sex-theory 
seems to have first been advanced in a spirit of contempt for an 
hostility to religion and it was then opposed by William James 
in the Varieties of Religious Experience. But the Freudian 
school has later ably laid bare the sexual tendencies as working 
in religion. Of course it is difficult to refute the Freudian 
doctrine altogether, but it cannot be a universal princ#ple for 
all religion, At least polydaemonistic religion is not that type 
of religion which had its origin in a loving reverence for known 
gods but on the contrary it began witha vague fear for unknown 
powers; it is really an attempt to propitiate in dread the evil 
spirits which signify most important functions and interests of 
groups. For awe is the distinguishing mark of this religion. 
Benevolent spirits were more or less unknown to the primitive 
people. On the Origin of Civilisation by Lord Avebury (Sir 
John Lubbook, 3rd ed., pp. 212-15), there is an opinion expressed 
by Scheinfurth ‘ Among the Bougos of Central Africa good 
spirits are quite unrecognised.’ The tendency seems to be 
that good spirits, being good, will do them good of themselves 
just as evil spirits do them harm unsolicited. It is perhaps 
for this reason that the good spirits were then unrecognised. 
So the primitive people entered into definite relations first 
with the evil spirits. But in the gradual development of reli- 
gious life can be marked the substitution of love for fear 
such as has occurred in Christianity, Buddhism and others. The 
sex-element even though not actually participating in Poly- 
daemonism, cannot be said to be entirely absent from all reli- 
gious practices of the people. For the cult of the phallus, the 
sacred prostitution and the obscene rites—of varying degrees of 
rites—of varying degrees of obscurity—prevailed in all primitive 
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civilisation. The deification of carnal love prevails still in 
higher civilisation. 

In conclusion we@are to say that Fear which worked so > 
predominantly in Animistic conceptions does not seem to have ú $ 
been shorn of its entire influence over the religious life of the 
modern civilised people. Dr. Starbuck has pointed out in his 
statistical inquiry into religious conversion that ‘the central 
fact in the pre-conversion state is all the sense of sin, while X 
the other conditions are various manifestation of this’ (The 
Psychology `of Religion, pp. 58). But the strong back-ground 
for the sense of sin is well-furnished by fear. Again in the 
storm *and strain experiences he says “ Fear comes earliest as 
was also true in the study of conversion RE The sense of 
sin is next and comes earlier than the feeling of incompleteness 
(vide pp. 221). According to Buddhism life becomes a study s 
of destruction of all desire and effort and interest whatsoever, 
But is there not a fear-element (such as the apprehension of 
peril to the soul) involved in the complete surrender of the joys 
of earth ? Does not the feeling of fear in regard to physio- 
logical cravings become the only incentive for the ascetics or 
Bhikshus to adopt extravagant measures that tend to kill the 
very life they would protect? Do not the horrid pictures of the 
hell and the increased religious tendency in old age point to 
the same fact? So Prof. Watson remarks, “I think an exa- 
mination of the psychological history of people will show that 
their behaviour is much more easily controlled by fear stimuli 
than by love, if the fear element were dropped out of any reli- 
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HINDU PHILOSOPHY ORIENTED TO MODERN 
SCIENGE 





The problem of this paper is to evaluate modernist adjust- 
ments of Hinduism in the light of a philosophy of religion 
oriented to modern science and its effects on social structure. 
This brief presentation can do little more than suggest a point 
of view and state in a summary fashion some tentative conclu- 
sions, reached hy a much more analytic study. The task isa 
presumptuous one before you who know India so well, and in 
the face of the vast complexities of historic and contemporary 
Hinduism, and of India. I do not ignore the numerous consi- 
derations and bye-paths other than, and even contradictory to, 
those I point out. I only attempt to suggest some of the 
trends of modern Hinduism which give promise of an effective 
formulation and expression, of a possible scientific philosophy 
of religion. 

My point of view ts that of functional psychology, which 
emphasises the primacy of practical life interests and activities, 
and the secondary nature of thinking. The given data are 
psychophysical organisms seeking adjustment in a physical- 
social environment. Toward this adjustment, consciousness and 
thinking are functional, probably arising out of conflict situa- 
tions. Conflict situations, and times of practical, social 
disorganization may occasion new thought projections, and 
attempts at re-organization. Accordingly, social change cond 
tions effective thought progress, both as the occasion for it, 
and as the ultimate test of its effectiveness. 

On such a firm ground stands also contemporary psycho- 
wey of teia, Polipi ia pracioah buman origin and- 

_of vital human saad and pursues 
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So iia the deepest social values and life meanings, 
, Religious p ilosophies are projections of the values and ideals 
of any time and people, rooted always in the practical life -> 
interests of the people. Now a new would-be scientific day 
greets the world. At once precious heritages are endangered 

and new values are promised. Religious philosophies are > 
® challenged to conserve and to create. The challenges of 
modern science are, consistently, from two directions. Primari- 

ly, the pragłical results of science, in discovery, invention, new 
industry, and communication are radically changing ways of 
living and working, the world over. They are making of the 
world “one great family, with many new problems the same for 

all of its members, and yet with their interests and ambitions 
conflicting the more violently because now they must live so 
closely. The dangers of extreme materialism loom large; 
there is dire threat of many folk becoming slaves of machines, 

or of those who own machines. To save and to guide, philo- 
sophers of religion are needed. ~% 
Moreover, the second challenge of modern science is that 

of scientific thought, to philosophies, world-views, religious 
rationalizations and ideals. The scientific hypothesis of an 
evolutionary world-view has found man tobe the product of an 
evolving cosmos, which has come to consciousness in man. 

His functional intelligence only can give purpose to the Uni- 
verse. The task of a modern philosophy of religion is not only í 

to guide that purpose and project its ideals, but to point out 

the technique of realizing them. For this task the religious 
thinker needs to survey the natural, physical resources available 
to man, and the religious worker needs to appropriate scientific 
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embodying glorious new ideals. These ideals are essentially 
human: democracy, intellectual and economic freeddm, cO-oper- 
ation and internationalism. But only as social expressions and 
in actual human conduct are such ideals effective. «Salvation 
for humanity must be in terms of social transformation. Her 
Saviours must be social saviours. The great task is universal, 
and is clearly a human responsibility. Providence must be in 
terms of a ‘‘ World Mind, a World Conscience, a World Will.” 
Such is the demand of our day fora humanistic, scientific 
Philosophy of religion. Toward its formulation what promise 
does India give ? 

- Humble as is my “foreign ” attempt to understand hėstoric 
Hinduism, a very brief statement of my analysis must be 
preliminary to my evaluation of modernist adjustments. These 
I take to be the outstanding essentials of the historic social 
mind of India: Of social forms the core has been caste. 
Though of vital origin, and rigid and degenerate only in recent 
centuries, from early times it has recognized the supremacy of 
the Brahmans, and before our day it had increasingly dictated 
occupation, and controlled marriage, eating, and social inter- 
course. All such regulations and many more, I take to be 
caught up into the minute laws of dharma, which regulate all 
practical and social life-interests. There are also the accumu- 
lations of rites, ceremonies, taboos, and sanctities, with all the 
emotional attachment and sense of comfort and security which 
such heritages hold for any people. Welding all together are 
the universal bonds of tenacious custom, the more unassailable 
in India because all social dogmas and customs are consistent- 
ly recognized to be religion. Ail. | si 

On this settled, social foundation, sanctioning, rationalizing 
and justifying it, has risen the superstructure of thought forms. 
Scriptures have been made the source of the social laws. Karma 
and transmigration or re-incarnation have rationali zed and 
‘ustified cašte and the conditions of life into which one is born. 
Perhaps their very inexorableness has made the wheel of life 
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seem wearisome, for from the endless fruits of action there bat 
been a constant search for salvation. This quest has insisted 
on an eterpal unseen Reality, and has tended to depreciate > 
this-worldly, material things. So, historically, renunciation and l 
asceticism have had the highest intellectual and social approval, 
On the part of the thinkers (though naturally not of the people) y 
there has been a prevailing subjectivity and contemplativeness, 
other-wordly, in tHe search for an Absolute Reality. This 
reality finds its most consistent interpretation in absolute ideal- 
ism, which, associated with quietistic tolerance and frequent 
syntheses, again has given the intellectuals a satisfaction with 
the satus guo of all classes, for, in their explanation, all roads, 
suited to their travellers, lead to the same goal. It is to be 
noted, however, that these thought forms do not constitute, as 
is sometimes suspected, a negative, nihilistic, or even essentially 
pessimistic world-view. Rather they assert, with a transcend- 
ing optimism, the assurance of an Ultimate Reality and mean- 
ing, undefinable in sense terms, but attainable. Moreover, 
there is ever the challenge to an ideal personal achievement in 
sat-chit-ananda. Most important of all, these thought forms, 
reinforced also by social sanctions, have cherished as a most 2 
sacred heritage the deeply spiritual quality of India’s soul. 
In this complex social mind there are naturally elements 
both of help and of hindrance to modernist adjustment. 
fThe fact that India has understood religion to mean the | 
= whole practical, social complex of _life-interests and activities, 7 
fi commends Hinduism to the modern socio-religious outlook. 
= But rigid social dogmas, tenacious- customs, inertia touched 
= with fatalism, and the hard structure of caste and Brahman 
_ supremacy are serious hindrances, re-inforced also by rationaliza- 3 
tions. The premium placed on asceticism means renunciation 
d of t the social task. Other-worldliness and absolute idealism 
seek ` “salvation ” elsewhere than in social transformation, cz 
Ki ge anemone little’ dynamic, Otherwise, « 
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outlook, especially because they have themselves been evolu- 
tionary in outlook. Moreover “the disdain of material things 
and the long ages of exaltation of the spiritual, even in ascetic 
extremes, may be a valuable asset in keeping the stress upon 
the high life of man in any possible adjustment to the age of 
science and machines.’’ Mere thought adjustments, however, 
would mean no new day for India, — Hindu thinkers have always 
been permitted utter freedom of thought. Social upheaval and 
progress seem essential to effective modernism in, India, and 
may be the only means of rousing Hindu thinkers from subjecti- 
vity to assume the vital tasks of social saviours. 

To such social tasks a challenge is most often conStituted 
by a time of social disorganization,—an occasion for progress 
arising out of intense need of re-organization. Factors of such 
disorganization in India to-day are obvious. They are those 
of all the world, primarily, perhaps, the implications of the new 
industrialism, of the machine age. These are intensified for 
India by the complications of Imperialism, involving an undent- 
able degree of exploitation. You know well the social and 
moral implications, and the disintegrating effects on caste, 
occupational family, and community bonds. Even more unique 
for India are the effects, now apparent, of an attempted but 
futile imposition of Western education and culture. It has 
involved an inevitable cultural protest, and repudiation of the 
Imperialistic policy that imposed it. These have been negative 
effects: lack of technical and industrial training to keep pace 
with the industrial invasion, lack of inspiration to, and prepara- 
tion for, social service and reform, and lack of creativity and 
of appreciation of India’s own heritage in art, literature and 
religion. More positively disintegrating effects have been those 
arising from the greater freedom and education of women, the 
all too meagre spread of elementary education, the increasing 
elevation, education, and self-assertion of the depressed classes. 
Results for caste, and for many customs and social sanctions 
are obvious. Political factors and rising nationalism are also 
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largely socjal, and are inextricably entangled in economic, 
educational, racial, and cultural tensions. Nationalistic aspira- 
tions force social and economic issues : intemperance, immoral- 
ity, communal divisions, industrial dependence, caste rigidity 
and untouchability. Deepest rooted of all is the cultural reac- 
tion, intensified also by the horrible example of the Great War. 
Under the ruthless onrush of industrial imperialism India’s soul 
is being smothered. There are now arising many desperate 
but culturally consistent efforts to save that spiritual soul. This 
meagre analysis of the disorganization apace in India to-day 
is merely suggestive of my hypothesis that the occasion of 
progress is at hand, and gives rich promise of vital adjustment 
on the part of Modern Hindu philosopherse Do they accept 
the challenge ? 

The remainder of my paper can suggest only in broadest 
outline the promises | find in modern Hinduism of an effective 
humanistic, scientific philosophy of religion. There are some 
significant general tendencies. One is the vast amount of 
writing by Indian leaders onthe present economic and social 
problems. Also the attention given to a great variety of social 
service and reform by innumerable agencies is most impressive. 


This is significant: that nearly every social movement in > 


modern India is avowedly religious, and nearly every religious 
movement is avowedly social. Even those modern sects which 
are most conservative in thought systems, face, frankly, social 
problems, and promote social reform. Every modern movement 
and leader urges the spread of education,—you are familiar 
with the wholesome new emphases. There is marked increase 
in scientific subjects, methods, and research. The social 
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“evolution,” no serious conflict between scientific education 
and religion. The combination of education and ‘religion, of 
saint and teacher-scholar is native to India. 5 

The realization of the vital, practical nature of religion is 
also old for Hindu thinkers, but their keen sense of responsi- 
bility for guiding and transforming socio-religious expressions 
is a heartening note of the new day. To their advantage also 
is a very wide knowledge of the history, sCriptures, and values 
of other religions. They continue to appropriate and synthesize, 
but in more practical, objective terms than of old. When 
Mahatma Gandhi finds truth and the same God in all relgions, 
draws his ideals from several scriptures and saviours, his” is no 
vague rationalizatjon nor quietism, but a vigorous challenge to 
human unity, to effect moral, social, and economic regeneration. 
Rabindranath Tagore would have East and West meet at 
‘“humanity’s alter,” their youth meet at an International 
University, and the nations meet in a World Federation. There 
are many pleas for a religion of humanity, universal. 

In this setting, rites and ceremonies receive the variety of 
treatment which would be expected. For the radical they are 
hindrances to be boldly given up. Many would say with 
Tagore: ‘Our only rites and ceremonies are self-sacrificing 
~good works.” For many more they are avowedly non-essential 
but have the value of-‘‘ historic continuity” and symbolism, 
and by them are being neatly rationalized. The Arya Samaj, 
for example, enjoins some daily rites as being “symbolic daily 
reminders of individual and social duties.” By many shraddha are 
evaluated as marks of respect and emotional expression of dear 
memories. Very generally the sacredness of the cow Is 
explained on a purely practical, economic basis, but even so 
to be kept religious. There is marked appreciation of the social 
value of some observances, but they are to be purified, all agree. 
None apparently would dodge the implications of education 
spreading among the people. On asceticism one of our members 
here writes significantly : “ A true ascetic is not one who gives 
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/ up home and society to escape the social burden, —but he who 
with self tontrol and spiritual vision suffers for mankind.” 
Another writes: “ What is needed is not estrangement from the +» 
world or cessation of activities, but a change of the centre of i 
gravity of one’s outlook from the personal to the communal, the 
racial, the universal, in ever-widening circles.” India’s modern y 
saint, a Mahatma Gandhi, is a social saviour. 

Karma and transmigration, entwined between thought 
forms and social forms, are touched on both sides. As the 
conditions în life, caste, status, and occupation are actually 
being changed, their value for justifying and rationalizing these 
conditons in the old stagnant society is passing. Again, they 
are frankly subjected to the tests of a scientific world-view, and 
are being purged of any taint of fatalism. The new outlook is 
essentially forward, with emphasis on moral responsibility, social 
control and consequences, and social and physical heredity. 
‘Man is mightier than his karma.” But Karma is still empha- 
sized as a vital moral law, with frank recognition of its evolution, 4 
and of its historical and cultural relativity of content and 
application. With this moral dynamic, and with an evolutionary 
orientation, transmigration, or its finer form, reincarnation, is i 
also being explained i in terms of social and physical heredity. 
Scientific control is a recognized ally, as in education or the 
possibilities of eugenics. Transmigration really seems largely 


= absorbed into an evolutionary view, but lends its emotional - 
= quality of cosmic memories, and sense of oneness with all life. * 
N It is here too that -India's prevalent philosophy, already 


touched with vitalism,—perhaps a stepping-stone, —gives 
E promise of adjustment to an evolutionary- world-view. Oneness 
withall life has an emotional appeal. With the idea of the 
| IEE of evolving life, “ the grandeur of cosmic immensities, in 
-whose d; dance of the ages man has a vital share,” the emotional 
odr ve of | India’ s absolute idealism may be mediated i ina | cosmic, Tees 
- evolutiona onary: mysticism. Thisi is most beautiful - foresh adowed — = 
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over into all-inclusive absolutism. But even this danger may be 
lifted as the situation just surveyed urges the human task, and 
as the implications of evolution further humanize and socialize 
reality. This is helped by a realization of the evolution of 
morals and of human values. India’s constant cherishing of 
spiritual values for human attainment makes natural an emphasis 
on the creative evolution of human possibilities. Here slips in 
beautifully the old ideal of sat-chit-ānanda, with new meaning to- 
day in the evolutionary orientation. Impressive are statements 
of such human ideals from many writers, and in objectives of 
organizations. The Arya Samaj aims “to benefit the whole 
world by improving the physical, spiritual, and social cofidition 
of mankind.” The Dev Samaj, calling itself “ The Science 
grounded Religion,” though avowedly atheistic, seeks to pro- 
mote the higher moral and spiritual life. A leading modern 
Jain writer states it: ‘‘The aim of religion—is none other 
than to raise mankind to the supreme status of godhood.” 
‘Perfection is the goal of evolution. You are the perfect god 
yourself.” There are few theistic, dualistic, supernaturalistic 
deterrents for India’sthinkers. If reality is being socialized 
and humanized, the last deterrent which we listed gives hope of 
making way for an effective modernism. 

This, then, is my evaluation of modern Hindu philosophy, 
in summary. An evolutionary world view, natural to traditional 
Hindu outlook is being re-stated in terms of modern science. 
Not all the implications are realized, and there are still many 
rationalizations of some thought forms. On the whole, however, 
these promise to make acceptable adjustment to scientific 
thought. Most promising is the fact that thinkers have been 
aroused from subjectivity, to assume the new social tasks. For 
these they accept also the resources of the social and physical 
sciences. Absolute Reality still hovers in the background, but 
there are numerous evidences that it is being humanized and 
socialized. Subjective syntheses tend to become objective 
syntheses, and absolute idealism tends to become practical 
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idealism. However, the ultimate test of social transformation 
i is still to be made; that task is only begun, and is not to be 
= minimized. „But pionders have this in their favour : that India A 
has unusual faith in her leaders and teachers. If they attempt 3 
to give social guidance, the masses may follow more readily 
than is common, especially with the spread of even elementary =. 
education, and with the rising tides of social disorganization. 
It remains yet to bê seen what India’s thinkers can accomplish + 
if they accept the tasks of social saviours. They now promise 
to do so. Their realisation of the tasks and their consecration, 
largely meet, thus far, our challenges to modern philosophy of 
religioh. Time and effort will give the final test of social trans- 
formation. This is certain; India's liberals are now volunteer- 
~ing for a world-wide co-operation in the great modern, scientific, 


= humanistic, religious quest. 
| ENOLA ENO 
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SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE, ITS FUNCTION, 
AND A CRITERION FOR ITS VALUE 


By spiritual experience | mean that experience which is 
possessed when the whole mind or person is compresent with the 
Universal Reality or, as |I would prefer to call ite God By 
preferring the term God I do not wish to suggest a Reality 
which is altogether apart from the Universe. The object of 
Spiritual experience for man must bethe power and purpose 
which man finds4nthe Universe as a whole. I use the term 
God because for me it has more intimate associations, and be- 
cause I am convinced that the ultimate power in the Universe 
to which I can relate myself is at least personal. Now the 
object of spiritual experience ts the most complete and perfect 
of all objects, and He cannot be fully known by the intellect 
alone. Man possesses other powers which must be employed 
if he is to know God. His emotions must be brought into har- 
mony with God and his will surrendered to Him. Further, the 
powers of man do not function separately when he concentrates 
on the apprehension of God. At such times the conscious 
powers of thought, feeling, and will, together with all those 
powers in the sub-conscious regions of man’s mind which con- 
nect therewith, relate themselves as a simple unity to the spiri- 
tual object.'. The relation is akin to that which exists between 
persons who are most intimate. In this relation all the person's 
powers are employed, although frequently they are not con- 
sciously employed, and knowledge of the object is acquired 
which transcends the knowledge attained by the understanding 
alone. In these respects personal knowledge is like the deeper 
knowledge of God which comes through spiritual experience. 


' Seo my article on ** Cognition im Religious Experience"—The Quest, April, 1925, 
en 
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In such experiences God is apprehended in a non-sensuous way ; 

_(a) as a universal spiritual power which transcends, but is imma- 

nent withineand operates through the person apprehending ; and 

(b) as an existence which gives meaning, value, and purpose to 

life; and this knowledge is not accessible to the man who 
approaches God merely with the understanding, 

This may be further explained by reference to one who 

possessed a markedly full and complete spiritual experience, 

Jesus of Nazareth was wonderfully gifted with the powers which 

chiefly characterize the human mind. He possessed a power- 

ful intellect, an immensely sensitive nature, and a strength of 

purpose which has never been excelled. Jesus has left no 

written records, but it is not possible to dowbt the greatness of 

his mind. He inherited the ancient teaching and beliefs of his 

people the Hebrews, and with unerring insight discriminated 

therein all that was vitally and universally significant. Separat- 

ing this from what was false, and from those narrowing features 

which were due to local and temporal conditions, he made it 

available for all men and for all time. Further no one has ever 

been more sensitive to human suffering, or to the hopes and fears 

of simple men and women; nor has any one possessed a will more 

resolute. With fixedness of purpose he went towards his goal, 

allowing neither the counsel of friends ner the threats of enemies 

| to deflect him from his course. Now there appear to be times 

ia when Jesus withdrew from his everybody occupations, and con- 

centrated the powers of his very complete and gifted nature on 

communion with God his Father. At such times all the powers 

ar of his mind were employed, although not possibly as they were 

ie en A the occupations of everyday. The ancient Greeks distinguish- 

= ed contemplation from the more practical activity of the mind. y 

i x En tie ae ae mind uses its powers to master the situations \ 
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be the highest function of the human mind. In these condition 
the mind is active, but with an activity which i is direéted intense- 
ly to knowing and not to doing. So it is with the mind when 
it communes with God. It is active in the highest degree, but 
its activity is concentrated on receptiveness. In the presence 
of God the will is used in the act of self-surrender, and the 
intellect in apprehending the nature and purpose of God. The 
result of these periods of communion for fesus was an assur- 
ance concerning the purpose and meaning of life which is never 
attained in any other way., Jesus knew why he was sent into 
the world, and he knew also how and for what men ought to 
live. He was convinced that his teaching was true, because it 
was not his own byt his Father's. He was convinced also of 
the presence within him of divine power which he believed would 
eventually overcome the forces of evil in the world. His ordi- 
nary activities were suffused with the consciousness of God, 
which gave meaning and purpose to them all. 

There are two further points referring to the nature of 
spiritual experience that should be noted. First, experience of 
God presupposes and is interpenetrated by all other experience. 
In spiritual experience a deeper apprehension of the Universal 
Reality is attained than is present in any other form of experi- 
ence, but the greater experience ean never contradict the lesser ; 
‘on the other hand, it is interfused by the latter. If, for example, 
we study the spiritual experiences of the prophets of Israel, we 
find that these arise out of reflection upon such national events 
as the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, the Exodus, the settle- 
ment in Canaan, the founding of the Kingship, relations with 
foreign powers such as the Assyrians, and the exile into Baby- 
lon; together with reflection upon the moral and social condi- 
tion of the people. Such a prophet as the writer of the first 
part of the book of Isaiah found God as he pondered on the 
menace of the Assyrians and the social ills that beset his na- 
tion. These were the problems with which he was daily con- 


fronted and concerned, and the prophet’s Sranseulge of them 
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interpenetrated and in a measure determined the nature of his 
apprehensioa of God. So also it is in the world to- day. The 
statesman who is da by day engaged with the affairs of 
nations, the social reformer whose fire is kindled by the moral 
and economic condition of his fellow countrymen, the artist 
who delights in the expressions of beauty, the scientist whose 
serious and continued study is the physical world ; all carry 
with them their varfed experiences when they bring their whole 
being into the presence of God and these experiences must 
interpenetrate and aid their apprehension of God. The 
knowledge of God does not contradict, but must culminate and 
perfect human knowledge. 

Secondly, the knowledge of God which igs given in spiritual 
experience cannot be disproved by arguments put forward by 
the human understanding. It has been maintained that God 
is only apprehended as a power making for righteousness, and 
as a Reality giving meaning and value to life, when the whole 
person is sensitive to Him. In the mystic compresence God 
reveals of Himself to the faithful enquirer that which the unaided 
human understanding can never find. In this sense it may be 
said that the apprehension is by faith and not by knowledge, and 
for this reason it follows, that the understanding which is inade- 
quate to discover God is also inadequate to disprove Him 
when found. One who does not possess spiritual experience’ 
lacks the data upon which any valid argument must be built. 
In making this assertion I do not mean to imply that the 
knowledge given in the spiritual experience of any man is unas- 
sailable. | maintain, however, that such experiences must be 
modified and perfected by more complete seem 8 of a 
like nature. * 

There are three vital characteristics of all true spiritual 

> experience, viz :—(1) objectivity, (2) disinterestedness, and (3) 

universality. First, the spiritual power is always apprehended 
| as an other than self which is given to the self and operates 
jh through the self. Such a power is just as truly given as the 
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sense qualities of a physical object are given in an act of 
preception, although not in the same way. The*testimony of 
those who possess such experience confirwns this view. Although 
endowed with great power they are signally humblé, because 
they know that their power is from God. Secondly, the 
experience must be marked by disinterestedness. It is only 
possible when the claims of the individual will are surrendered 
and man has learned to say: ‘ Not my will, but Thine.” As 
St. Catherine of Siena reminds us, the possession of such experi- 
ence teaches never to say “ I will,” or “ I will not’: and never 
to say “ Mine ” or “ Our."'' Baron von Hügel, writing of such 
experience as he found it in St. Catherine, says that it is 
characterised by breadth and fulness, se//-ob/:vion and dignity, 
claimlessness and spiritual power? Thirdly, the object appre- 
hended is necessarily universal. This follows from the fact that 
in the act of apprehending the claims of the individual self are 
annulled and the mind laid open to receive the experience 
of God. 

In making this statement | am well aware that it is 
possible to assert the claims of the self as a spiritual 
experience. History presents innumerable examples of this. 
During the Great War the German Emperor claimed that his 
policy of uniting Poland with Germany was supported by a 
spiritual vision. “I have dreamed a prodigious dream ” he 
writes. “ I saw the Holy Virgin who commanded me to save 
her holy habitation, which was threatened with great danger. 
She gazed at me with her eyes and I have accomplished her 
will. Poles, know that those who will be on my side will be 
largely rewarded. Those who set themselves against me 
will......... perish, God and the Holy Virgin are with me. She 
herself has raised the sword to aid Poland.” Many other 
instances of the way in which men and nations have claimed the 


' See ** The Mystical Element of Religion,” by Baron von Hügel, Vol. I, p. 138. 
a Thid, p- 141. m e 
a “Russia and the Great War,” by Grogor Alexinsky, p. 15%, 
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authority of their God for the brutal assertion of their own will 
could be quéted. But examples of spurious spiritual experience 
seem to me enly to confirm the principle upon which I wish to 
insist. They testify to the universality of true Spiritual experi- 
ence. The reason why in such cases the individual represents 

‘his own wish as springing from a spiritual experience, is that 
he hopes that by this means it may be associated in the 
minds of others with the disinterestedness and universality 
which characterise true spiritual experience. 


II. 


I now turn to the consideration of what ts described in 
the title as the function of spiritual experience. Ordinary 
human experience seems to be characterised by a quality which 
is the contrary of that which is vital to spiritual experience 

=- | will term this quality clazmfudness. By claimfulness I mean 
the assertion of the aims of the individual self, which feature 
of human experience is the opposite of the acceptance by the 
individual self as its own, of the will of God. As we look 
out on the world to-day we find individuals, nations, and other 
groups of individuals, separated from one another in respect 
of feeling ideals, and aims, and often such individuals and 
groups appear to be in irreconcilable opposition. All such 
opposition ultimately arises from the feature which | have des- 
cribed as claimfulness. 

Claimfulness becomes manifest both in the individual and 
in groups of individuals. In the individual it is the result of 

complexes of primary impulses which become reinforced or 
= modified, and develop into finite personality, under all kinds . 
= of influences received from his environment. Since the influ- . 
ences affecting individuals are so very diverse, it follows that 
- individuals also are diverse and naturally possess varied, and 
eee imes confli cti ng, claims. — For ‘a similar reason : lo o a 
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groups vary in size, and they vary also according to the 
principle upon which they are formed. They compeise families, 
races, and nations; the members of socfeties and institutions, 
and the adherents of the different religious faiths. ‘From time 
to time between any such groups, and especially between groups 
belonging to the same category, conflict may be found, and it 
seems to me that the principle operating which leads to conflict 
is in every case the same. I do not wish te*discuss here whether 
or no there is such a reality as a group self, or whether any 
group is comprised merely of an aggregate ol individuals. The 
fact remains that. the ideals and aspirations of each group tend 
in a certain direction, and that they frequently come into con- 
flict with the ideals and aspirations of other similar groups. 
International relations since the period immediately preceding 
the war have presented us, and still continue to present us, with 
many very striking examples of such conflicts. The reason for 
this is that the individuals forming any one group possess certain 
common traditions, come under certain influences, and live 
under other conditions that are common. There thus emerge 
interests, aspirations, and ideals that are possessed in general 
by members of any one group; and these are apt to differ from 
the common interests, aspirations, and ideals of other groups. 
Hence the frequent conflicts, some of which often seem to be 
well nigh irreconcilable. : 

The question thus arises, how are the conflicts caused by 
the claimfulness of individuals and of groups of individuals to be 
overcome ? The answer seems clear. They can be overcome 
only in so far as the individual and groups of individuals 
surrender the claims which emerge from their limitations, and 
are prepared to accept as their own the ideals and ends that 
have their home in Universal Reality. In other words, the solu- 
tion of these conflicts rests ultimately with those who possess 
true spiritual experience. If as we have maintained, in spiritual 
experience man apprehends God as a universal spiritual power 
which transcends but is present within him; it is evident that 
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in such experience a force is available which must aid in over- 
coming not enly the conflicts created by the claimfulness of 
individuals, but also those larger conflicts that are the result of 
the claimfulness of nations and of other groups of individuals. 
Much of the failure to solve international problems is due to the 

_fact that frequently the solution is sought by the balancing of 
contrary claims with a view to effecting some sort of compromise. 
No permanent solutfon can be attained in this way. Such can 
only be found when a point of view is reached which transcends 
conflicting claims, and this is only possible for him who appre- 
hends ultimate spiritual values and permits these to carry on 
their disinterested operations through him. Such problems will 
only be permanently solved when the majority of persons form- 
ing national groups arrive at this kind of experience. Plato 
was not far from the truth when he urged the need for the 
philosopher king. He alone can rightly rule, and he alone is 
able to lead his subjects to the attitude of mind from which 
abiding solutions can be found. 

The objection may be raised that all this is futile specula- 
tion and consequently of no value to those confronted with the 
issues of life. In answer thereto | wish only to point to ways in 
which the operation of this principle is partially, although very 
effectively, exemplified. It must be admitted that wherever 
‘there is the appreciation of enduring values, such as truth, 
beauty, goodne$s, a force exists which draws men together and 
enables them to overcome their differences. The sincere seeker 
after truth is bound to kindred spirits of all nations and all 
times. He humbly recognizes his indebtedness to all who are 

able to aid him in finding the truth, and ceases to be aware of 


E differences that might otherwise divide him from them. A like 


comradeship exists between those who love bea a 4 eae 
= forms. iastic devotion to common ideals creates a 
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experiences ; and it follows that whenever and wherever it is 
present, it must be the most powerful of unifying forces. 
Another objector may argue that in*the past religion has 
been a frequent source of claimfulness. I admit that’this i IS SO; 
and for this reason included among the groups between which 
there might be conflicting claims those created by adherence 
to various forms of religious belief. But in this connection it is 
important to distinguish between religious cenviction and spiri- 
tual experience. The former may be largely the result of those 
limiting conditions which give rise to conflicts of claimfulness. 
Inherited practices and beliefs, or it may even be superstitions, 
differentiate one religious community from another, and may 
promote irreconcilable antagonism. In so far as this is the 
case, however, religious conviction is not spiritual experience, 
It is an assertion of communal claims and not the apprehension 
of enduring spiritual values. Spiritual experience, and indeed 
true religion, is this and this alone ; and it is only to experience 
of this kind that we can look for solutions of the problems 


of life. 


ITI. 


The foregoing considerations make it possible to formulate 
a criterion by means of which the degree of perfection of any 
type of spiritual experience can be tested. As we have seen 
this must, by its very nature, demand the unifying and harmoni- 
zing of life in all its relations. This demand is akin to that 
made by human reason for a coherent explanation of the 
universe. We are all aware of the fact that any contradiction 
in an attempted explanation of the world presents a problem to 
the mind, and of how the mind rejects such explanation as un- 
satisfactory until the contradiction is resolved and coherence 
attained. The persistent demand arising out of spiritual 
experience is of a similar kind, but it is for a much more 


theceniginome: unity. Since the demand springs up within man 
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when he is exercising all his powers, it can never be satisfied 
with mere coherence, but will persist until conflicts of feeling 
and of will are also ovércome. When considering the lives of 
those who ‘daily live in communion with God, it seems that this 
demand first appears as a demand for an inner peace which is 


_ found only when the mind is brought into accord with the will 


of God or with the Universal Reality. But this desire for inner 
peace does not completely express the nature of the demand. 
So long as the God-conscious man lives in a world in which 
conflicts such as we have described exist, he will inevitably 
make the persistent demand that these conflicts be overcome; 
and as*far as in him lies he will utilize the spiritual power that 
is at his disposal to this end. Any institution like the League 
of Nations is a visible expression of this aspect of the demand. 
Those who are acquainted with the different religions of the 
world must be struck with the great variety and oftentimes by 
the diversity of the religious experience which they present. 
Further it is apparent that in spite of these differences the 
representatives of each religion are apt to claim that their 
particular type of religious experience is at least as valuable as 
any other. It obviously therefore seems to be necessary that 
there should be some criterion whereby the unprejudiced investi- 
gator can judge the value of the various forms of spiritual 
experience. I submit that the criterion here explained is the 
only one by means of which such an estimate can be made, 
Spiritual experience is true and of value only in so far as it 
enables us effectively to overcome the contradictions of life. 
The criterion may be applied not only to the type of spiri- 


tual experience but also to the spiritual experience of any person, 
= And tt is necessary to discriminate between the application of 


= the criterion to the type and to the individual. It is quite possi- 
= ble, for instance, that when the criterion is applied to the various 





A 


= religions, it will be necessary to judge any type of religious 
expe rience as being higher than another, since it has proved to 
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however, it does not follow that the spiritual experience of any 
one representative of the higher type is of necessity of greater 
value than the spiritual experience of anyother whọ represents 
a lower type. It often happens that the reverse is thé case. 

Finally, it should be noted that the acceptance of this 
criterion excludes from consideration what may be described 
as external evidence in forming judgments concerning either 
the religions of the world or the great figure’ of spiritual history. 
Under external evidence I include claims for the divine autho- 
rity of sacred books, supernatural appearances surrounding the 
birth of a saint or any other crucial epoch in a saint's life, 
miracles, assertions of divinity, and so on. The spiritual? value 
both of the saint and of the religion must be estimated solely by 
the measure of the spiritual power which God, through them, ts 
able to impart to those who are seeking Him. 


G. H. LANGLEY 





THE PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY 


It is quite intelligible that even amongst writers who have 
inherited a traditién of implicit obedience to and unreserved 
reliance upon authority, there should be occasional misgivings 
as to the ultimate effect of this attitude upon the purity of 
philosophical speculation. Such writers, because of their 
loyalt} to the philosophical spirit, desire to be free, and yet 
they appear to bein bondage. It is, therefore, necessary for 
them to examine that bondage, and see what reconciliation 
there may be between it and freedom. 

The course of development in Indian philosophy is differ- 
ent from that which may be traced in Western lands. In the 
West one system has succeeded to the place of another, and 
the later has been built out of the ruins of the former. In 
India, on the other hand, the same systems have persisted 
throughout the ages, the main lines of thought ‘have been 
prescribed by tradition, and development, if any, has consisted 
in the interpretation and re-interpretation of the existing author- 
| ities. Probably the Sutra literature might be taken as typical 
of the whole. These exceedingly succinct notes of discussions 
were unintelligible except to those who had taken part in the 












r = discussions. In their effect, therefore, they were esoteric, and 
= in themselves they marked the dominance of authority. me They | 
+i were, however, not only succinct but vague, and soa 
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The Sutras point back to the Upanishads and the Vedas, 
and the degree of reverence which one of the commentators 
at least desired to show towards these further sources is indi- 
cated in Sankara’s Commentary II-1-I1. Accordir’g fb him it 
is only perfect knowledge which can give release, and perfect 
knowledge, being of universal acceptance, cannot be the result 
bf reasoning in which even the greatest men differ. For per- 
fect knowledge, therefore, we have to go fo Scripture. “The 
nature of the cause of the world on which final emancipation 
depends, cannot, on account of its excessive abstruseness, 
even be thought of without the help of the holy texts.” In 
another passage he advocates implicit reliance upon the*Vedas 
even in respect of, practical guidance. (Cf. III. 1. 26.) “The 
knowledge of an action being right and another wrong is based 
on Scripture only.” In continuation of the former passage we 
find also a little further down. ‘“ The Veda, which is eternal 
and the source of knowledge, may be allowed to have for its 
object firmly established things.” 

mplicit reliance upon the Scriptures both for theory and 
practice could not be more definitely expressed, but the point 
which we wish specially to emphasise is that from the begin- 
ning this reliance upon authority is more than mere dependence 
upon the old or upon the traditional.) It is associated through- 
out with tendencies towards valuation. There is valuation, 
first of all, of the ancient seers. They are to be reverenced, 
not simply because they are old but because of their transcen- 
dent. merits. There is here a distinct hint of a transition from 
the conception of the authority of age to that of the authority 
of theyspecialist. There is also valuation from a more subject- 
ive point of view. It is felt that (C/ 1V.3. 14) “ the passages 
of Scripture about the negation of all differences have a mean- 
ing which leaves nothing more to be wished for.’ In other 
words, these passages are considered to give complete satis- 
faction to religious and philosophical demands. Here again 
there is evidence of a transition in thought from the idea of the 
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the present and not merely in the past, within us rather than 
external to, us. On the other hand, whenever we detach our- 
selves from the divine, whenever we externalise that authority 
before wkich we must bow, whenever we look to a dead past 
rather than to the living present, we find that authority becomes 
petrified into a rigid system of doctrine, imprisons the human 
spirit, and separates us from God instead of strengthening and 
‘vivifying our sense of dependence on Him, which ought to be 
the function and the privilege of all true authority that is worthy 


of the namé.} 
W. S. URQUHART 











TRANSMIGRATION AND [IMMORTALITY 


This paper intends to examine the present state of the 
question of transmigration and immortality.. 

Materialism has no such question to face; for, sucha 
question can arise only if the soul is believed to*be an entity 
separate from the body and capable of living without it. With 
such a belief, however, about the soul, two alternatwes are 
possible : 

(a) the soul” may be believed to be immortal only from 
now; że., it had no pre-natal existence ; 

(b) the soul is an eternal reality and has had lived before 
now just as it will live afterwards. 

With regard to (46) again, two views are possible: the 
eternal soul lived in other bodies before and will inhabit others 
after death here ; or, the present one is the only fleshy mould 
in which it has to live: it had and will have no other. This 
second view however is seldom advanced; the first implies 
transmigration. 

Transmigration is a very ancient belief. Traces of it are 
found in the literature, sacred and profane, of most countries 
and in their philosophy too. But it was in the East that it 
assumed a most comprehensive and elaborate character. 

(7) In the Buddhist Jataka stories, transmigration is taken 
for granted and minute details are given of the previous births 


of the Buddha and also of others. 
(ii) In the Gita, change of body is compared to a change 


of clothes (ii. 22). | : 
(iii) In the Hindu theory of moral punishment, assumption 


of bodies of a lower order, is regarded as a retribution for sins 
committed (cf Vignu-Samshita, ch. 44-45). 
49 
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A similar belief is found in Plato also (Phaedo. 82a). 

(7v) In Yoga Philosophy, transmigration is partly a hypo- 
thesis made to explain certain psychical phenomena, and partly 
it is a conclusion drawn from certain premises. Transmigration 
is assumed to explain Instinct or ‘ Samskara’ ; and it is deduced 
from the Law of sarma. 

The theory of transmigration had’ the following impli- 

cations - 

(2) Living ina body was not a very desirable existence for 
the soul, and it ought to make an endeavour to escape it. 
According to Plato, this escape meant an eternal life in the 
company of the Gods (Republic, 613 ; Phaedo, 81, 114¢, etc.). 
And according to Vedantism, it was a total release from all ties 
and limitations. 

(4) Migration from body to body was ordinarily a continu- 
ous process; but through virtuous deeds and spiritual meditation, 
it might be terminated, 

(c) Migration from one body to another implied a tempo- 
rary submersion of the experiences and tendencies connected 
with the body left behind. But they were not altogether lost. 
Favourable circumstances might revive them; and by training, 
one might even recall them. The Jataka stories are full of such 
remembrances. And Plato's theory of knowledge being a remi- 
niscence is also based on this belief. 

Transmigration thus is acomplicated doctrine with off- 
shoots in different directions. And very often, one or other of 
these implications even has been taken as a proof, The question 
has often been’ begged. 

The following are the usual proofs of transmigration : 

(a) Birth is followed by death; death, therefore, must be 
followed by birth (Gita, ii. 27). 
| (b) Knowledge is reminiscence. We have ideas in the 
mind; therefore, there was an existence before this (Plato, 
Phaedo, 75 ; Meno, 85-86). And pre-existence p/us ee 
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(¢) An animal is instinctively afraid of death; so, it must 
have tasted it before (Yoga-Sitra, iv. 10.) ‘ 

(q) Instincts are habits of former livés. Every, soul has the 
instincts proper to the body it dwells in—the animal has animal 
instincts and man has his own; so, each of these souls has expe- 
riences of a body of this kind before (Yoga-Sitra iv. 9, 10). 

This is where ancient thought left the question. In modern 
times, Schopenhauer is about the only thinker who avows a 
faith in transmigration. He is professedly seeking to interpret 
the ‘esoteric doctrine of Buddhism.’ But he goes on to say 
that ‘even empirical grounds support a palingenesis of this 
kind.” (Zhe World as Will and /dea—Haldane’s Translation, 
ii. 301.) He refers to the frightful devastation of the Black 
Death in Europe inthe fourteenth century and says that ‘a 
quite abnormal fruitfulness appeared among the human race,’ 
to compensate forthe deaths from the disease and to find 
bodies for the departed souls to dwell in. This is no new argu- 
ment and was quite known to the thinkers of India. It is 
needless to say that even when repeated by Schopenhauer, the 
argument is far from being convincing. With regard to trans- — 
migration, therefore, the verdict of philosophy seems to be 
‘not proven. ' | 

As has been indicated before, the question of immortality 
is separable from that of transmigration. And there are many 
thinkers and many creeds which believe in immortality but does 
not believe in transmigration, 

Of immortality , too, as distinguished from transmigration, 
various proofs have been attempted. They convince some and 
donot convince others. Whatever their value may be, they 
cannot be regarded as what in science would be calleda 
demonstration. And difference of opinion exists even as to the 
nature of this immortality. 

Modern biology has advanced a conception of immortality 
which is hardly distinguishable from the theory of indestructibi- 
lity of the physical atom. Geddes and Thomson (Evolution of 
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Sex), for instance, talk of the immortality of the reproductive 
celis in theranimal organism. Will this satisfy the spiritual 
need of those who incfine to a belief in a life hereafter ? 

The Idealists who believe in a final purpose deduce im- 
mortality from—the imperfections of this life. ‘ That this in- 
dividual life of all of us is not something limited in its temporal 
expression to the life that now we experience, follows from the 
very fact that hére nothing final or individual is found 
expressed.” (Josiah Royce, the Conception of Immortality.) 
This argument implies a belief in personal identity and also a 
belief in the existence of final purposes. The argument has 
long been in existence; and we need not enter into a detailed 
examination of its value. Many minds,, however, find it 
too abstract to be a sufficient prop for spiritual and moral 
endeavour. 

So long as the Cartesian dualism between mind and 
matter, soul and body, is not altogether obliterated, the 
difficulty of any theory of immortality will remain. Pan-psy- 
chism attempts in a way to obliterate this dualism and thereby 
establish a securer theory of immortality. Henry Frank 
(Modern Light on Immortality) conceives the soul of man as 
“the composite of the physical, vital and psychical forces, 
inherent in the organic solidarity of infinite lives that constitute 
his being.” And he builds his doctrine of immortality on this 
conception of the soul. Just as one organism arising out of 
another, becomes gradually independent of its matrix, so, too, 
the soul arising out of the co-operation of a number of cells, 
becomes gradually independent of them all and is fit to live 
in other combination of circumstances. But the whole point 
of the argument is that the soul is not purely spiritual and the 
organism is not purely material in the Cartesian sense of the 
terms. It may be pointed out in this connection that this 
conception is very much allied to the Hindu conception of 
“ Zinga Sartra”’; and is supported more or less by similar 
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Psychical Research throws some very interesting light on 
the problem of immortality. Certain phenomena have been 
brought to light: and a perceptual “demonstration of the 
survival of the soul after death, has been attempted.” But has 
it been successful ? 

Prof. Richet in a voluminous treatise (7hirty Years of 
Psychical Research) discusses these facts in detail; but is not. 
inclined to admit that the consciousness of? the dead persists 
without a material substratum. He accepts the facts and is 
yet not prepared to accept the ordinary interpretation of them. 
“In fine,” says he, “I believe that future hypothesis that I 
cannot formulate, because I do not know it.” According to 
him, therefore, Psychical Research has not been able to prove 
its case yet. So the matter stands, with questioners and 
doubters still hovering about tt. 

The belief in immortality has great practical value. In 
fact, it has been regarded by many as a necessary postulate oft 
practical reason. The disappearance of this belief will neces~ 
sitate a thorough overhauling of our moral and spiritual life. 
It is a good thing not only for the individual but also for the 
race. McComb (Future Life) suggests that the disappear- 
ance of the faith in immortality implies a ‘‘ diminishing sense 
of the worth of the individual” and “ the glorification of the 
State which, in turn, casting aside the trammels of morality, 
and lifted into a sphere where good and evil cease to have 
any meaning, provokes the stern antagonism of the world, and 
calls down irremediable disaster.” The reference here 
is to the case of Germany, but is intended to apply to all 
cases. 

Belief in immortality, for the time being at any rate, has 
a practical utility. And if practical utility were accepted as 
the sole criterion of truth, no other might be demanded in this 
case also. But even fiction may be of use in law as well as 
in life. Immortality, therefore, cannot on that ground, be 


regarded as proved. 
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The question bristles with a host of difficulties. Apart 
from the evidences of a hereafter, how much of the present life 
does a map retain Beyond the grave? Jesus (Matth., XXII, 30) 
thought that many of our relations here disappear in the future 
life. Our loves and affections of this life are perhaps lost. 
How much of our identity then do we preserve in order to be 
recognisable ? How much caw we really retain ? 

This is an aŝpect of the question which even Psychical 
Research refuses to tackle. Those who fondly adhere to the 
belief certainly wish that their dear ones should remain after 
their departure from here, exactly as they were in this world, 
and niaintain all their old relations intact. On the face of it, 
this is too much even to affempt to prove. 

Does this question mark then the limit of human know- 
ledge in one direction? But for some interesting facts 
being advanced by Psychical Research, one would incline to 
think that the time has come when the curtain should drop on 
it. A fresh attack, however, is being directed upon it and it is 
now being approached from metaphysics, metapsychics and 
biology. The throbbing of a new hope is being felt. What 
the upshot of this new endeavour will be, no one knows. The 


future is yet in the lap of the gods. 


UMESHCHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE 
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/ntroduction.—The remarkable progress of science during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries produced a tendency 
among educated classes—a tendency which continues to have 
its hold even to-day—to treat the belief in immortality as a 
relic of superstition. In order to estimate the full bearing 
of the glorious age of science upon spiritual problems, we 
must go back to the Renaissance. r 

2. The Renaissance in Europe marks the point in the 
process of time, Since which, the thinking European mind 
began to drift further and further away from the spiritual basis 
of human life. Under the influence of Greco-Latin culture, 
the Christian Europe definitely left behind the other worldly 
outlook. It frankly accepted the mundane standard of values. 
Educated people became prepared to live in the present and 
enjoy the present. The concentration of the human mind upon 
the reason and experiment led to the 19th century triumphs of 
technical science and scientific rationalism became the fashion- 
able creed of the intellectuals of Europe. Accordingly the 
radical and uncompromising disciples of science treated all 
questions pertaining to the invisible either as relics of super- 
stition or mere speculations. 

3. Meaning of scientific rationalism.—The ideal of scien- 
tific rationalism has for its foundation the idea that religion 
and spirituality on the one side and intellectual activity and 
practical life on the other are entirely two different things. 
The votaries of this creed leave God or the Infinite alone on 
the characteristic ground that it can never be fathomed by the 
methods of science and they tend to discredit the path-way of 
direct intuition as a source of knowledge. Hence the ideal of 
the scientific: rationalist to perfect that which he knows and to 
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beautify the world in which he lives. He orders his life as 
if it were to end with the grave or as if his thoughts and works 
here would not follow hiin beyond the grave. He may have 
wider sympathies and enjoyments. But he attempts to clutch 
with avidity at power or at wealth or at the pleasures which are 
purchased by the possession of power and wealth. His achieve- 
ments in the field of mechanical inventions have given him 
self-confidence ; and he has become conscious of his power over 
environment. Then again these scientific triumphs of the last 
century have given man immense possibilities of profit. In this 
way the majority of us have lost touch with the central spiri- 
tual realty which sustains the universe and are lifted off our 
feet by the dazzle and glitter of modern life. Here it is neces- 
sary to remove a possible misunderstandifg. Our quarrel 
is not with the scientific attitude. In fact it ought to be the 
attitude of every seeker after truth. But we must deprecate the 
tendency to ignore the central spiritual principle which makes 
life on earth possible. Just because science and its methods 
have enabled man to become master of nature in the sense 
that he is ina position to employ the forces of natureso make 
his material life full of splendour and variety, it does not 
follow that we shall cease asking questions which science 
cannot solve. Questions about beginnings and ends and 
meanings and values, in short all spiritual problems proceed 
from a definite need of human nature. And we cannot accept 
the verdict of science in respect of these questions, as it has 
yet to prove that we have no faculties in us higher than the 
sense-dependent understanding. , 

4. Scientific Rationalism and [ndia.—This wave of scien- 
tific rationalism came to India through the medium of English 
education at a time, when the scientific and the critical mind 
of our country was absorbed in the enjoyment of a decadent 
slumber. In the second half of the 19th century, the effect 
of this wave was profound over educated Indians. They drew 
away in revolt from mediaeval India, although they looked 
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upon ancient culture with a sentiment of pride in certain direc- 
tions. They became completely westernised in «their outlook 
and in all their activities were stimulated by the impatient 
hope of anglicising India with the velocity which characterized 
the transformation of Japan, without caring to see if western 
Institutions were suited to our genius, beliefs and culture. It 

may, therefore, be safely stated that during the latter half of 
the 19th century, both here and in Europe, educated people 
as a class treated all spiritual problems with scant attention, 
though not with open contempt at all times. 

5. /nfluence of the late war on reflective Humanity.—The 
late war proved to many earnest souls all the world ovér that 
the alhance between science and militant nationalism is capable 
ofa tremendous harm to mankind. How to reconcile the 
claims of nationalism with those of humanity is the pressing 
problem of the 20th century. The true solution appears to lie 
in a real synthesis between Eastern and Western cultures. 
In our humble opinion our country, the land of many cultures 
and many religions, is best suited for the birth of an ideal, 
which will give the necessary lead to the whole world in the 
direction of the revival of a spiritual mode of life which will 
embody within itself all the good wrought by the moment in 
the cosmic process, known as the age of science. At the 
present time there is a considerable body of men and women 
who are devoting their whole energy to combat the breathless 
pursuit after material wealth and enjoyment. It is an obvious 
sign of Divine grace that this body is daily gaining in number 
and in influence. It is the ardent hope of these high-souled 
persons that the new ideal, without losing the benefits of the 
age of science, will so transmute the values of life that the 
generations unborn, though under the necessity of leading 
a strenuous life, will feel the joyful pulsation of a spiritualised 
material existence. Ín these circumstances it becomes an 
important part of the duty of students of philosophy to raise 
the discussion of spiritual problems with a view to assist the 
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materialisation of the new ideal. It is in this spirit that the 


writer of thie paper ventures, though with temerity, to stimulate 
the discussion and nof to solve the problem of immortality. 

6. The perennial interest of the question—The question 
of immortality is one of those questions which can never lose 
their interest and which from time to time present themselves 
with force and fascination. It has been the theme of poets and 
sages and the wonder of philosophers. Kings on thrones have 
discussed it and beggars in streets have dreamt of it. The 
best of humanity have approached it and the worst of men have 
hoped for it. {What is still more remarkable about it is the 
astonishing unanimity with which man, from the first dim begin- 
ning of his planetary history, has refused to sge in death the end 
of his being and activities, in spite of his witnessing death 
everywhere around him almost every moment of his life. 
Although we live with one foot in time, we instinctively feel 
that the other foot is firmly planted in eternity. Side by side 
with this, there is the equally other astonishing fact that there 
is a considerable difference of opinion among thinkers in respect 
of the meaning and the justification of this belief. What does 
this difference of opinion signify ? It clearly shows that the 
impulse to seek proof of immortality is as strong as the belief 
in immortality itself. We expect immortality not merely 


because we desire it, but because the desire itself arises from 


all that is best, truest and worthiest in human eae ee 
of this faith is likely to make pessimism raise its head and 


human happiness is likely to be considered too paltry to be 


‘striven after and human miseries too small to be worthy | of being 
Fe agen: Renan is still more emphatic when he says,4 “t the 

day in which the belief in an after life shall vanish f rom the 
f car x th will: witness a terrific moräl and sp enc e”) 
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reasonable man must accept. By evidence here is not meant 
conclusive evidence; for in that case very few pf our beliefs 
can claim to be grounded on such evidence. Then again if 
the definite facts of sense-perception are the only kind of 
evidence that is admissible, then there is very little evidence to 
support this belief. But this criterion of what is reasonable 
will rule out almost all of our cherished beliefs and our lives 
will be on the verge of being ‘empty nethings.’ (We never 
claim to hold this belief as a result of particular observation and 
experiments, but only as a reasonable faith based on certain 
essential elements in human life which cannot be denied. 
What then are the elements in the nature of the huntan self 
and its manifestation which point to its immortality ? J 

8. Elements in normal human life which point to 
tmmortaiity.—Though ordinarily the normal human being 
lives as if he is identical with his body, yet in his reflective 
mood he no longer identifies himself with the body. Never- 
theless the body remains for him throughout life the centre 
from which he speaks, acts and looks out upon the universe. 
This does not mean however that he is necessarily materialistic. 
He is conscious of himself as a spirit and is unwilling to regard 
himself as a mere channel of the ‘universal will.” As self- 
conscious he is able to distinguish himself from others and 
from his Maker and at times sets his own will against the 
Divine. fit is this immediate awareness of our individuality and 
personal agency from which we must start. Man is rational 
and in virtue of self-conscious reason feels himself as the free 
shaper of his own destiny. This fundamental fact of our life 
is the perpetual miracle SSi baffles the understanding of the 
pantheist or the absolutist l 

The soul is man’s real self that is at work in all his 
knowledge and action. (This soul is not a mere on-looking 
supernatural mechanism, the mere bearer of our life. The soul 
is self-conscious. It possesses the unique peculiarity of being 
able to objectify itself. It is not a mere logical subject: nota 
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mere abstract principle of unity. It is concrete. It is not a 

mere correlative of experience. It is more than that. It is not 

in space and time, fet it manifests itself in space and time, - 
It is the’ spirit, the soul, the “I” of individual experience. 
Though ever seeking after Ananda, restlessness is the charac- 
teristic of its life here and now As knowing, it requires the 
duality of self and not- self, yet it is perpetually trying to get 
rid of this duality? Then again as moral, it struggles through 
the divisions of right and wrong or good and bad, yet it 
endeavours to go beyond good and bad. Thus human life is a 
process of development through conflict. " We are here to 
learn fhe good of peace through strife, of love through hate and 
reach knowledge through ignorance.” Human nature is 
essentially a combination of warring elements. Man is both i 
rational and irrational, free and bound, good and evil, God and 
brute. He is at once neither of these alternatives and both. 
It is his privilege to be always moving from ignorance to 
knowledge, from wickedness to virtue and from bondage to 
freedom. {Is it then unreasonable to conclude that an individual- 
ity, so real, must be capable of surviving the dissolution of 
the material form ? The body, ceasing to be a living body, may 
relapse into its elements, when it has fulfilled itself, while the. 
true individual pursues his destiny under new conditions) 

Thus the immortality we hope for is not a mere endless- 
ness or an aimless process of successive lives. We ought to 
think of an immortal life, not as the simple continuance ofa 
being in existence of all his powers and attainments, but as a 
progress, in real sense, towards the fulfilment of the purpose 
of human life—namely realisation of Truth and Universal love 

_ which in its perfect state is a streaming outwards of the inmost £ 
y ia treasure of the spirit, a consecration of its best activities to the 
A Roce of suffering humanity. 
ie be The  Pantheistic view es Immortal 
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not satished either with the ever new insights which are open 
to man, through this struggle or with the achievements, which 
seem to carry man near the goal, however slowly. The un- 
ending character of the process oppresses them likes a burden 
too heavy to be borne. ( Hence personal immortality is to 
them more a curse than a state of blessedness. They long to 
transcend this life of finite struggle and endeavour. The 
individual should recognise, once for all, the importance 
of his finite striving and surrender all claims to goodness 
on his own account. Having done so, he should recognise 
in the same act, his unity with God by faith, and in this 
state share at once the perfection which as human ‘self he 
could not win by any striving. In this way it is possible 
for the human self to experience immortality even in 
present life) 

This is the view of certain mystics and absolutists. 
Human self is only a manifestation of God or the Absolute, 
As such it must change and perish, while God remains 
unchanged. The most frequent metaphors by which this 
thoughtis expressed are those of a drop of water returning 
to the ocean or of a ray of light returning to the sun. 

Granting that such a process of submergence in the divine 
life is a possibility, the question for us is, whether it implies 
the total extinction of the individual soul as a self-determining 
agency. If it does, then what meaning or purpose can be 
attached to the Becoming, the reality of which cannot be 
denied? Are we to think of the finite world with all its variety 
as something that just happens to God or the Absolute? Of 
course it is impossible for man to fathom the mystery of crea- 
tion. In all humility we have to accept the verdict of philosophy 
that our logical intellect is incompetent to reach the One behind 
the Many. Nevertheless it is not necessary to annihilate one's 
individuality to feel the push of the Divine presence. It is 

ssible that in the mystical mood the individual soul might 
sink himself in the universal consciousness and realise his 
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essential identity with God. But this mood does not last 
forever. With the cessation of the ecstasy, the individual 
soul must return to hts finitude, though purer and diviner than s 
before. But to have this divine vision is not to become God. 

he individual soul, therefore, must continue the exercise of 

ïs birth-right, namely, God-realisation through opposites) 
The point of our argument is, that there need not be a 

fundamental opposition between religion and morality. The 

function of religion is to give strength and hope to the 

striving individual soul when he breaks down in consequence 

of the intensity of the struggle. His religious faith, no 

doubts makes a man humble; but in the consciousness 

of his utter humility, he acquires the strength of a moral 
Hercules and continues his struggle with’ renewed vigour, 

leaving it to God to choose the moment for the liberation of 
His Bhakta. 

The conclusion. We do not build the hope of 
immortality simply on the desire for personal conti- 
nuance—a kind of instinctive horror for death. We do not 
long for immortality because we look forward to a time 
when we shall be living in a place where all hardship shall 
cease, where no exertion shall be needed. That is to say, we 
do not claim immortality as a compensation for our struggle > 
here and now. Then again we cannot vindicate immortality 
simply as a security for the punishment of the wicked, although 
the desire tọ see the wrong-doer punished is strong in the 
human heart. The human self feels itself to be immortal 
because he feels that he is of God. He is convinced that the 
Divine spark is firmly involved and implanted in his soul ; and 
what is involved must be evolved.) The evolution of this Divine 
spark in the man is the Jaw of his being. According to this 

jhe law he has to see that ‘I’ which contains all and is contained | 

gee all, is the One, is universal and not his Personal ego. “Eo 
that he has to Dh his hice That he i is to produce in his pe 
nature and become. Sri tis what he has p Dossess and t oniy 
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enjoy with an equal soul in all its forms and movements. 
Thus the survival of the individual soul after the dissolution of 
the body is the first condition of this development. And God 


in His infinite gocdness and love has given the human soul the 
capacity for this realisation. 


K. H. KELKAR 








UNAMUNO'S IDEAS ON IMMORTALITY. 


Unamuno is one of the few Spanish thinkers whose fame 
has successfully crossed the Pyrennes. Spanish novelists, like 
Blasco Ibanez," and dramatists like Benavente, scientists like 
Cajal, have for a long time enjoyed a European reputation. But 
modern Spanish Philosophers have not been so fortunate. It 
may be that Spanish thought has been couched predominantly in 
a scholastic mould and scholasticism is not at present a passport 
to success and reputation Unamuno has broken all the ancient 
moulds and has given us his thought, fresh from the spring, vigo- 
rous, energetic, as his personality is. He philosophizes because he 
has to. “I have endeavoured,” he writes, “in these Essays to 
exhibit the soul of a Spaniard and therewithal the Spanish 
soul. I have curtailed the number of quotations from Spanish 
writers while scattering with perhaps too lavish a hand those 
from the writers of other countries. For all human souls are 
brother souls.” This isthe secret of his success. His book 
of Essays has been translated into nearly all European langu- 
ages. It is, indeed, amazing that a recluse—Unamuno had 
never left his mother-country till two years ago he was sent 
into exile by the Military Directorate—could have acquired 
such deep knowledge of all the main literatures of Europe. 
He specially excels in his command of English literature. One 
feature of Unamuno’s genius is his astounding versatility. He 
writes poetry and fiction of the highest order. He is a passion- 
ate and fearless thinker, in desperate earnest towards the main 
problems of life. Every page of his Essays is saturated with 
a feeling of awe, a reverential and religious awe towards life. 
He dislikes comedy, For him life isa tragedy. ae 
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Unamuno has been Rector of the University of Salamanca 
and Professor of Greek. He is now in exile. ; 

“What is the object of making philosophy, in thinking it 
and then expounding it to one's fellow?” Unamuno asks at 
the very outset of his inquiry. And he at once rejects the 
view which traces the origin of knowledge to the instinct 
of curiosity, as if this instinct were something primitive and 
original. Men believe that they seek truth for its own sake, 
but as a matter of fact, Unamuno argues, curiosity only awakens 
and becomes operative after the necessity of knowing for the 
sake of living is satisfied. The primordial instinct is the instinct 
to persist indefinitely, as Spinoza puts it. “Man only sees, 
hears, touches, tastes, and smells in so far as is necessary for 
living and self-preservation. ‘Primum vivere, deinde philoso- 
phari. Truth for truth’s sake,” he asks and he answers, this 
is inhuman. The starting point of all philosophising is emi- 
nently practical, our endeavour to explain our conduct to our- 
selves. All our theories are justifications a posteriori of our 
conduct. Metaphysics for him has no value save in so 
far as it attempts to explain in what way our vital longing 
can or cannot be realized. Wethink in order that we may 
live. 

[ need not detain you with a particular account of 
Unamuno's criticism of the arguments, or traditional proofs, as 
they have been ambitiously called, for the Immortality of the 
Soul. Unamuno is a bitter enemy of Metaphysics, and rational 
psychology is for him but “muddy metaphysics." Though 
reared in the midst of a scholastic tradition, Unamuno has 
renounced all the sophistries and fallacies which, according to 
him, encumbered the scholastic philosophy. “The supreme 
triumph,” he sarcastically observes, “of reason, the analytical 
faculty, is to cast doubt upon its own validity. The stomach 
that contains an ulcer ends by digesting itself; and reason 
ends by destroying the immediate and absolute validity of the 
concept of fruth and of the concept of necessity.” We might, 
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however, take note of some of his remarks on the supposed 
validity of these rational arguments. The Immortality of the 
Soul has often been derived from its simplicity. If the soul is 
a simple “substance, it has been argued, it cannot be decom- 
posed, for decomposition is the characteristic of a compositum. 
“Let us suppose,” alucid exponent of scholasticism argues, 
“that the soul has three parts, A, B, C. I say where does 
thought reside? Iffin A only, then B and C are superfluous. If 
thought resides in A, B, C, then it follows that thought is 
divided into parts, which ts absurd. What sort of a thing is 
a perception, a comparison, a judgment, a ratiocination dis- 
tributed among three subjects 2?" “ The unity of consciousness,” 
adds Maher, “is incompatible with multipligity of elements of 
whatever kind.” 

Unamuno's answer to this type of argument is this: “A 
more obvious begging of the question cannot be conceived. 
It istaken for granted that the whole, as a whole, is incapable of 
making a judgment. They begin by supposing something exter- 
nalto and distinct from the states of consciousness, something that 
is not the living body which supports these states, something 
that is not I but is within me.” | may ke allowed in passing 
to point out the striking similarity between Unamuno's criticism 
and the line of argument pursued by Pringle-Pattison in his 
Idea of Immortality. “Although the parts of an organism,” he 
writes, “if we regard it physically, are certainly external to 
one another, it is the very nature of an organism, if regarded 
functionally, to transcend this mutual exclusiveness. The 
organism is the first real whole, the first natural unity.” And 
it is this whole that sees and hears and smells, All the efforts 
to substantiate consciousness, making it independent of exten- 
sion are sophistical subtilties intended to establish the ration- 
ality of faith in the immortality of the soul. 

Unamuno turns then to examine the attempts that have 
been made to find an empirical support for belief in Immortality 
of the Soul. And he analyses the work of F. W. H: Myers. “In 
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spite of its critical apparatus,” he concludes, “it does not differ 
in any respect from medieval miracle-mongering,”’ , 
There is a fundamental defect of log‘c. 


i] 


The constructive side of Unamuno’s work occupies the 
largest portion of his Essays. I shall endeavour to lead you 
along the dark and narrow avenues of Unamuno’s argumenta- 
tion—not an easy task, I assure you. F 

Unamuno starts from the assumption that love, pity and 
suffering are the essential constituents of personality. p 

Love is, he says, the most tragic thing in the world and in 
life. Love seeks with fury, through the medium of the beloved, 
something beyond, and since it finds it not, it despairs. "As 
you turn inwards and penetrate more deeply into yourself, you 
will discover more and more your own emptiness, that you are 
not what you would wish to be, that you are, in a word, only a 
nonentity. And in touching your own emptiness, in not feeling 
your permanent base, in not reaching your own infinity, still 
less your own eternity, you will have a whole-hearted pity for 
yourself, and you will burn with a sorrowful love for yourself. 
Love, from which proceeds pity, is the first element of persona- 
lity. Dean Inge’s thought, we may note in passing, has a strik- 
ing similarity with that of Unamuno’s. “Love,” he writes, 
which is the realisation in experience of spiritual existence, 
has an unique value as a hierophant of the highest mysteries. 
And love guarantees personality, for it needs what has been 
called otherness. In all love there must be a subject and an 
object, and a bond between them which transcends without 
annulling their separateness.’ (Outspoken Essays, 278.) 

The second step in Unamuno’s argument is that love 
personalizes everything that it loves. “We only pity, that is 
to say, we only love that which is like ourselves and in so far as it 
is like ourselves, and the more like it is the more we love; and 
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thus our pity for things and with it our love grows in proportion 
as we discoyer in them the likenesses which they have with 
ourselves. Only by “personalizing it can we fall in love with 
an idea.” * And when love is so great and so vital, so strong 
and so overflowing, that it loves everything, then it personalizes 
everything and discovers that the total All, that the Universe, 
is also a Person possessing Consciousness; a Consciousness 
which in its turn suffers, pities and loves and therefore is con- 
sciousness. And this consciousness of the Universe, which 
love, personalizing all that it loves, discovers, is what we call 
God,” “ We personalize the all in order to save ourselves from 
nothifeness. 

The third element of Consciousness is suffering. “ Suffer- 
ing,” Unamuno continues, “is the path of consciousness... For 
to possess consciousness of oneself, to possess personality, is to 
know oneself and to feel oneself distinct from other beings, and 
this feeling of distinction is only reached through an act of 
collision, through suffering more or less severe, through the 
sense of one’s own limits. Consciousness of oneself is simply 
consciousness of one’s own limitations. I feel myself when | 
feel that I am not others: to know and to feel the extent of 
my being is to know at what point I cease to be, the point be- 
yond which I no longer am.” 

From these premises, from these self-evident because 
felt experiences of life, Unamuno draws two important conclu- 
sions: the first is the existence of God, the second is the con- 
tinuity of our personality. In fact, the two are interdependent 
“ love is a contradiction if there is no God.” ‘ It is the furious 
longing to give finality to the Universe, to make it conscious 
and personal, that has brought us to believe in God, to wish 
that God may exist.” Unamuno is very emphatic on these 
points. God is not postulated to justify transcendental police 
system, neither is God converted into a great Judge or Police- 
man. Weneed God in order to save consciousness: not in 
order to think existence, but in order to live it ;* not in order 
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to know the why and the how of it, but in order to feel 
the wherefore of it. “The problem of the existence of God...... 
is really identical with the problem af- consciousness...... it 
is none other than the problem of the substanfia) existence 
of the soul, the problem of the perpetuity of the human soul, 
the problem of the human finality of the Universe itself.” We 
have seen how Unamuno is led to the conclusion that suffering 
is the substance of life and the root of pegsonality. A further 
explanation of this mysterious power leads us to the very core 
of Unamuno’s argument for the immortality of thé soul. You 
will allow me a somewhat lengthy quotation. ‘‘ The Universal 
suffering is the anguish of all in seeking to be all edse but 
without power to achieve it, the anguish of each in being he 
that he is, being at the same time all that he is not, and being so 
for ever. The essence of a being is not only its endeavour 
to persist for ever, as Spinoza taught us, but also its endeavour 
to universalize itself; it is the hunger and thirst for eternity 
and infinity. Every created being tends not only to preserve 
itself in itself, but to perpetuate itself, and, moreover, to invade 
all other beings, to be others without ceasing to be itself, to 
extend its limits to the infinite but without breaking them. 
It does not wish to throw down its walls and leave everything 
laid flat, common and undefended, confounding and losing 
its own individuality, but it wishes to carry its walls to the 
extreme limits of creation and to embrace everything within 
them. It seeks the maximum of individuality with the maximum 
also of personality; it aspires to the identification of the Uni- 
verse with itself; it aspires to God.” 

The thirst for eternity, the desire to eternalize himself, 
the frenzied love of life is in Unamuno’s conception both the 
creator of Immortality and its guarantor, Egotism, some will 
cry; illusion and fantastic dreams, others will argue. Unamuno 
does not slur over this objection. 

What is the guarantee that something objective exists 
outside us -corresponding to this longing and which will satisfy 
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this longing? Unamuno's answer goes straight to the root of 
the matter. .‘‘ What is it, in effect, to exist, and when do we say 
that a thing exists?“ A thing exists when it is placed out- 
side us, arid in such a way that it shall have preceded our 
perception of it and be capable of continuing to subsist outside 
us after we have disappeared. But have I any certainty that 
anything has preceded me or that anything must survive 
me? Can my conseiousness know that there is anything out- 
side it? Everything that I know or can know is within my 
consciousness. We will not entangle ourselves, therefore, in 
the insoluble problem of an objectivity outside our perceptions. 
Things exist in so far as they act. To exist isto act.” 

The selfishness of this longing to perpetuate oneself 
has been advanced as an argument against Personal Imimor- - 
tality. Egotism and Pride! But Unamuno asks, is it pride to 
want to be immortal? Unhappy men that we are! 'Tis a 
tragic fate, without a doubt, to have to base the affirmation of 
immortality upon the insecure and slippery foundation of the 
desire for immortality. And in another passage Unamuno asks 
with Leopardi: Who are we, vile earthworms, to pretend to 
immortality; in virtue of what? by what right ? And he answers 
by asking, in virtue of what do we live? by what right are we ? 
To exist is just as gratuitous as to go on existing for ever. 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison expresses the whole argument in clear Fe 
and forcible words. Desire is an insecure basis to build upon. 
“So long as it remains simply a desire for personal continuance 
—an instinctive shrinking from death—we cannot build upon 
it.........But the belief in immortality is not based by the 
religious man on any personal claim for himself or even for i 
others: it seems rather, as our argument has suggested, to 
be an inference from the character of God.” Unamuno’s 
argument, as we have seen, is not so much that Immortality 
is an inference from the character of God, as that the two, 
namely the existence of God and the Immortality of the Soul, are 
aspects of the same reality. I believe that one of the deepest 
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things that Unamuno has said is this which you will allow 
me to repeat: “And this God, the living God, your God, our 
God, is in me, is in you, lives in us...... ‘And He is in us by 
virtue of the hunger, the longing which we have forhim. He 
is Himself creating the longing for Himself.” To exist is to 
act. God exists by creating in us this longing, this desire to 
persist: the cessation of this desire will therefore imply the 
annihilation of God. If God exists, we dlso persist for ever, 
This I consider to be the gist of Unamuno’s argumentations. 


INI 


Unamuno writes most wonderful lines on the apocatastasis, 
the returning of all things to God. “He shall be all in all,” 
says the first mystic of Christianity. And in this connection 
[ will allow myself a very short quotation: “ May it not be 
that the Universe, our Universe, began with a zero of spirit and 
an infinite of matter, and that its zeal is to end with an infinite 
of spirit and a zero of matter ? ” 

Unamuno discusses at length what he appropriately calls 
the mythology of the beyond. Only one question can be 
touched at present. The main feature of the life beyond 


, js, according to Unamuno, a continuation of that innermost 
ee tragedy of life which, as said above, gives zest to our life here. 


= “]fthereisan end of all suffering, he says, if there is an end 
: á 


of all desire, what is it that makes the blessed in paradise go 


on living? If in paradise they do not suffer for want of God , 


how shall they love him?” For Unamuno as for Browning, 
whom he so often quotes, man is ever a fighter always facing 
adventures brave and new. Life is an eternal ascent. There 
is no happiness in a vacuity > of contemplation. Finally, 
there remains the practical import of the question, The 
Immortality of the soul has been considered as the basis of 
all morality and unless the basis be firm, the structure raised 
on it is boufid to collapse. Unamuno has told us that desire 
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and longing for existence is a slippery and insecure foundation, 
then how dees he attempt to build his system of morality on 
such basis * “IT wish ‘to establish,” he says, “that uncertainty, 
doubt, perpetual wrestling with the mystery of our final destiny, 
mental despair, and the lack of any solid and stable dogmatic 
foundation, may be the basis of an ethic.” What is the moral 
proof of the Immortality of the Soul? “ We may formulate 
it thus: Act so that in your own judgment and in the judg- 
ment of others you may merit eternity, act so that you may 
become irreplaceable, act so that you may not merit death.” 
“Our greatest endeavour must be to make ourselves irrepla- 
ceable.” ‘Act in such a way as to make your annihilation 
an injustice.” Pringle-Pattison agrees with, Unamuno on this 
point: “Our argument has led us to think that immortality is 
not something automatically given but essentially something 
to be won and held.........” 

We must stop abruptly. Time does not allow further 
investigation. I have endeavoured to place before you 
Unamuno’s thought and | am sure you will agree with me that 
the small scraps I have been able to reproduce well prove that 
his Essays deserve the careful study of all thinkers in all 


countries 


P. G. BRIDGE. 











DILTHEY’S ‘GEISTESWISSENSCH AFTLICHE 
METHOD. ‘ 


The method which Dilthey has established for the study of 
mental phenomena was first employed by him for the study of 
the life and philosophy of Schleiermacher. What Dilthey seeks 
to do is to supply a logic of the mental sciences to replace the 
causal logic of the positive sciences. = 

This is one side of Dilthey’s method. But there is another 
side of it. To understand it we have to show its connexion 
with the great romantic movement of the early nineteenth 
century. What is,now known as historicism owes its origin to 
this romantic movement. Romanticism has a great advantage 
over rationalism in its treatment of history, in that it is not confined 
to the elaboration of purely logical principles. Itcan study 
history from the feeling-side and thus more quickly perceive its 
essential connexion with religion. For the sake of bringing out 
the totality of the ‘geistlichen Zusammenhänge,’ to use an 
expression of Dilthey, it has a quicker method than rationalism 
with its cumbrous logical apparatus. 

Dilthey has tried to keep “ true to the kindred points of 
heaven and home.” He knows full well the one-sidedness and 
artificiality of the Hegelian world-scheme. But he believes that 
it would be nothing short of a calamity, if philosophy were to 


abandon reason altogether. ‘ Philosophy,” he says in his 
excellent article On the Essence of Philosophy in ‘Syste- 
matische Philosophie’ “isa ‘Doppelwesen.''' ‘On the one 


hand, it has to offer a solution of the world-riddle and take into 
account the findings of the positive sciences. On the other 
hand, it has to answer the inner searchings of the heart, it has 
to find a solution of the eternal problems of life.” [tis a mis- 
take to treat the totality of the world-connexions either as a 
problem of applied logic or as mere art or religion. Hegel 
made the former mistake, he tried to ‘‘ comprehend the world in 
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its essence through a metaphysical system.” The romanticists 
make the latter mistake: they treat the entire world as a pheno- 
menon of applied art *or applied religion. Both are equally 
mistaken. * 

The method of the ‘ Geisteswissenschaften’ is based upon 
a principle which Dilthey learnt from Schleiermacher. It is 
Erlebnis, experience as lived, not experience as a matter of 
historical research. e Schleiermacher got this principle from 
religion, Hölderlin from poetry. Schleiermacher emphasised 
only the feeling-aspect of this experience. Dilthey showed that 
this was false abstraction and insisted upon the inclusion of the 
will-elfment and the thought-element. Experience, as contain- 
ing the factors of feeling, willing and thinking as one unitary 
whole constitutes the £r/ebnis of Dilthey. 

This #£r/ejnis Dilthey exhibits, not like Schleiermacher 
or Hölderlin in isolated regions, but in the totality of the soul- 
life. Herein lies the superiority of Dilthey over the romanticists. 
He has the patience and the courage to exhibit the workings of 
Erlebnis in all spheres of human life and activity. He there- 
fore substitutes forthe Hegelian ‘‘ Phänomenologie des Geistes ” 
an equally, if not more thorough, “ Phänomenologie des Erle- 
buisses.” This thorough phenomenology is Dilthey’s answer to 
the mechanical explanation of life. 

It is significant that Dilthey always speaks of the Zusam- 
menhang and not of the Einheit of Erlebnis. The reason is, 
he never forgets that it is a living and not a mere conceptual 
unity. Such a unity can best be expressed by the term 
‘Zusammenhang’ which brings out clearly the reality and in- 
dependence of the experiences which are united to form one 
harmonious totality. 

The connexion of experience, as thus conceived, Dilthey 
calls Strukturzusammenhang. This word means nothing but the 
inner purposiveness which makes our soul-life what it is. It 
means something more than the ‘innere Zweckmiissigkeit ’ of 

Kant, for it denotes not simply the bare idea of a purpose, but 
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a living purposiveness—a purposiveness which is erieb? and 
which manifests itself differently in the different regions of art, 
religion, poetry and philosophy. In faét, the idea of diversity 
is the essence of a ‘Strukturzusummenhang.’ This diversity is 
twofold. On the one hand, each Strukturzusammenhang is a 
unity of divers purposes. On the other hand, the Struktur- 
zusammenhinge are divers, on account of the diversity of pur- 
poses which they exhibit. . 

The purposive organisations (Zweckzusammenhange) take 
place as follows: The psychical organisations of pleasure and 
pain show themselves in the processes of attention, in the 
phenomenon of choice and in the activity of the will.® Next 
there is the purposive organisation of what is experienced into 
a world-view—what Dilthey cflls the “ Zweckzusammenhang 
der Wirklichkeitserkenntnis.” Then there is the third purposive 
organisation of the values of life, by which by means of “our 
will-actions, we try to guide things, human beings, society and 
even ourselves.” To this third kind of purposive organisation 
belong all “ends, goods, duties, rules of life, the entire work of 
our practical life in law, in economics, in the regulation of 
society and in the conquest of nature.” 

The subjective and immanent purposiveness of the indivi- 
dual expresses itself in history as development. The order and 
arrangement of the individual life transform themselves into the 
order and arrangement of the social life. The work of the 
mind extends in space, guided by the consciousness of soli- 
darity and progress: thus there arise continuity of social work, 
increase of the spiritual energy manifested in it and a growing 
organisation of labour. In all these various ramifications, there 
arise always out of the structure of life those purposive organisa- 
tions which Dilthey calls “ Systems of culture.” © Philosophy 
can very well be called one of these culture-systems of human 


society.” ' 


: i Systematische Philosophie, pa 34 
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The Geisteswissenschaften rest upon such purposive con- 
nexions. These Dilthey calls the organic connexions of inner 
experience. It is very important to remember that the 
Erlebnis of Dilthey is always an inner experience, an inchoate 
unity of purpose. This is the fact which distinguishes the 
‘ Geisteswissenschaften ' from the positive sciences. In the life 
of the Spirit what we come across is purposive organisation 
and not phenomenas governed by nature-necessity. 

The question, however, arises, What gives unity to these 
Geisteswissenschaften ? To answer this question, Dilthey 
distinguishes two kinds of unities. On the one hand, there is the 
universality given by the concept (Begriff). This universality 
is demanded by Philosophy. On the other hand, there is the 
connexion of experience which gives unity but not universality. 
All reality depends upon experience, understood of course in 
the sense of Erlebnis, as Dilthey has defined it. .A synthesis 
through ‘ Begriff’ must also depend for its reality upon an 
Erlebnis. Without such a basis in Ær/ebnis, it becomes a mere 
abstraction. 

Not that Dilthey wants to do away with the ‘ Begriff.’ The 
' Begriff ' builds up one system of culture, namely, philosephy. 
A connexion of experience through the concept of universality 


is undoubtedly a valuable connexion for the human spirit. 


But it is not more valuable than the other great connexions of 
experience, such as Religion or Poetry. If philosophy 
pretends to have more value than this, then it becomes 
metaphysics, which, according to Dilthey, is a false science 
that tries to arrive at a unity not warranted by experience. 
If we regret that it is not possible to have a science of uni- 
versals that gives us a highest unity which comprehends all other 
unities, Dilthey’s answer is that a unity through concepts can 
only embrace a limited region of our life. The attempt, 


therefore, to reach an all-embracing unity with the help of 


concepts is doomed to failure. But though it is not possible 
to have an wane ong science of universals, ` yet we may 
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have an all-comprehensive universal science in the shape of 
History, whose method is the method of all the Geisteswissen- 
schaften. 2 ; 

We shall not be justified, therefore, in asserting that the 
dualism of Erlebnis and Begritf is anything like the dualism of 
intelligence and intuition in Bergson. In Dilthey the function 
assigned to Begriff is a very limited one. The distinction 
between Erlebnis and Begriff is not a division into two separate 
aspects of life, such as is denoted by intelligence and intuition 
in Bergson. In his “ Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften " 
Dilthey has made it quite clear that though there can be no 
subsumption of the other connexions under the culture-8ystem 
called philosophy, yet there is nowhere any opposition. 

Yet in spite of this and other differences, there is great 
resemblance between the systems of Bergson and Dilthey. 
Both the systems are a strong protest against the mechanical 
view of the world. Both assert the artificial character of the 
methods of the positive sciences. Both want to replace these 
methods by others which have a direct contact with reality. 
The ‘ intuition ' of Bergson, no less than the ‘ Erlebnis’ of 
Dilthey, has a direct contact with reality. The method 
of concepts both these philosophers reject for the same 
reason, namely, because it takes us away from the heart of 
reality. 

Dilthey’s method, however, is superior to Bergson’s in this, 
that it takes into account the entire range of mental activity, 
whereas Bergson considers only a few stray regions, such as 
art and music. One very important department of human life, 
namely, religion, is entirely ignored by Bergson. Dilthey 
proceeds with a complete phenomenology which is more 
thorough than even the phenomenology of Hegel. Bergson’s 
treatment lacks method. He picks up isolated regions of 
human activity, more for purposes of illustration than for 
carrying out any systematic plan, and shows the hopelessness 
of approaching them from the standpoint of science. 
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The * Strukturzusammenhang ’ of Dilthey is a more fruitful 
principle than the ‘ creative evolution ° of Bergson, for the latter 
principle, while proving the dynamic character of reality, ex- 
pressly excludes any purpose in the continuous process of reality. 
A movement that is not movement towards anything, a flow 
that is always nothing but a flow fails to give abiding satisfac- 
tion to mankind. Its value, therefore, is more or less a 
negative one. It skows us what we are wof to expect from a 
real movement—any unilinear development, any process which 
can be condensed into a mathematical formula is a sure 
indication that what we have come across is no real movement 
but a mere abstraction. This much Bergson tells us, but about 
the positive characteristics of this eternal process which he calls 
reality, he is absolutely silent. $ 

It is true that as reality in Bergson’s view consists in 
continuous flow, it is not possible to indicate any destination 
towards which the flow is directed. For the very idea of a 
destination is destructive of the conception of eternal flow. 
But then the question arises : What is the necessity of defining 
the real as continuous flow? The necessity in Bergson’s 
case is a purely negative one. He has shown, by examining 
more positive definitions, the danger which besets them all, 
namely, that of losing the real in the maze of concepts. 
This danger is no doubt a real one, but the opposite danger 
is no less real, the danger, namely, of accepting complacently 
the definition of reality as eternal flow. The view of reality 
as a flow may be made the starting-point of philosophical 
inquiry, but to put it forward as the last word of metaphysics— 
well, the very idea is ridiculous. Bergson must have a very 
poor conception of humanity to think that its quest for truth 
will be satisfied by a metaphysics that takes it no further than 
the fact of universal change. 

What Bergson has really succeeded in doing is to make 
us perceive the necessity of having a thornugh-going logic of the 
real. The Logic of Aristotle, based as it is upon a* mechan! 
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view of the world (I know perfectly well that Aristotle 
was the founder of the organic view of the world, but his logic 
is not influenced in any way by it), cannot satisfy us. Nor 
can the logic of Hegel, though it makes an emphatic protest 
against the mechanical view. For it is not free from the 
fundamental bias of mechanism (rather it is more full of it), 
namely, that it is possible to express the whole essence of 
reality by means of concepts. Bergson is quite right in class- 
ing the Hegelian with the follower of Darwin or Spencer, for 
they both make the same mistake, namely, that of supposing 
that the entire process of the world can be condensed into a 
single formula. A new logic of reality is an absolute necessity— 

a logic which will take into account the diversity of the world 
and not attempt to construct any hasty synthesis. 

The ‘Geisteswissenschaftliche’ Method of Dilthey is 
specially valuable in this respect. It does not give us any 
immediate synthesis : it rather gives us a number of Struktur- 
zusammenhiinge—connexions of experience and not  unities 
of concept. It would have been a bad thing for the world 
if Dilthey had tried to give us any immediate synthesis, for 
the world is quite sick of such hasty solutions. What we want 
at present is a definite recognition of the complexity of the 
world anda final abandonment of any triadic rhythm as the 
solution of the world. The variety and complexity of the 
Culture-systems of Dilthey bring out clearly the complex 
nature of the world. The universe, in Dilthey’s opinion, is 
not a universe of purpose but a universe of purposes, not the 
triumphal march of an all-conquering thought but the slow 
progress of a diversely developing experience. 

Does this mean, however, that Dilthey’s final word is not 
One but Many? Does he deliver us from the bondage of 
mechanism, only to plunge us into a still more hopeless plural- 
ism? No doubt there is in Dilthey a pluralism of systems, 
but there is properly no pluralism of entities, that is to say, 
no ontological pluralism. There is undoubtedly in Dilthey a 
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recognition of the independence of the different culture-systems 
such as Religion, Philosophy or Poetry. He expressly avoids 
any attempt to bring them under one denominator, for to do this 
is, in his view, to commit the mistake made by metaphysics. At 
the same time, he maintains what he calls the ‘ sovereignty of 
the Spirit,” he shows that these Culture-systems are the Culture- 
systems of the Spirit, that the sciences which are vital for us are 
all Geisteswissenschaften, sciences of the Spirit. The Culture- 
systems, in fact, are the multiple directions of the evolution, 
of the Spirit. The evolution of the Spirit is never a uni-linear 
evolution, as represented by Darwin and Spencer or even as 
represented by Hegel: it is a multiple, polyadic movement 
extending in divers directions and placing divers ends before 
it. The Culture-systems mean nothing but these divers direc- 
tions having divers ends before them. It is the great merit 
of Dilthey that while maintaining to the fullest extent the 
spiritual nature of the world, he does full justice to its 


complexity. 
S. K. MAITRA 





PLATO ON BEAUTY 


Scholars differ as to the view of Plato on beauty, Some 
hdld that according to Plato, “The beautiful is the brightness , 
` of the True.” According to others, beauty resides in measure > 
and proportion, according to Plato. Bosanquet holds that = 
outside Plato's theory of art, the beautiful is principally spoken 
of as the manifestation of intelligence. Sully maittains that 
Plato leans decidedly to the conception of an absolute beauty, 
which takes its place in his scheme of ideas or self-esisting 
forms. Jowett entertains almost a similar view. In the opinion 
of Knight, according to Plato, there is one, universal, and 
absolute archetype of beauty which does not appear or disap- 
pear, but which always is, always was, and always will be at | 
the core of things, and at the centre of the universe, which E 
makes all things beautiful. Thus according to the majority of 
modern thinkers, Plato holds that it is absolute beauty through. 
which all beautiful things are beautiful. Let us now see how 
the ancients understood Plato's teaching on beauty. Plotinus, — 
a Neoplatonist (205-270 A.D.) says that ‘‘ Beauty does not 
lie in material substance, but in those eternal ideas which 
material forms very inadequately reflect. It is to be seen, not 
with” the outward, but with the ‘inward eye. In the material 
world, there are countless dim mirrors of the absolute beauty, 
which is only partially disclosed (as the immanent underlying 
essence of things), in the phenomenal forms,’ Proclus (412- 
485 A.D.), another Neoplatonist wrote amongst other works on 
the theology of Plato. In the twenty-fourth chapter of the ist- 
Book of the same, he writes ‘concerning divine beauty, and 
the elements‘of it, as taught by Plato.’ Proclus says that 
according to Plato, “a primary super-sensible beauty is the 
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cause of all the secondary or derivative beauty of the world, 


whether seeņ in mind or matter.’’' Thus we see that two well- 


known Neoplatonists* in ancient times interpreted Plato's 
theory of* beauty in a similar light. Plato's theory of beauty 
has no connection with prev ious Greek thinking, and as sugh 
seems to be of foreign origin. Now the question comes: where- 
from has he learnt it? He cannot have learnt it from ancient = 


Egyptians, for antient Egyptians had no such doctrine. 

Scholars speak of his travels to India. Let us now see whether" 
any Indian influence can be traced. Mr. Urwick urges: ‘ But 

I boldly make the claim that Plato’s doctrines are not easily 

understood without reference to the Indian teaching. I will 

not attempt—it would need a separate volume—to show how the 

Indian thought may have filtered through to Socrates and i 
Plato; how far it may have reached Plato in his wanderings, 
how far through Pythagoras, how far, even before the death 
of Socrates, a direct stream of the Eastern doctrine may have 
flowed through Asia Minor into Greece.” ? We may not agree 
with Mr. Urwick on all points; but it seems to us that Plato’s 
teaching on beauty cannot fully be explained without reference 
to the Indian teaching. In support of our contention, we cite 
below two passages, which contain doctrines which are presu- 
mably Indian, from the Phaedrus—one of the dialogues in which 
Plato shows, how the soul, using sight, ‘the noblest of the 
senses ’ is led back from the beauties of earth to the heavenly 


or absolute beauty—beauty in itself. The passage runs as i 
follows: ‘And wherever she thinks that she will behold the 

pe beautiful one, thither in her desire she runs. And when she has 

= seen him, and bathed herself in the waters of beauty, her con- > 


a “straint is loosened, and has no more pangs and pains ; and this is 
t: _ the sweetest of all pleasures at the time, and is the reason why 
a the soul of the lover will never forsake his beautiful one, whom 
à G Ee esteems above all, he has forgotten mother and brethren 
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and companions, and he thinks nothing of the neglect and loss 
of his property; the rules and proprieties, on which,he formerly 
prided himself, he now despises, and is*ready to, sleep like a 
servant, wherever he ts allowed, as near as he can to Ris desired 
one, who is the object of his worship and the physician 
who can alone assuage the greatness of his pain.” Further, 
we read in the same dialogue : “ But he whose initiation is recent, 
and who has been the spectator of inany gPries in the other 
world, is mazed when he sees any one having a golden face, 
which is the expression of divine beauty, and a shudder runs 
through him, and again, the old awe steals over him ; then 
looking upon the face of his beloved as of a god he revefences 
him, and if he were not afraid of being thought a downright 
madman, he would sacrifice to his beloved as to the image of 
a god ; then while he gazes on him there is a sort of re-action, 
and the shudder passes into an unusual heat and perspiration ; 
for, as he receives the efluence of beauty through the eyes, 
the wing.moistens and he warms.” ' 

The thought indicated in the passages cited atove seems 
to be Indian. In India, a real spiritual teacher possesses 
divine beauty and is reverenced as a god. At the time of the 
initiation of the disciple in spirit, a sort of re-action takes 
place, and the shudder passes into an unusual heat and pers- 
piration, For the sake of his guru, whom he esteems above 
all, he sacrifices everything he holds dear. He forgets all 
earthly interests and is raprion the divine. The vulgar deem 
him mad, and rebuke him ; but they do not see that he is 
inspired.” 

The Indians, like the Greeks, hold that the perception of 
the beautiful is objective and not subjective. All beautiful 
things whether of mind, nature or art are beautiful in proportion 
they express and arouse rasa. But wherefrom does the rasa 


y Jowett, Plato's Dialogue, Vol. 1, Phaedrus, p. 457. 
t Vide Jowett, Phaedrus, p. 457. This reminds us of the Bhögavat where a truc 
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of the beautiful come ? The Taittiriya Upanisad says that the 
Supreme spirit Paramitman is the source of all the rasas. All 
things become joyous or beautiful in the proportion that they 
imbibe His rasa.’ 

Allthe great thinkers of the world hold that there is 
distinction between the beautiful and the sublime. The beautiful 
is something limited which can be easily embraced by our 
faculties, but the feeling of the sublime is produced by the 
contemplation of greatness of any kind. As Cousin puts it, 
“ A beautiful object, we have seen, is something completed, 
limited, which all our faculties easily embrace, because the 
different parts are on a somewhat narrow scale. A sublime 
object is that which, by forms not in themselves dispropor- 
tionate, but less definite and more difficult to seize, awakens 
in us the sentiment of the infinite.”* Kant puts the same 
thought in a little different way. “The beautiful calms and 
pacifies us; the sublime brings disorder into our faculties ; it 
produces discord between the reason, which conceives the 
infinite, and the imagination which has fixed limits.”* The 
if Indian Scriptures too distinguish between the sentiments of the 


; sublime and the beautiful. : Rr 
f The sublime or ađďbhuta rasa which is roused by the 
3 contemplation of something beyond human comprehension 


(Aaea) and the beautiful is something of duly adjusted 
parts expressing and rousing vasa. We read in the Gita when 
Arjuna saw Visvarupa of Bhagavān, he was seized with fear 
and awe, and prayed to Bhagavan for the assumption of human 
body of great beauty. We come across the same story in the 
_ Bhāgavat. When Devaki and Vāsudeva learnt that their sons, 
E ima and Krisna were Jugeaesvanes they did not embrace 
ee eet | fear. | l 
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In the Brhadaranyaka we read the story of a vist praying 
for the revelation of the most beautiful form of God. The 
Katha says that he who is chosen by the Lord to him the Lord 
reveals His own body.” The Gita speaks of the condensed 
form of Brahman; we read: “I am the condensed form of 
Brahman who is eternal and indestructible, of immemorial 
righteousness, and of unending bliss.’’* From the Bhagavata 
we learn that Uddhava told Bidura that Bhagavan Srikrishna 
assumed a most beautiful form, fit for worldiy /ija, by means 
of His yogamaya. That beautiful form which was the richest 
of all treasures roused His own admiration. Bhakta Bilva- 
mangala before he actually saw God used to describe the 
beauty of God ineverse. But when he had actual vision, he 
was almost dumb—his words proved inadequate to describe it. 
That beauty is above language, above description, something 
incomparable. He could only say, “ Sweet, very sweet is the 
body of the Lord. Sweet, very sweet is His face. His smile is 
gentle and full of sweetness. His body is sweet, sweet, sweet.” 
When a bhakta sees the beauty of God, through his inward 
eye of bhakti, he can describe it as ‘ very sweet,’ ‘ very beautiful ’ 
and nothing’ more than that. It is like a charming dream 
dreamt by a dumbman. Thus, according to the Indian theory 
of beauty, God is both finite and infinite, His finite shape ts the 
condensed form of the infinite. He has a finite shape of infinite 
beauty which is known as ‘Saccidinanda Vigraha.’ Devotees 
spend days after days, years after years in drinking the beauty 
of His ‘Vigraha Marti.’ As light flows from the sun, so God as 
Saccidinanda Vigraha makes all things beautiful. Almost 
similar is the doctrine of Plato on beauty. According to Plato, 
the perception of the beautiful is objective. All beautiful things 
express and rouse emotion. The perception of the beautiful 
gives us ‘ the sweetest of all pleasures.’ He says: “This ts 
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the privilege of beauty that she is the loveliest, and also the 
most palpable to sight.’’"' The “ Symposium " treats of love, 
but it is a lave which"rises from the lower plane of sense 
to the vision of what is intrinsically beautiful. Beyond indivi- 
dual beautiful objects, there is “a thing of wondrous beauty, 
which is everlasting, not growing and decaying, or waxing and 
waning..,......,but beauty absolute, separate, simple, and 
everlasting, which,* without diminution and decrease, is 
imparted to the ever-growing and perishing beauties of all 
other things.’ “If man has eyes to see the true beauty, he 
becomes the friend of God and immortal.” ? In the “ Phaedo,” 
Plato Says : “ Any beautiful thing is only made beautiful by 
the presence or communication or whatever you please to call 
it, of absolute beauty. 1 do not wish to insist on the nature 
of the communication (on how the communication or participa- 
tion is effected), but what I am sure of, is that it is absolute 
beauty through which all things are beautiful.” * In the 
“ Phaedrus,” we are told that absolute beauty is discerned by 
the mind when thrown into ecstasy in its presence. In the 
sth book of the “Republic” it has been said that few are 
able to attain to the vision of the absolute @eauty, It is 
noteworthy that in the “ Republic ° he employs the great simile 
of the sun and its light to explain absolute beauty and its 
= manifestation. Thus it seems that absolute beauty of Plato is 
Be: the same as saccidananda vigraha of the Indian Scriptures. It 
= — may be objected that that the infinite can assume a finite form 


$ of immense beauty is particularly a Paurānic doctrine. There 


some centuries after Christ and Plato arose some centuries 
before Christ. So, how is it possible for Plato to learn it from 
India ? We point out in reply that Pargiter, Rapson, and 
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very ancient. That the infinite can assume a finite shape 
of great beauty is the principal theme of every Purana and as 
such it must be regarded as very ancieat. In these circum- 
stances, is it too much to hold that Plato borrowed the idea of 
absolute beauty from India ? 


ABHAYVAKUMAR GUHA 
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THE NEW SPIRIBUAL MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


| am sincerely grateful to you for having afforded me an 
opportunity to speak to you about the wew spiritual movement 
in Germany. It was called, by Dr. Rudolf Steiner, the founder 
of the movement, by the name of Anthroposophy. To you the 
term Anthropology is familiar. It deals with man in his physi- 

cal appearance. ~ Anthroposophy on the other hand. or to 
translate it precisely, the “sophia,” the wisdom concerning man, 
makes him the centre of its investigations as a cosmico-spiri- 
tual unit. 

But before speaking about Anthroposophy itself I would 
like to indicate how this spiritual understanding of man and the 
cosmos is linked up with and grew out of the philosophical out- 
look in Germany. I am sure you are anxious to know the 
connection which exists between Anthroposophy and the philo- 
sophical system, known to you as those of Kant, Hegel and 
others. 

The difficulty in approaching any pmlosophy grown up 
within self-contained civilisation lies in the two-fold aspect it 
presents according to whether it is seen from outside, on the 
surface, or from within, its essence. Asa rule, the outsider is 
struck by the surface, the appearance, so to say, and he rarely 
succeeds in assimilating the creative impulses, the true inner 
tendencies. To come into close communion with such a 
philosophy a pre-existing affinity of souls, a natural participa- 
tion in the national life are essential. I am sure you will agree 
with me in this, especially if you think of many a European 
student of Indian philosophy who in spite of their erudition and 
school knowledge cannot give you the impression of having 
grasped the specific quality of Indian thought. 

If we then start from the active tendencies in the philo- 


S sophy of Fichte, the German philosopher, from that.inner point 
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of view which I have tried to indicate, we might take those 
impulses in his work which are alive and active in Germany of 
to-day. Somewhere in Fichte’s theory of philosophy. the remark 
may be found that it is necessary to develop a new inner organ 
of perception, in order to rightly understand it. Fichte com- 
pares the awakening of this new sense of perception to the 
gaining of sight by a man born blind, after an operation. With 
the help of this sense a new world is revealed. He explains 
that this new sense is that of the ‘active ego-force”’ or of the 
“action ego.” The spiritual discovery of Fichte* might be 
called that of the Self as organ of consciousness. German 
philosophy in its entirety, if understood in its main direction 
may be defined as an endeavour towards definition of the Self. 

Let us now throw a retrospective glance from Fichte 
towards Kant and then proceed to a definition of Anthro- 
posophy. 

Kant, as you know, in his ‘criticism of pure reason” 
attempted to demonstrate that it does not he within human 
power to acquire any knowledge of the “ thing in itself.” Man, 
according to Kant, is in his perception limited to and dependent 
on appearance, on the world of sense. He is incapable of ever 
finding what constitutes the root and kernel of this sense world. 

This is the so-called doctrine of the limitation of knowledge, 
or if I may say so, the most un-Indian philosophy imaginable. 
[If an Indian having studied Kant only, were to think that there- 
by he knew German philosophy, this would be merely surface 
knowledge. In order to understand Kant, it is indispensable 
to realise how he has to be understood and how he came to 
his conclusions. That Kant came to his doctrine of the limita- 
tion of knowledge is due to the fact that though Kant was a 
great thinker, he was one without a Self. This explains his 
doctrine about the means of knowledge which maintains that the 
possibilities of knowledge are limited within the sense world. If 
the thinker separates himself from thought in the abstract and 
directs his attention only towards the sense world, the inevitable 
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result is, that instead of finding its ground it will only find its 
image. Such a thinker is entirely dependent on this material. 
His powers are exhausted when he has registered and received 
his objecte What the object is in itself he is incapable of under- 
standing, 

I trust you pardon me if for the sake of clearness I over- 
emphasize these distinctions. My purpose is to clearly demon- 
strate the process ef thought and to single out the directing 
principle. Kant thus may be called a thinker without Self, 
with whom ‘thinking is a mere category. 

In the case of Fichte however, we find that thought has 
become individualised in order to assert itself against the sense 
world. Kant is responsible for the splitting up of the sciences 
into a vast number of subjects and disciplineS which lack unity. 
Fichte, on the contrary, endeavours to create in his theory of 

? philosophy a co:ordinator common to all of them. Fichte 
realises the power of the thinker over thinking. With him out of 
the Ego, the Self, emerges the new organ of knowledge, strong 
enough to vivify and co-ordinate the entire field of scientific 
thought. His vital discovery was the allocation of equal value 
to thought and the sense world. 

The following epistemological definition may be given: In 
the case of Fichte an element of will enters into the sphere 
of thinking, a volitional momentum, of creative origin. In other 

| words: the reason that Fichte maintained to have shown a new 

t direction lay in the fact that he taught that thought inherently 

= possesses forces which also lie at the root objectively. In the 
philosophy of Fichte the thinker decides pies because 
thought not only images but participates. 

es aif: we now proceed to the philosophy of Steiner we find 
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mind the first cause of all being is attainable, for Chit and Sat, 
consciousness and reality, are essentially identical. The nett 
gain of this struggle never to be lost again, was the experience 
of the Self, the Ego. . 

For any one not grown up within the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of Europe and not having painfully witnessed himself how 
terribly it had become obscured it is very difficult indeed to 
conceive what the Ego really means. It is¢he form in which 
Europe has gained its new spiritual experiences and perceptions. 
This Ego, when it opens itself to the mental worfd is like a 
vessel into which the spiritual first cause, the thing in itself, 
pours itself out. ° 

In this country you see of this Ego as a rule only a cari- 
cature tending towards materialism, conquest and greed, but if 
you realise the energy locked up in this perversion, you may 
perhaps be able to imagine what it may achieve, if it changes 
its direction and opens itself towards what is spiritual. 

Allow me now, in order to elaborate my view, to throw a 
quick glance on two figures, Hegel and Bergson. 

You surely know that Hegel in his phenomenology of the 
spirit teaches the doctrine of the antithetic automotion of the 
objective spirit. Hegel assumes an objective thought which 
produces itself its own image as an antithesis to itself which 
it can consequently perceive fully. Nature and history are 
identified as modes of the thinking of the objective spirit. 
What carries him beyond Kant, are his assertion and attempt 
to reproduce in his own mental activity the working of the 
objective spirit. 

This, however, he undertakes only within the sphere of 
intellectual thought, of which Kant rightly said that it is 
incapable of approaching the basic spiritual reality, the thing 
in itself. Hegel's philosophy thus comes to a dead stop within 
the limits of pure thought and remains outside the true secret 
which he could not penetrate and from which he was unable 
to derive creative power. 
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Let us now see what underlies Bergson's conception of 
l intuition creatrice. Bergson thought it was possible to 
arrive at knowledge ef what is truly vital by an insertion of 
sympathetic’ feeling. He feels that thinking alone is not 
capable of penetrating the objective creative and living 
reality. He is of opinion that something else is required to 
give an impetus to thinking in the manner in which the flower 
bursts into blossom. This additional element he finds in the power 
of emotion, which in conjunction with thought he considers 
capable of creative knowledge. But though much may be 
found on this way, yet it cannot be overlooked that this 
manner opens considerable room to subjectivity. Although 
emotion may prove deeper than thought it nevertheless is 
dangerous to give it preference. While Hegel is blocked by 
the limits of thought Bergson is caught in the meshes of his 


own emotional orientation. 


This short reference to Hegel and Bergson purposes to 
show how far from the point of view of the history of 
philosophy, Anthroposophy actually contains a new method 
of knowledge. It is true that both Hegel and Bergson main- 
tain to be able to transcend the Kantian limits of knowledge, 
but both stop within the domain of metaphysical speculation. 
Anthroposophy therefore does not differ by its claim of a new 
metaphysical knowledge but by the use of a new method to 
attain this. 

Anthroposophy postulates that there are hidden and dor- 
mant forces in men that can be awakened. It explains that 
the thought faculties developed in ordinary life do not suffice 
to transcend the limit of common experience. Yet contrary 
to theosophical opinion which frequently discards these ordinary 
means of perception in favour of the development of the 
so-called higher organs of perception, Anthroposophy maintains 
that the logically precise and mathematically trained mind is a 
possession to be preserved, as it is the thought technique which 
enables the thinker to become conscious of his own self, 
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This consciousness of the Self gained through thinking becomes 
the basis for higher knowledge. This consciousness of the 
Self reveals itself to be a volitional element of*a spiritually 
creative order inspiring thought. When this depth’of the Self 
is reached then only metaphysical speculation is overcome and 
replaced by a truly intuitive perception. 

This reasoning may strike you as strange and prominently 
occidental, but objectively considered it should meet with 
immediate response from Indian circles. For here we find as 
result by occidental method and on an occidental basis a 
realisation of truth which is in fact truly Indian. Indeed 
many a truth which for Indians is an inherited possession is 
here now obtained in the west by slow conquest. As far as 
I see we have here for the first time a meeting ground where 
India and Europe can join in full realisation of their individuali- 
ties. Such a meeting is only possible in true and clear self- 
consciousness. 

As I am nearing the end of my survey allow me to touch 
on a problem cf decided importance to the western philosopher, 
the problem of the freedom of the will, as it throws light on 
our subject. You know that the main interest of the western 
philosophy was focussed on this problem of the freedom of the 
will. One may even say that the power of each single thinker 
to commune with consciousness may be tested by his answer 
to this fundamental question. During the last centuries the 
answer to this problem has been generally negative. The 
western mind has no safe anchor within itself to enable it to 
resist the onrush of materialism. Only after the discovery 
of the true consciousness of the Self by Anthroposophy, a 
position has been created to find an answer in the affirmative. 
Rudolf Steiner's philosophical magnum opus is entitled the 
philosophy of spiritual freedom, In this work the ways are 
pointed out which form the links and lead from the philosophy 
of to-day to those exalted and different states of conscious- 
ness by which the background of the world and of life slowly 
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becomes manifest. This new doctrine of a possibility of the 
expansion of consciousness, which in the west at present time 
is such a narrowly eircumscribed conception, adds new value 
for us to Indian Philosophy. 

lf you allow me to express this thought in old Indian 
terminology | would say that Anthroposophy stands for that 
phase in the evolution of European philosophy where the 
knowledge awakens,that both Chit and Sat, the spiritual ground 
of being as well as of conscious man are identical and approach 
each other Sradually in the process of Self-realisation. Western 
spirituality experiences this unity in methodical clearness in its 
supergensuous metaphysical self. The Self passing through its 
incarnations, realises within itself the consciousness of spiritual 
freedom. x 

The Indian seeker of spiritual reality experiences this final 
moment inthe process of self-realisation, when Sat and Chit 
meet as a merging of his self into cosmic consciousness, a state 
of bliss, Ananda. 

What this spiritual bliss of Ananda is to the Indian that 
the spiritual reality of freedom is to the western mind. That 
with difference in method and disposition an id s itical spiritual 
origin as well as spiritual goal have been East and 
West, seems to me a seal of the Truth. 
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SOCIAL PERFECTION ANIJ PERSONA 
IMMORTALITY x 


A student of ethics cannot but be struck by some funda- 
mental difference of outlook in the ethics of the East and the 
West. This has a particular bearing og the problem of the 
relation of the individual to society. In practice this has given 
rise to a question of supreme importance to evéry thinking 
man; is an individual completely subservient to society, or is 
society completely subservient to the demands of individuality ? 
z.€., is the moksha of any individual impossible till all the needs 
of society have béen completely satisfied, or is an individual 
to use society merely as a field for his spiritual expansion? 
There is no doubt a fundamental discrepancy in these outlooks 
as thus conceived, and the problem is: can we reconcile 
them ? 

In the West morality has been always and strictly con- 
ceived in terms of society. At the very dawn of scientific 
ethics in Europe, Plato developed his famous idea that perfeet 
morality in an individual means perfect society. Aristotle 
accepted the idea. Hence their culminating thought is to be 
found in their politics, with its elaborate discussion of the ways 
and means of achieving a more or less stable equilibrium in 
social life. Even Plato thought that a man can find supreme 
joy in philosophy alone, yet he taught that even these philo- 
sophers should be forced to sacrifice their personal joy, and 
take their hand at guiding the destinies of their society, or 
else be condemned to the humiliation of being ruled by inferior 
men. It is this idea which lingers, though in a diluted form, 
in the Stoic cosmopolitanism or the Epicurean community of 
friends. In Christianity the supreme sacrifice of Christ for 
the redemption of humanity has been an unfailing source of 
inspiration ‘to his followers. It is true perhaps in the early 
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history of Christianity the ideal of strict monasticism and a 
whole-hearted absorption in God did prevail, But it was 
confined to „a few, while it cannot be denied that on the whole 
the Christran endeavour has been dominated by the idea of 
bettering humanity so as to establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth. The chivalry of the knights of the Middle Ages; the 
intensely practical character of medieval monasteries and 
3 convents—which with all their faults were centres of learning, 
and imdustry and hospitality, and which did so much for the 
alleviation of human suffering—and the numerous missions 
from Europe and America which for centuries have gone forth 
to evefy nook and corner of the world with the settled con- 
viction that Christianity is the sole refuge of mankind and an 
equally settled determination to make other people agree with 
them—all these certainly point to the strictly social character 
of Christian morality. European philosophers too—Nietzsche 
excepted,—however much they have departed from Christian 
theology, have clung to the spirit of Christian ethics, as may 
be seen in Kant and “Hegel, Green and Bradley, James and 
D Croce, and even the much criticised Hedonists with their 
k emphasis on the greatest happiness of the greatest number., 
Q: From this dominant standpoint the goodness of man is 
E measured in terms of thè good he does to his fellow-beings, 
= and God himself is not above being moral, since He is Love, 
which is continually manifesting itself in His infinite solicitude 
for His creatures. This constitutes the main traditional line 
of development in European ethics, though in practice there 
may have been a display of the sterner virtues toa much 
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eternal reward or eternal punishment to a man, whose average 
life falls considerably short of three score years and ten, 
nearly a third of which is spent in sleep, and a further consi- 
derable por tion of which is spent in the unmoral activities of 
eating and drinking, is on the face of it disproportionate, while 
it is certainly impossible to harmonise such eternal punishment 
with a God so benign as is conceived by Christianity. This 
difficulty increases still further, if we consider the traditional 
account of Adam’s fall, and the consequent curse, which all 
mankind is supposed to have inherited thenceforward. How- 
ever illogical this may in itself be, it serves as a practical 
conviction to the orthodox believer, though it may be argued 
that it makes morality utilitarian, a matter of profit and loss 
extended to eternity. Apart from this a further theoretical 
difficulty is involved, vizs., that any excessive emphasis on heaven 
and hell glorifies the personal achievement of this or that person 
irrespective of the fact whether human society as such—z.e., 
apart from the particular individuals comprised in it—attains 
the ideal of perfection. ‘This is not a negligible difficulty, if as 
we have already stated before the essence of Western ethics 
lies in this perfection of human society. 

When we direct our gaze to the philosophical ethics of 
Europe, we find a full-blooded emphasis on social service, 
zenerally in the form of a direct altruism, sometimes in the 
form of an individualism that is somehow productive of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number as in the system 
of Bentham. It is remarkable how the idea of personal 
immortality plays a most subordinate part almost an accidental 
one—in this secular ethics. Nobody emphasises it so much 
as Kant, and even he finds g place for it only as a postulate. 
It serves as a concept, a hypothesis, carrying a half-hearted 
conviction of its reality, without any definite idea of what this 
immortal life consists of. All their emphasis, all their logic, 
is centred on discovering the most satisfactory ideal of 
morality : an tdeal, that without unduly sacrificing individuality 
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somehow makes for the maximum of social efhciency or social 
well-being | 

But society continues imperfect. If so, wherein lies the 
efficacy of morality ? If as with Plato an individual realises his 
highest destiny only in a perfected society, how can any 
individual desist from his moral task, till this supreme task 
is achieved, and how can a man in the short span of three score 
years and ten achieve this end ? It is here that the European 
ethics is most unsatisfactory, and many an Easterner lays down 
a European book on ethics witn a feeling of supreme dissatis- 
faction, for he does not find in it what he most craves to find: 
eithef a clear account of life immortal, ora clear realisation 
that after the efforts of countless generations human society is 
somehow nearing perfection. 

It is at this stage that the Indian ideas of żarma and 
rebirth afford a connecting link. It is notorious how these 
ideas are rejected im ofo by representative European philo- 
sophers, while the Indian mind literally gloats over them. 
What is so intellectually satisfactory in the doctrine of Aarma 
is the intelligible account it gives of the inequalities of life and 
of the contents of that life. It portrays a soul perfecting itself 
in a series of births, till it reaps the rewards of its perfection 
in attaining mukz or freedom from the cycle of births and 
deaths. This reward comes as the culminating point in the 
history of a soul extending over centuries, not as the end of a 
hectic adventure completed in a few decades. 

So far so good. But these ideas have had the fatal effect 
of fostering fatalism in the masses, which, however, is not 
inherent in it, for arma is both causative and effectual ;-man 
is expected not merely to be the passive sufferer of his past 
karma, but he can modify it and thus build up his future żarma. 
So far as the Indian intelligentia are concerned there has deve- 
loped the idea of moksha, variously interpreted, but all agreeing 
that it means cessation from birth and death. As to how this 
moksha is to be pesccionlly attained has given. ie to two 
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divergent conceptions of morality, which have not always been: 
sought to be harmonised. | 

(1) First of all there is an emphasis on the Dharma of 
status, on the fulfilment of ordinary duties of maintaining family 
continuity, honouring the parents and the guru, and perform- 
ing the various ceremonies enjoined by the Sds¢ras. These 
include the duty of charity. But the best friend of India can 
hardly pretend that this spirit of charity has always found a 
correct outlet. More often than not it has ended in the 
erection of temples and costly endowments thereof for the 
feeding of the priestly classes, and sometimes of the genuinely 
needy and poor, Even this charity carries with it the rea of 
religious punyan so as to lessen the burden of sin and reap 
the reward in the life hereafter. Buddhism—more than 
Hinduism, which, however, has absorbed some of the highest 
elements in Buddhism—affords unsurpassable instances of 
genuine charity.. The life of Lord Buddha and his great 
imperial follower, ‘Asoka, struck the keynote of human sym- 
pathy, which has shone untarnished in the course of ages. 
But Buddhism has died out in India, and in its transplanted 
homes of China and Japan it has lost much of its purity and 
become mixed with elements of Confucianism and Shintoism. 
For all practical purposes the Hindu conception of Dharma 
with its more or less conventionalised prescriptions and duties 
remains the dominant ethical concept of India. But as we 
have already suggested above, it is a concept that is definitely 
subordinated to mokgha.’ Mes . 

(2) Secondly there is the conception of wifaraga, an ascetic 
isolation, which by itself has the power to close the gates of death 
and to open the gates of an, eternal ānanda. The discussion of 
this ideal is fraught with a particular difficulty inasmuch as there 
is a conflict of interpretations as to its exact meaning. So far 


Ts The morality of Dharma finds its highest manifestation in a Jeevanmukta who 
is in tho world yet not of it, who is moral but without attachment to the fruits of 


morality. ~~ ; 
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as my observation goes, I have come to feel that for the aver- 
age Hindu mind the idea of giving up the world has a fascina- 
tion, which frankly speaking is incomprehensible to a non-Hindu 
mind. But one can see it isthe legitimate outcome of the view, 
which regards mundane life as the source of temptation, as a 
subtle Syren, which makes the @/man turn from its divine pur- 
suit and lose itself in the charms of a fickle world. At the bottom 
of every pious Hindu’s mind there is a desire to fly this world 
with all its loves and allurements. (This interpretation may be 
challenged by some sects of Hindus, who repudiate the ascetic 
ideal altogether, but I think it will hold on the whole.) The 
result“is the familiar sight in India: the recluse in the depths of 
a forest, or on the top of a mountain, living his solitary exist- 
ence, meditating, till he obeys the call of death—or rather as 
is said he himself chooses to let his @/man out of his body. He 
may occasionally be seen by a few ardent disciples. But he 
remains unaffected, whether he is seen or not. Whether such 
a mode of life can be philosophically justified or not, there is no 
doubt about the sincerity or the strength of convictions under- 
lying it. He is a genuine coin, that may not have any market 
value, but the coin rings true. His austerity is awe-inspiring 
and commands admiration and even respect. It would be 
irrelevant to pause and discuss the numerous false coins, pal- 
pable imitations, that congregate at the temple doors, or go 
from house to house for alms. They cannot be defended, nor 
need they be defended. 

Now to return to the genuine ascetic. Is his life moral? 
If morality is essentially social in character, his life has no 
claim to being regarded as moral. The defenders of this ideal 
say that asa rule such an ascetic has already lived his Dharma, 
and having done so it is open to him to give up the ordinary 
code of morality, for morality is not the highest stage of life. 
They say the genuine ascetic is indeed not moral simply be- 
cause he has risen above morality,—not in the sense that he 
cannot be tainted by immorality, a preposterous claim advanced 
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in fact by charlatans, trading on human credulity, but in the 
sense that he has risen above the necessity of observing the 
Dharma of the ordinary man, which is the only morality that is 
zealously maintained by the rank and file of Hindus. They 
justify the right of man to abjure society so soon as it becomes 
a hindrance to his spiritual development. Ata certain stage 
the G@man rises above the necessity of a society. It tires of 
communing with society. It hungers for a larger field, and it 
can find no rest till it communes with the spirit of the universe 
itself, till in fact it finds itself in it. A/man accost$ the Afman, 
and there is peace, anda, that passeth comprehension. (Cf 
Mundaka Upanishad S rb). . 

It is at this point that the divergence between the Indian 
and the Western mind becomes most marked. To the latter 
morality is always the highest category, and it is because the 
former denies this that the European finds a moral deficiency 
in the highest thought of India. Perhaps the charge is true, 
and the Indian defence is also true, provided we accept the 
metaphysical conceptions that underlie the conception of a 
supermoral or even an unmoral Nirguna Brahman. 

But it seems to me that this historic emphasis on a super- 
moral asceticism is an aberration due to a perverse interpreta- 
tion of the original masters. It is certainly noteworthy that the 
greatest names in the history of Indian Ethics are not of those, 
who in a mood of sullen disaffection bade goodbye to the world 
and left the suffering humanity to take care of itself. Rather 
are they of those, who underwent a silent and a studious prepa- 
ration in the depths of their soul, and when they understood the 
mystery of life and death, they did not keep their knowledge as 
a cherished secret, but „came out into the open arena and did 
not rest, till they had enlightened their fellow-beings. They 
may have spent several years of their lives in ascetic solitude, but 
it was only to prepare themselves for their mission in life; not be- 
cause they thought such an ascetic life as superior to the claims 
of this work-a-day world, but asa necessary strenuous discipline 
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fitting them all the better for the conquest of ignorance and 
evil in their fellow-beings. Buddha and Mahavir, Sankara and 
Ramanujacharya, Kaber and Nanak, Dayanand Saraswati and 
Sri Ramakeishna were all men of austere, but noble and gener- 
ous character, who in the quest of their own mofga did not for- 
get the needs of humanity and were ever ready to spend the 
rich treasure of their spiritual experience for the elevation of 
mankind. I feel convinced that on the basis of their teaching 
the Mutts they established were not meant to be rich and 
merely feedihg the pious pilgrim or the stray visitor. They 
were essentially meant to be missionary institutions keeping 
alive the true knowledge and teaching the right path to salva- 
tion. They were not meant to be the habitations of recluses in- 
tent on their personal salvation, but of men, who had conquered 
their passions and were prepared to give up the ordinary plea- 
sures of life for the supreme pleasure of helping other strugg- 
ling soulsin their upward march. “He who controlling the 
senses by the mind,” says Sri Krishna in-the Bhagwad Gita, 
“unattached directs his organs of sense to the path of work, 
he, O Arjuna, excels.” The ethics of the Gita is nothing if 
not an ethics of action, stern and rigorous. 

Here may conceivably rise the voice of a defender of abso- 
lute renunciation: ‘‘ You lay the burden of action even on the 
masterly souls. But the world has continued imperfect, and 
will continue imperfect. Where is the conceivable end of this 
process ? and if it does not end, must the soul of a Sankara or 
a Ramanuja, Buddha or Christ be continuously reborn as Sri 
Krishna promises to do whenever adharma reigns supreme in 
the universe? But Sri Krishna is God himself, and why should 
mortals shoulder the burden which God has taken upon him- 
self ?”’ 

The difficulty is real, for on the basis of Western ideas no 


soul can claim rest for itself till the whole human society is ele- 


vated to its utmost height. The answer to this difficulty comes 


from the theory of evolution. Society continues imperfect and 
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must necessarily continue imperfect endlessly, for there is an 
endlessly continuous supply of souls that have to win their 
battles in samsar. Hence the perfection of society as a whole 
becomes endlessly postponed, though it ts perfectly conceivable 
that an individual a/man"in the course of ages may have so 
disciplined itself through unselfish social service as to have 
merited moksa or mukti from further births. This is the point 
at which the Western emphasis on social service and the Hindu 
emphasis on mokga meet and synchronise. The exaggerations 
of both the viewpoints in their mutual isolation Ise their edge. 
‘For morality as social service by itself, coupled with the end- 
dessness of social imperfection, does not sufficiently Bring out 
the importance of a soul finding itself, becoming truly itself 
through the struggles of a moral life. On the other hand a mere 
emphasis on the development of an individual d/man places it 
outside the realm of pure morality and lends colour to the 
Western criticism that the highest Indian thought does not 
emphasise the highest morality. As I have tried to show in 
this paper this charge cannot hold against the greatest masters 
of Indian thought and thus morality comes to have its rightful 
place as the indispensable accompaniment of the highest 
intellectual and spiritual life of India. As to the particular 
manifestations of this highest life the East and the West may 
differ, for the differences of racial psychology and historical 
traditions do count, but the essential idea of morality—serving 
society and attuning thereby the individual soul to the universal 
life—is present and must be present wherever human society, 
whether in the East or West, lays claim to being genuinely 
moral. 


A. R. WADIA 
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The most remarkable and important political contribution 
of Vedic times is the conception of the majesty of the assembly 
wielding corporate authority. The political consciousness of 
this period rose to'a metaphysical height when the loving 
devotion to the assembly as the citadel of free national ideals 
called forth ardent popular prayers, and their two assemblies 
were personified as positive powers in the life of the community.’ 
They were called the “Two daughters of Prajāpat (the god 
of creation). ’? Further idealization identified the majesty of 
the assembly with the power that is in everything and ts uni- 
versal—it is thus the objective spirit revealing and evolving 
itself through the assembly, Again it becomes the very spirit 
operating in worded speech, in sacrificial rites, in devotion of 
the heart. It is the great unknown that gives validity and 
dignity to the assemblies, inspiration and vision to the speakers, 
usefulness to meetings, and attractiveness to consultation. In 
short, it is the one spiritual principle underlying all the phases 
of the social mind. In highly figurative language the Vedas 
have named it Virij—literally meaning splendour—as they felt 
the august presence of an inscrutable power in social unity 
beyond analysis and description. This was how they expressed 
poetically the operation of the transcendental reason of later 
philosophy in its practical aspect. A few passages are given 
below : 


“u Virāj was at first all this (uniyerse.)... 

She mounted up and entered the assembly, 
He who knows this becomes polite and courtly 
And people come as guests to his assembly, 


s Atharva Veda, 1: 13. 4; XIX, 55. $ 
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She mounted up and passed within the meeting, 
He who knows this becomes fit for the meeting, 
And people come to his hall of meeting. 


She mounted up and entered consultation, 
Who so knows this is fit to be consulted, 
And people come to his consultation.” 
Again : 
“ Vira] is speech and earth and air's mid région, 
He is Prajapati (god of creation) and Mrityu (god of death)."’ 


“They call Virāj the father of devotion, 
He whom, advancing, sacrifices follow,” n 


“ By whose control and hest the špirit moveth, 
He is Virāj ih highest heaven, O Sages! 
Breathless, moving by breath of living creatures,” 


“Who hath pèrceived Virfij’s duplications, 

Her seasons and her rule and her practice, 

Who knows her steps, how oft, how far extended, 
Who knows her home and number of dawnings? ™ ! 


Griffith speaks of Virāj as a ‘ mysterious divine being or 
abstraction evolved by speculation, endowed with creative and 
other Miraculous powers, and the subject of many fanciful 
allegories.”* Virāj is both male and female. The Rig Veda 
traces its birth to purusha (the world-being), and later it is 
identified with him. The commentator Sayana includes it 
among the “ thirty-four ” primary gods of the Vedic pantheon.” 
It is thus equivalent to the Christian conception of “ the Word ” 
and “the Holy Spirit ” in the context of the passages above, 
atid is partly Platonic and partly Hegelian in character. 

The Aryan anticipation of the divine presence, which was 
revealed by Christ in Himself when He said, “ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 


t Atharva Veda, VITI, 9, 10; IX, 10. 
3 Trans, of the Atharva Veda, Vol. I, p. 416, 
' 3 Wide Rig Veda, X, 55. 90. 
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midst of them,” * is also evident in the import of the passages, 
for they would mean nothing unless a constructive inter- 
pretation is given to ghem in the light of the general philoso- 
phical tendencies of the time. A common purpose in the mind 
of men as spiritual beings invites the divine, as the common 
connecting medium that converges all minds into a focus, one 
with the divine towards a higher realization. In philosophical 
language itis the gommon mind which, being interpreted by 
the speakers, draws the hearers through reciprocal under- 
standing ofthe object to be mutually evolved. The Aryans 
perceived it but faintly and vaguely yet truly, and found in 
the super-human and super-natural splendour a really transcend- 
ental principle—something ineffably uniting the speakers and 
the hearers and all present into a collective body, and making 
corporate meetings and co-operative consultation possible for the 
ultimate production of the common good, It is a phase of the 
same political consciousness which prayed for the unity of the 
tribes,? and the freedom of the people,’ and the long life of 
the elders and the assembly itself. 

Very easily it can be seen that Viraj is at the start identi- 
fied with the whole universe pervading it as its principle, 
much like the world-soul of the Vedanta or of the Platonic and 
the Stoic philosophy. It is thus a universal principle which 
only becomes specified in application for political purposes. 
Its entry into the assembly imports directly that it has some 
action there and this is but its social aspect ; it is one side of the 
universal principle. The minds of the members of the assembly 
are its legitimate sphere as far as its social side is concerned, 
It creates for them the necessary atmosphere and the medium 
to play in. Knowledge of its presence or in other words, of 
this principle makes people polite, etc., t.e., well disciplined, 
and gives authority to the rules; otherwise there can be no 


' Matt. XVIII, 20. 
* Atharva Veda, VIT, 52. 
a Rig Veda, X, 65, 441, 7 
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reason nor need for such parliamentary virtues. Where laws 
are operative respect and good-will of people are essentially 
indispensable. All people make ita point willingly to be there 
as guests and contribute their quota. The whole ‘business in 
this manner becomes co-operative in character. It is for 
Viraj that such things are possible. Virāj is the common back- 
ground for such inter-action between minds. 

The meeting is perhaps the most practical phase and 
consultation is the kernel of it. Here too Viraj plays an im- 
portant part. The awareness of this fact enables one to 
approach the meeting in the right spirit and its object is then 
properly appraised. Such a quality in those who meet is 
expected to render them helpful to one another. The serious- 
ness of purpose is realised in proportion to the consciousness 
of the need. Any high concern or calling has from this point 
of view something divine in it which men feel as super-human 
in its urge and authority—an intuition standing apart from 
ordinary intellectual operations. It is often perceived as an 
objective presence though after all a mere abstraction. A vast 
meeting for a very serious business inspires such awe and 
appears simply to be august and separate from those who 
attend it. It is no wonder that the spirit of the meeting is 
deified and then personified so that the spirit is said to work 
out in the meeting. 

Remembering that Kantian “ pure practical reason ” and 
Rousseau's ‘* general will’ are only variations of the one 
truth of the universal spirit operating in men individually and 
collectively, the as yet unelaborated Hindu doctrine had the 
necessary philosophical recognition, though the nature of its 
utility was uncertain and,unknown. All the political thinkers 
of the world, who left their marks on political science, had 
something of this metaphysical tendency of idealising the 
state. The Hindu did it in a strain, which is philosophically 
not at all different, with regard to the Vedic National Assembly 
representing: the early state. To them it was something 
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charged or connected with the divine as to Plato it was ‘ the 
embodiment of a pattern in heaven,” ' to Aristotle ‘ the great- 
est of goods,’’* to Hobbes ‘ the mortal god under the immortal 
god,’’* to»Hegel “ the footsteps of god in the world.”* The 
state is here raised to its ideal position and is shown to be 
‘‘rooted in man’s Spiritual nature."’* Row has given a sug- 
gestive parallel in keeping with the spirit of Hindu thought. 
“The nation-state kas, hke the individual, three bodies—for 
the Stiu/a Sarira, the physical body, the geographical unity, 
for the Sushma Sarira, the astral body, a common life and 
interests, for the Karma Sarira, the mental body, a conscious 
sentimént of unity and a centre of governing organ through 
which the common ego can realise itself and act.” ° 

Hillebrandt finds a sanctified aspect given to the assembly 
as an institution by religious ceremonies, prayers and sacrifices 
offered on its behalf.’ It is true, as has been seen above, from 
the religious standpoint, but there is yet something more which 
is metaphysical in character, and which in all probability power- 
fully influenced later orthodox thought on political authority. 
A suggestion is worth making here in the way of T. H. Green, 
in his criticism of Rousseau’s ‘general will,” that the Vedic 
philosophers saw through their assembly, in their conception of 
Viraj, the inscrutably transcendent splendour, that 


“u There’s on earth a yet auguster thing, 
Veiled though it be, than Parliament and King.” * 


And it is in keeping with their general philosophical outlook 
that to this “ auguster thing,” and not to such powers as the 
assembly and the king that ultimate power is really applicable. 


* Social Purpose, Muirhead ané Hetherington, p. 92. 
* Politica, 1, 3. 

* Leviathan, XVII. 

* Phil. of Right, Sec. 258. 

* Social Purpose, p. 98, 

* Dev. of Democtacy in India, p. 125. 

’ Vedische Mythologie, 2, 123-125. 

* Green's Bolitioal Obligation, p. 62. 
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Hence they looked upon Virāj as Plato’s Reason (Nous), as the 


source of law and discipline, and prayed to the same Virāj 
religiously : 


“Of her the gods and men said., 
That we may both have life let us invoke her 
Thus did they cry to her; 


a 
Come Strength, come Food, come Charmer, come Free-giver!" ! 


‘The unborn-spirit " of the Atharva Weda,” and the occa- 
sions for its actions illustrate further the conception of the 
objective spirit and its working. It is significantly designated 
“the working season,” “ the meeting season,” “ the conquering 
season,” i.e. the fit occasion for such actions. Thus a’parallel 
is supplied to the famous poem by Oxenham, “ Christ is born 
Again,” whenever a brave deed is done, darkness dispelled, and 
freedom wrought. A crude martial tone will be noticed in the 


extract below, in place of poetic beauty and refinement of 
feeling :— 


“ The man who knows the season called the working 
Takes to himself the active fame, 

His hated rival's active fame— 

The unborn-spirit is this Working Season. 


The man who knows the season called the meeting. 
Takes to himself the gathering fame, 

His hated rival's gathering fame— 

The unborn-spirit is this Meeting Season. 


The man who knows the season called conquering 
Takes to himself the conquering fame, 

His hated rival’s conquering fame— 

The unborn-spirit is this Conquering Season.” ° 


N. C. GANGULI 


L Atharva Veda, VIII, 10. 
®* Bk. IX, Hy. 5. 
. Atharva Veda, IX, 5, Griffith's translation, amended after St. Petersburg Dic- 


tionary. 








THE THEORY OF “MORAL GOODS.” 


The great question in ethics is in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of our moral judgments. Are the judgments about some 
indefinable quality or property, an ultimate notion of value or 
worth, which is simple and unanalysable and yet which belongs 
to a large number of objects which are all proper objects of 
moral judgmeħts? Suppose we say that tending the sick is good ; 
do we mean to say that we are expressing here a simple, 
unique, ¢urther-unanalysable quality connoted by the term good ? 
Do we mean to say that such an action possesses an objective 
and absolute value, in and for itself ? j 

In other words, itis of fundamental importance to deter- 
mine whether good expresses a simple indefinable quality— 
like, say, colour or taste, or, better still, extension, solidity, ete. 
The apostle of this doctrine of the indefinability of good, Dr. 
G. E. Moore, learnt it at the hands of Henry Sidgwick who 
himself, perhaps, learnt it from Kant. Neither in the Greek 
word “ Agathos,” nor in the Greek systems of ethics generally 
is there anything to suggest that the notion of good was re- 
garded by ancient philosophers as indefinable. In Aristotle, 
especially, good =the realisation of a thing's specific nature, its 
end or purpose. Hence the highest good for man is the 
complete and habitual exercise of the functions which make 
him a human being, i.e., self-development. Good therefore in 
Aristotle is not a simple indefnable quality, but a complex 
notion containing two or more distinctly intelligible ideas. The 
definition of good as the object of desire would also stultify 
its alleged simple nature and render it significant only in rela- 
tion to something else. 

Dr. Moore's arguments in support of his position may 
briefly be examined. His admission at the very beginning of 
that “admirable ethical algebra""—Principia Ethica—that the 
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substantive “the good” zs definable (p. 9) is unintelligible on 
the assumption that the adjective ‘ good’ is not so. Secondly, 
to suggest simply that good helongs te that class of simple, 
ultimate notions which admit of no definition, and yet which 
are intelligible enough, is to assume without proof that good is 
one of them. To say, again, that no one (of the many offered) 
of the definitions of good can be taken as ultimate is merely to 
show that, good being related to life ard consciousness, the 
standpoint of experience itself differs. Nor is the threat of 
the so-called naturalistic fallacy any more serious either. Hav- 
ing admitted that the substantive, the good, is definable (and, 
be it remembered, in all cases of defining good it is really the 
substantive that is being defined, for otherwise the fallacy 
would not arise at all), Dr. Moore bases this possibility on the 
discovery of “ some true proposition of the form,—Intelligence 
is good and intelligence alone is good" (p. 9). Now intelligence 
being as much a natural object as pleasure or desire, this defi- 
nition is on a par with other definitions of good, e.g., pleasure 
and pleasure alone is good in respect of the commission or 
avoidance of the fallacy in question. Lastly, when we have 
exhausted the whole notion of goodness itself by identifying it 
with something else, to ask of the latter whether it is itself 
good is surely absolutely meaningless. 

Good therefore is not indefinable, nor is it primarily an 
ethical concept. As a substantive it stands for the specific 
nature of an object which becomes the supreme object of its 
desire (Pleasure is the good), and as an adjective it signifies 
that the thing so qualified is conducive to the realisation of the 
object denoted by the substantive (This drama is good). 

The idea of the objectivity of goodness as a unique notion 
of value or worth has vitiated the whole of European ethics 
appearing under many forms, in some as good indefinable 
(Moore, Rashdall, Sidgwick, Mackenzie, ete.), in others as value 
impersonal (Bosanquet, Sorley, Windelband, Miinsterberg), 
yet in others as the Categorical Imperative. One form of it, 
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especially,—as the distinction between ‘good-in-itself’ and 
‘ good-as-megns '—is so universally held that it may be desir- 
able to draw attention to it. To facilitate the discovery of 
objects pérse good, Dr. Moore proposes to employ ‘the 
method of isolation’ (P. E., pp. 84, 93) consisting in isolating 
the given thing from all its possible relations and consequences 
and then asking of the remainder, whether it is itself good. I 
would, in this conneetion, employ also ‘the method of opposite 
effects,’ w hich consists in supposing that a given thing pro- 
duced, not its usual consequences, but just their opposites, and 
then asking whether we would then pronounce that thing to be 
good, * | feel certain that all unsophisticated minds, when 
asked, Is there any such thing in the world as a good-in-itself 
apart from all its possible consequences upon beings in the 
world ? will return a negative answer by an honest employment 
of the aforesaid two methods. 

Good-in-itself, value impersonal, Categorical Imperative, 
or Fitzi-Putzi, if you like: in whatever form, it is a witness of 
the triumph of Kant in the sphere of the Practical Reason 
while he failed to mesmerise modern thought by the ghost of 
the ‘thing-in-itself’ in the field of Pure Reason. Is it not 
high time to waken ourselves to the truth that good is always 
significant only as expressing a relation to some sentient beings, 
and that to speak of anything as per se good in our world is, 
to invert Kant's form, to apply a transcendental ‘ category ' to 
the sphere of the phenomenal ? 

For to think of good as an objective, absolute existence 
is to search for the various things in this world which are 
‘ good-in-themselves,’ which possess an ultimate value of their 
own, which consequently admit of beipg appropriated, possess- 
ed, and, as if it were, enjoyed. The good comes to be looked 
upon as consisting of various ‘goods’ such as, pleasure, happi- 


ness, virtue; knowledge, love, art, beauty, ete. The ideal 


becomes a life full of the richest contents—various ‘goods’ 
realised to their fullest extent possible. (Rashdall: ‘Theory of 
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Good and Evil, chs. on ‘Ideal Utilitarianism’ and ‘ Rational 
Utilitarianism.’) 

With this doctrine of the good as sconsisting of ‘ organic 
goods ' is necessarily connected the doctrine that the morality 
of an action depends upon its consequences (ibid, Vol. Il, p. 
41), a view common to all forms of hedonism and utilitarianism. 

Without offering to advance all the criticisms usually 
urged against such a system of ethics, I shall only try to illus- 
trate one or two consequences—difficulties, I should say, of 
holding such a view. The first relates to the well’known doc- 
trine of the commensurability of all values, which implies that 
when we have to choose between a higher and a lower g6od we 
can compare them and pronounce that one possesses more 
value than the other. Accordingly, bribery, unfaithfulness, 
disloyalty could be justified if we could thereby achieve some 
greater ‘hedonistic good.’ It may sometimes even be neces- 
sary for the moral agent to adopt a morally degrading pro- 
fession for the sake of producing a higher good! Nor should 
he “try to purchase his own moral purity at the cost of other 
people's well-being" (zdid, Vol. II, pp. 43-47). The end justi- 
fies the means. To do a great right we must do a little 
wrong. A charity of a hundred rupees is morally superior to 
one of ten rupees, forthe former produces more hedonistic 
good. All is fair in love and war: why, all's well that ends 
well. 

Who is to decide, however, what this social good is? 
How are we to ascertain which of two sets of consequences 
possesses the more value, especially if valuation is to be pro- 
perly conducted along Moore's lines? (P. E., pp. 22-23, and 


Ethics, pp. 18-20.) : . 
Another difficulty would arise in regard to the incompati- 
bility of the various ‘goods.’ How can we get over the 


‘dualism’ in morality, reconcile the conflict between self- 
development and self-sacrifice, so ably portrayed for us by 
Bradley ? Neither Rashdall nor Bosanquet (Suggestions in 
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Ethics, Chs. II and IIf) is able to give us a satisfactory 
answer to this question except by saying that in all such cases 
of conflict “Reason clearly pronounces ” for self-sacrifice. 
(Theory, of Good and Evil, Vol. II, pp. 85-95.) The idealistic 
doctrine of the common good in which the individual can find his 
true good also does not mend matters either, for though it is 
generally true that my good as a whole can be secured only by 
subserving the interests of society at large, it is absurd to 
suggest that there can possibly be no cases in which I as an 
individual can stand only to gain by following a particular line 
of action harmful to the majority of the community I live in. 
What ‘ought to be my conduct in such cases, and why? 
Reason always pronounces for self-surrender, but /ow, why ? 
Is it merely a case of ipse dixit P It is unfortunate that the 
pronouncements of reason—so unequivocal to the mind of Dean 
Rashdall—do not appear to be so to other minds. 

Yet another sorry feature of this system of ethics is 
revealed in the competitive character of the various ‘goods.’ 
This competition is two-fold. Since it is not possible to 
realize all the available goods—knowledge, virtue, pleasure, 
contemplation of beauty, art, etc., in an individual life, the 
individual has to choose between them and select those most 
after his heart or capacity. There is thus a competition 
amongst the goods themselves as for their own individual 
acceptance and realisation. (Imagine for instance, a great 
scientist called upon to serve in the army.) According to 
Rashdall, however, every life in which one or more of the goods 
remain unrealised is, pro fanfo, devoid of ‘true blessedness,’ 
and no life therefore can be said to attain the true end of its 
being. Secondly, competition entegs amongst the individuals 
for the possession of the largest possible share of these goods 
both in number and quantity. This phase of the question needs 
no elaboration (Theory, of Good and Evil, Vol. II, pp. 98-101). 
Sidgwick recognises this competitive character even more ex- 
pressly than Rashdall (Lectures on the Ethics of ‘Green, ete., 
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pp. 05-68). There is no gainsaying the fact that any system of 
ethics based on the conception of good as an objective fact, 
as consisting of various intrinsically valuable goods, ipso facto 
renders the ideal competitive in character. And the admission 
of competition in the ethical field, in the appropriation of the 
goods—leads, as Sidgwick himself recognises (ibid, p. 70), to 
moral lapses no less grave than those involved in economic 
competition. x 

Fhis brief examination of certain of its features should 
suffice to show that there is something fundaméntally wrong 
with a system of ethics based on the conception of good as 
involving various ‘goods.’ This is as much true of thee several 
forms of hedonism and utilitarianism as of the theories of 
perfectionism—not even excluding Green'’s—-which imply that 
realisation of art and science, of knowledge and beauty, love and 
happiness, etc., is to be our ideal. It is significant to observe 
that almost all European ethicists arrive at the same description 
of the ideal however cautiously they may begin their ethical 
studies (c/f. e.g., G. C. Field, Dr. Moore, Profs. Mackenzie and 
Taylor, A. K. Rogers, and Paulsen). If we are to write and 
read volumes on ethics in order to arrive at such an ideal, why 
not at once go to the end of things and declare that the moral 
ideal for humanity is everything that is desirable in the universe 
and that in an ideal state? Of what value is such a conception 
of the ideal for practical ethics? Justly does Rogers exclaim 
that such a view tends only “to encourage an illusory convic- 
tion that all things work together for good” and “ makes 
impossible demands upon our powers of calculation and previ- 
sion” (Theory of Ethics, p. 175). ` 

It is clear that what we have been examining till now Js 
not ethics proper but “the Science of Human Life, or Human 
well-being.” And of course it is true that the ‘goods’ necessary 
for this well-being are to be found not only in the field of ethics 
but in that of economics, of arts, of the sciences—-everywhere, 
in fact. Surely there is a confusion here between the science 
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of morality and that larger science of human welfare which 
may possibly include the ethical view-point also but which 
certainly cannot be comprehended by that standpoint alone ? 
May I tract this confusion to what B. Russel calls the Wester- 
ner's instinct of ‘‘ Possessiveness ’’ and his lack of faith in other 
standpoints—e.g., the religious—which also undertake to safe- 
guard human well-being? Ethics certainly ought not to become 
formalistic or contenéless (as in Kant), but in our search for the 
contents of moral life let us see to it that morality is not sub- 
stituted for by the standpoints of economics, of the arts and the 
sciences, etc. As it is, the employment of ‘ Good’ as the funda- 
mental*ethical concept has been the source of all this trouble : 
the doctrine of values in ethics is most mischievous and mislead- 
ing. Instead, I should like to employ a concept which is, at 
any rate, free from the suggestions of economic, artistic, and 
scientific utilities as having a bearing on man’s moral excellence 
—the concept of right, e.g., I should hold that while ‘right’ 
expresses the purely moral character or point of view, ‘good’ 
may be retained to express the contents of moral life. 

And I think that the path of life advocated in the Bhaga- 
bad-Gita appears to reconcile the two view-points. Insisting 
as it does upon the importance of all the three well-known 
‘Yogas’ or ‘margas,’ it holds forth the ideal of “ Jnanabaddha 
Bhaktiyuta Karmayoga.” Those who are so very much 
‘possessed’ with the idea of ‘social good’ and consequently 
accuse Indian ethics—through imperfect acquaintance of 
course—of anti-socialism, otherworldliness, and worse, ought 
to contemplate upon such phrases as : “Sarva Bhūta Hitam 
Param”; “ Yadbhūta Hitamatyantam tat Satyamiti dharani,” 
etc. The greatest good of all sentignt creatures—not merely 
of the greatest number of human beings—is the «/tima thule of 
consequences contemplated by it of any moral action. 
“ Dharma is what produces well-being"; “Rules of right and 
wrong are enacted for securing good both here and hereafter” 
(The Moksha-Dharma Parva, the Anusfsanika “Parva, and 
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several other sections of the Mahabharata dealing with Dharma), 
In fact, the word ‘ Dharma’ itself in one of its primary senses 
signifies ‘that which supports society,» and, consicering the 
importance which the conception of ‘Dharma’ plays in Indian 
thought, it cannot well be said that Indian ethics is anti-social 
or neglects social good. 

But while insisting so strongly on the outward effects of 
our actions, Indian ethics insists more on the state of the mind 
of the agent who performs arma. The ideal of the “ Sthita- 
Prajiia '’—there is no space here to expatiate on it—ought to 
be the eau ideal of all people striving to evolve a straight 
moral path while working for human uplift. Three chAracter- 
istics of the Sthita-Prajia may, however, be noted: (1) He 
is spontaneously moral and absolutely “nişkāma” or un- 
attached to the fruits of his actions—not merely a case of 
‘disinterested action’ cr ‘doing duty for duty’s sake’ but one 
which involves deep metaphysical issues which may all be 
comprehended, however, under the general term ‘ Gnostic.’ (2) 
His actions of necessity produce the greatest good of the whole 
universe. Thus perfect morality goes pari passu with universal 
good in the Sthita-Prajia: ‘ right ' and * good ' are at last re- 
conciled in him. (3) For himself, there is not that sense of 
“ fruitlessness futility,” “ disappointment and dissatisfaction ” 
which, in Prof. Taylor's opinion and (Problem of Conduct, p. 409) 
is the necessary consequence of all moral life ; he is all content- 
ment and happiness—pure bliss or Ananda. He does not “ sit 
down in a cool hour ” and calculate the respective good for self 
aud others, but he simply acts the right and the right in its own 
nature produces the good. He alone is capable of being truly 
moral. Hedonism, Rationalism, Utilitarianism, Perfectionism— 
all are harmoniously blended in the Sthita-Prajfia, and the ethics 
of values, ends or the conscious production and possession of 
‘goods ' must give place to the “ Ethics of Nishkamya karma” 


or ‘' Gnostic Activism.” 
: K. R. SRINIVASIYENGAR 
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THE DOCTRINE OF GOD COMMON TO THE 
BHAGAVAD GITA AND THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


A brief episode of the Mahabharata, containing only 700 
out of its 100,000 slokas, and about the size of the Gospel of 
St. John, the Hindu philosophic poem which we know as the 
Bhagavad Gita, has long been recognised as presenting points 
of view strikingly similar in ideas and expression to much of the 
teaching of the New Testament. This is not the time or place 
to discuss the many critical and historical problems that emerge 
from a study on modern and historical lines of the Gita and the 
New Testament. It is a common procedure to resort to the 
theory of borrowing for the explanation of the existence of affini- 
ties, but conclusive proof is often extra-ordinarily difficult, parti- 
cularly with literature of uncertain date. A German scholar, 
Dr. Lorinser, attempted to maintain in an elaborate treatise on 
the subject that the author of the Gita borrowed many of his 
ideas and expressions and his most characteristic doctrine of 
Bhakti from the New Testament, while the American Orientalist, 
‘Professor Hopkins, has sought to prove, from a considerable 
body of internal evidence, that the author of the Gita was 
acquainted with the Gospel of St. John. Mr. K. T. Telang on 
the other hand claimed for the Gita an antiquity extending as far 
back at least as the fourth century B.C., and in that case there 
would manifestly be the possibility of borrowing on the other 
side. Scholarship is even more divided on the date of the Gita 
than it is in regard to particular books of the New Testament. 
Scholars like Weber, Lassen and Davies have sought to show 
that the Gita could not have been written before the third 
century A.D. Professor Garbe maintains that the Gita is a 
composite work, and considers that the original Gita containing 
‘the theistic elements dates f rom the first half of "the second 
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century B.C., while the Vedantic additions belong to the second 
century A.D. Oldenberg confutes Garbe's standpoint as too 
subjective, but himself considers that the last six chapters of 
the Gita are an addendum. An American Orientalist, Professor 
Edgerton, in his recently published book on the Gita remarks, 
“We cannot date the Gita with any accuracy; all that we 
can say is that it was probably composed before the beginning 
of our era, but not more than a few centurjes before it.” Iam 
inclined to believe that this is the safer view; moreover | think 
modern scholars need to bear in mind that the authbrs of oriental 
religious works like the Gita and the books of the New Testa- 
ment were not professors of Tübingen, Yale, Oxford or Galcutta, 
and so did not attach the same importance to rigid logical 
consistency in their utterances as we do to-day, for in the realm 
of religious life and feeling there is a power that transcends 
logic. The theistic elements common to the Gita and the New 
Testament are more satisfactorily explained by a recognition 
of the fact that the human spirit everywhere is essentially 
religious, beset with the same needs, and filled with the same 
spiritual longings and aspirations after a living, personal, self- 
revealing God. Moreover both the Gita and the New Testament 
are one in seeking the truth, not because of its abstract interest, 
but because they believe that a full realisation of the Truth 
will in some way. or other solve all human problems, and 
make men free, free from all the troubles of this life and the 
life to come. The thoughts of the Gita like those of the 
New Testament, find their roots in the older literature. In the 
special efficacy assigned to sacrifice, and the identification of 
God with the sacrifice, the Gita goes back in the Vedas and 
Brahmanas; in describing the nature of the self, individual 
and supreme, it has recourse to the Upanishads and the 
philosophy of the Vedanta. In the prominence it assigns to 
Prakriti, and its antithetical relation to Purusa it has been 
influenced by the Samkhyan philosophy. In its distinctively 
theistic teaching, and the prominence it lays on ascetic practices 
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as a means of attaining to the divine, it is indebted to the 
Yoga system. In putting forward Krisna as the God-man. 
the incarnation of the Şupreme Being, it absorbs the Vasudevic | 
theology, and in admitting a relative value to the worship of 
the numerous gods of the popular faith, it built upon the poly- 
theistic tendencies of the masses of the people, while some 
important aspects of its ethical teaching, especially that 
relating to ahithsa,,or abstention from injury to living beings, 
may perhaps be regarded as Buddhistic. But the great contri- 
bution of the Gita to the religious thought and life of India is 
that aspect of its teaching which is paralleled in the New Testa- 
ment, ezs., the idea of Bhakti or devotional faith, and the 
conception of “a sin-forgiving, love-demanding Saviour-God in 
human form.” Professor Cowell long ago pointed out how 
nearly Bhakti corresponds to St. Augustine's definition of faith : 
“What is it,” asked Augustine, “to believe in God? By believing 
to love Him, by believing to be devoted to Him, by believing to 
enter into Him, and by personal union to become one with 
Him.” This Christian view of faith is essentially the view of 
Bhakti held by all the great Vaisnava sects, from the time of 
the Christian era to our own day, and it is always associated 
with the idea of an incarnate Saviour God. So far as Christianity 
is concerned the conception of a sin-forgiving, love-demanding 
Saviour God in human form as put forward in the New Testa- 
ment is but the culmination of the Messianic hope as progres- 
sively developed through many centuries by Jewish religious 
teachers. The New Testament writers agree in recognising 
Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth, as the perfectly righteous king 
and redeemer for whom devout souls had been yearning 
through the ages, the love of God incarnate, for to see and know 
Jesus, was to see and know the Father. 

Is it possible to frame a comprehensive definition of God 
as conceived in common in both the Gita and the New Testa- 
ment? I believe a definition on the following lines fairly 
expresses the common element contained in both. * God is the 
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absolute all-perfect spirit, both transcendent and immanent, 
and is eternal, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent, ethical and 
compassionate ; the creative source, sustainer, and Sovereign 
Director of the Universe who in self-revealing love has become 
incarnate for the world’s salvation, and for restoring men to 
eternal union with Himself.” | 

It would require a treatise*to justify this definition with 
detailed references, and exposition from bath of our sources. 
I can deal with only a few of the more important features of 
the common definiticn. , 

(1) Both the Gita and the New Testament think of God as 
the all-perfect personal Spirit. It must be remembered that 
the Gita is admittedly a philosophical poem, the philosophy of 
which is expounded in the interests of religion. On the other 
hand the philosophy underlying the New Testament teaching is 
pre-supposed rather than definitely expounded, while even its 
religious doctrines are expounded not so much from the 
standpoint of a theological system, as from the bearings of the 
doctrines on the practical life of men. From the philosophical 
point of view, the doctrine common to both may perhaps be 
regarded as a spiritual monism according to which spirit 
itself is the one true and sole substance of which all things are 
the manifestation and matter appears not as the opposite of 
spirit, but rather the other side of it—the manifested side, the 
symbol, the instrument, the expression of the spiritual in its 
finite or conditioned form. Noteworthy in this connection is 
the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, in which a distinction is 
made between God in His absolute eternal being, and God as 
He reveals Himself in creation and history. The Logos is 
spoken of as the medium gf God’s action in creation and all 
things come into being by means of Him. This distinction 
between God as self-existing and God as self-revealing, God as 
unconditioned and God as conditioned, come out also in the Gita. 


Avyaktam vyaktam &pannam manyante mam ayuddhayah 
Param bhavam ajānanto mamfivyayam anuttamam, 
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“ Men of no understanding deem me who am unperceived to 
have become perceptible knowing not my absolute, changeless 
and highest nature.” e 

But both our sources agree in ascribing personality to God, 
thinking of the Divine Being on the basis of what is perceived 
inthe human consciousness. Throughout the Gita and the New 
Testament, God is represented in countless passages as know- 
ing, loving and helping man. In the Gita a true knowledge 


of God is regarded as the one thing needful for spiritual 
emancipatiort. 


® ë . 
Janma karma ca me divyam evam yo vetti tattvatah, 
Tyaktva deham punarjanma naiti mim eta sorjuna. 


“He who knows in truth my divine birth and work having 
abandoned the body, cometh not to birth again. He comes 
to me, O Arjuna.” 

Many similar passages make it clear that knowledge is 
thought of not as external knowledge of vedic rites, nor asa 
metaphysical perception of the nature of the absolute, but 
rather as a spiritual communion of the human spirit with the 
divine. It is that identity of thought and nature in relation to 
God that is attained by the soul which finds its one exclusive 
source of delight in the Divine. The God of the Gita is thus 
not the absolute of the Vedanta beyond the range of speech 
or thought, but a Being who is regarded as capable of being 
in truth known, loved and adored, not a Being absolutely in- 
accessible to human thoughts and words, but the God of whom 
Jesus spoke, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength ” (Mark 3). Men have everywhere found it natural 
to conclude that the Supreme Power directing the Universe 
must be the same in His essential nature as their own higher 
selves, The Universe is from such a standpoint interpreted 
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in terms of the highest we know, not of the lowest, in terms of 
the personal or supra-personal and not in terms of the 
impersonal. But if there be justification for thinking of God 
as spirit, with a personality similar in essence to the personality 
of man, it will be generally admitted that it is a necessity of 
our nature to think of Him only as spirit entirely free from all 
the imperfections pertaining tothe human spirit, and so both 
the Gita and the New Testament represent God as the all-perfect 
spirit. This is the fundamental idea underlying the notable 
passage in the tenth chapter of the Gita beginning with the 
words : 


Param brahma, param dharma, pavitram paramam bhavan, 
Purusam saSvatam divyam, adidevam ajam vibhum.—}s. 


“Thou art the supreme Brahma, the supreme abode, the 
supreme means of purification, the primeval male, eternal, 
divine, the first God, the unborn, the all-pervading.”’ 

In the course of this passage the various phases of existence 
are enunciated, and what is highest and most essential in such 
phases of existence is God. Thus among lights He is the radiant 
sun, among the senses, He is the mind, among the mountains 
He is Meru, among men, He is king. There may be a pan- 
theistic flavour about many passages in the Gita, for the author 
lived ina pantheistic atmosphere. But the passage in question 
does not assert God’s identity with, or confinement within, such 
existences. Underlying the verses is very much the same 
thought as there is in the attribution to the Christian Messiah 
of such names as Lion, Sun, Morning Star, King, Lamb. The 
author of the Gita, pervaded as he is by a spirit of ardent 
personal theism, refuses to associate the all-perfect spirit with 
anything that bears the stamp of inferiority or imperfection. 
Significant in this direction is the last clause of the passage— 


Vistabhyaham idam krtsnam ekamsena sthitojagat 
“Having pervaded the whole universe with one fragment 


of myself E remain.” 
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The power and excellence of all existences is due 
to the animatıng energy of the Supreme Spirit, who conditions 
himself in them so far as is necessary for their maintenance 
and development, without being absorbed thereby. Every 
theistic religion governed by the concept of an all-embracing 
God has its difficulties with the problem of evil, and the Gita, 
loyal to the moral instinct at the expense maybe of logic and 
consistency, in more than one passage definitely rules out 
evil from God’s nature. To a passage in the seventh chapter 
suggestive of pantheism, it adds the significant verse : 


Balam balavatim ciham kaimarfgavivarjitam, 
Diharmaviruddho bhutesu kamo smi bharatarsabha.—,,,. 


“I am the strength of the strong, ffee from lust and 
passion, I am desire in beings that is not contrary to law.” 
Throughout the Christian scriptures, God is before all things 
the personal God, whose characteristic quality is holiness or 
holy love. What at first signified perhaps little more than a 
supernatural aloofness, came in the progress of revelation to 
connote the highest ethical qualities—purity, truth, and 
mercy. “Be ye holy for I am holy.” “ Ye therefore shall 
be perfect, as your Heavenly Father is perfect,” and throughout 
the New Testament conceives the perfections of God in terms 
of their incarnate expression in the historical Jesus, who went 
about doing good. 

(2) Both the Gita and the New Testament think of God as 
transcendent and immanent. [It is often popularly supposed 
that Semitic religion represents God as transcendent, while 
Indian religion represents him as immanent. The only element 
of truth in this is that Semitic religion has a tendency to 
emphasise the divine transcendence, while Indian religion has 
a corresponding tendency to emphasise the divine immanence. 
While the reflective mind of India has always loved to dwell 
upon the Divine Immanence, there have never been lacking 


powerful voices in the history of Indian religious thought 
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that proclaimed the reality of the divine transcendence and 
among such voices is the Gita; and while the more practical 
mind of the Hebrews and of the Christian nations of the West 
have chiefly thought of God as transcendent and 50 absolutely 
supreme Director of the moral life of man and the destinies 
of nations, yet throughout the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures it is evident.that the thought of the Divine Immanence is 
clearly grasped, and in the course of development of Christian 
theology, the Christian Church has always had its School 
of Mystics and with the exception perhaps of one or two 
short periods noted for their barren externalisin there have 
always been powerful teachers of recognised standing who have 
ably emphasised both aspects of the Divine character and 
fature, transcendence and immanence. In view of the Christian 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the Holy Spirit, this could hardly 
be otherwise, but it must be noted that Christian theologians 
in accordance with the practical character of Christianity, 
have generally used not the philosophic terms, Transcendence 
and Immanence, but the less technical terms Supremacy and 
Omnipresence. The Gita takes particular care in various passages 
to emphasise the truth that God is not limited by or imprisoned 
in the Universe. “All things abide in me. I abide not in 
them. Nor yet do all things abide in me; my self, producing the 
beings, supports the beings, yet it abides not in the beings.” 
The idea that God or the First Principle is more than all 
existent things, that the Universe is only a part thereof is at 
Jeast as old as the Purusha hymn of the Rigveda in which the 
entire Universe is derived only from one quarter of the Cosmic 
Purusha. If we regard pantheism as teaching that there is no 
room for God, independently of the Universe, but only within 
it, the term God and the Universe become synonymous. 
The Gita in its essential teaching is thus emphatically not pan- 
theistic. Similarly its teaching is by no means in accord with 
the idealistic monism of the Vedanta, which denies the reality 
>~ and existence of the Universe, and asserts that God alone and 
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nothing besides him is real. ‘Ihe Gita recognises the reality 
of matter and the material Universe as an eternal phase of the 
Supreme Béing, as gonditioned. In the New Testament the 
operations,of nature and the whole life of man are directly as- 
cribed to God, in whom we live and move and have our being. 
The New Testament too emphasises the conception of God's 
spirit as the immanent energy that directs the moral fjfe of man. 
“Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and that the spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” (1 Cor. ,4,.) The emphasis that the 
New Testament lays on the conception of God as Creator and 
Sovereign who is over all, and through all and in all (Eph. $) 
shows.that while it recognises the idea of God as immanent in 
the Universe, and in man, it carefully avoids His confusion with 
and confinement within the Universe in any *pantheistic sense. 
Jesus spent most of-His time in seeking to imbibe his disciples 
and others with the great conception of a kingdom of God 
whose sphere of operation was the human spirit. He wished 
men to realise that God ruled, not so much as a transcendent 
external power, as an immanent and vivifying spiritual energy 
in the hearts of men. On being asked by the Pharisees when 
the kingdom of God cometh, He answered them and said 
“The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation, 
neither shall they say, go here or there! for lo, the Kingdom 
of God is within you (Luke, ;%4;). Noteworthy too as 
further emphasising the fact of the divine immanence are the 
Christian doctrines of the Incarnation and the Spirit. The 
New Testament regards the life of Christ as in some special 
way a supreme manifestation of the life of God in human 
form, a tabernacle of God among men; and it regards the 
Holy Spirit as God approaching as a_ spirit the human spirit, 
and abiding there as an immanent quickening, sanctifying 
power. 

While the Gita and the New Testament give no warrant 
for the view that there is any existence independent of God 
yet they both insist with equal assurance, that sin is to be 
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ascribed to the individual and not to God. They make no 
attempt to solve the grave problem of sin and evil from the 
standpoint of philosophy and we are left to fall back on our 
own experience which suggests that as we are continually con- 
scious of thoughts and feelings which come into our conscious- 
ness, and which yet we do not make our own, so “there may 
be an absolute consciousness of the universe without any 
need for supposing that all the contents of the universe actual- 
ly belong to it. (W. L. Walker, Christian Theism and 
Spiritual Monism, p. 196.) In any case, it is assumed that 
we cannot do violence to that which we know to be the 
highest within us. No amount of philosophical argument can 
quench the authority of the divine voice within me which 
I know to be my highest self, and which tells me that the Divine 
Being who claims me for Himself and whose presence is more 
real to me than life itself, is a holy Being, totally free from 
all taint of moral evil, the inexhaustible fountain of all that 
is true, beautiful and good. 

(3) Both our sources represent God as in self-revealing 
love becoming incarnate for the world’s salvation, and for restor- 
ing men to eternal union with Himself. 

Seeing that both the Gita and the New Testament think 
of God not so much in terms of the abstract absolute of Philo- 


sophy, as in terms of personal Religion, Love becomes the 


dominant element in his Being. Love on God's part has been 
defined as “ God’s desire to impart Himself and all good to 
other beings, and to possess them for His own in spiritual 
fellowship.” In all true love there are two fundamental 
impulses, the desire to possess and the desire to impart, and 
we have in both our sources these impulses represented as 
elements in the Divine love. So far as the Gita is concerned 
there is the well-known passage on incarnation 


Yadayada hi dharmasya glanirbhavati Bharata, 


abhyutthinam adharmasya tadatmanam srijamyaham 
. 
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Paritriniya sidhunim vināśāya ca duskftaim 
Dharmasamsthapanfarthiya sambhavami yuge yuge... 


Ths’ 





: “ For whenever there is a decay of the law, and an ascendancy 
of lawlessness, then I create myself. For the protection of 
the good, and the destruction of evil-doers, and for the estab- 
lishment of the law, am I born age after age.” The fundamental 
thought of this passage clearly is that God imparts Himself 
to men from time to time, becomes incarnate as man, so that 
men may be saved from sin, and find their eternal refuge in the 
Divine. The expression “for the destruction of evil-doers ” 
must bé interpreted in connection with the context and the 
whole tenour of the teaching of the book. In the verses 
immediately following the passage I have quoted it is stated 
that all who take refuge in Him, and are thus freed from passion 
fear and wrath, may enter His .being. Then too we cannot 
ignore in this connection the very notable passage in the 
ninth chapter :— 








‘Even if one of very evil life worships me with exclusive vå 

devotion, he shall be deemed good, for he is rightly resolved. 
Soon he becomes of virtuous nature and attains to eternal 
peace. O Kaunteya, recognise that no devotee of mine is : 
lost. For taking refuge with me, O Partha, even those who 
Jare of sinful birth, women, Vaisyas and Sūdras reach the 
supreme goal!” l 

When Krisna therefore says that he is come into the 
world not only for the protection of the good, but for the 
destruction of evil-doers, it can only mean for the destruction 
| of those who are persistently perverse and impenitent. 

Then too final emancipation in the Gita is not to be conceiv- 
ed, after the manner of the Sinkhya asacondition of redemp- 
tion involving individual existence with the loss of all con- 
sciousness, nor is the nirvana mentioned in the Gita to be 
interpreted in its Vedantic or Buddhistie sense, for the simple 
reason that the conception of God in the Gita is fundamentally 
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different from these systems, and religious terms are used with 
quite a different meaning, The parallelism suggested in such 
passages as worshippers of gods go to gods, my devotees 
come to me (7s) suggest that an éntering into Krisna as 
God is not understood in the sense of complete absorption 
into the Absolute with the loss of all individual consciousness. 
There are two passages to which reference may be made— 


, 
[dam jninamupésritya mama sidharmyam Agatah 
Sarge pi nopajayante pralaye na vyathanti ca.—'J. 


“They who resorting to this knowledge have attained tike- 


‘ness of nature with me, are not born at the creatiom and are 
not disturbed at the dissolution.” 


And again— 


Yah śāstravidhim utsrijya vartate kamakaratah 
Na sa siddhim avapnoti nasukham na param gatim.—}4. 


“He who abandoning scriptures’ ordinances, acts in accord- 
ance with his desire does not attain perfection, nor happiness, 
nor the highest goal.” In the former passage “sadhar.nya ` 
does not indicate like “aikātmya,” identity of essence, but likeness 
of nature, and in the latter passage, perfection and the highest 
goal are evidently regarded as synonymous with and including 
“happiness,” and thus involving the continuation of personal 


‘consciousness. The great passage in the New [estament 
corresponding to the one I have quoted from the Gita is “God 


so loved the world that He gave His only begotten son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal 


life (St. John 3). The tenour of the New Testament is that 
God giving His son, is equivalent to God giving Himself, for 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
- (2 Cor. 4.) It is the Living God Who is the Saviour of all 


men, specially of them that believe (1 Tim. =, )s 
. 
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The Gita speaks of successive incarnations, but the New 
Testament speaks of one. Yet the Christian scriptures by no 
means thinks of Jesus as the only human representative of 
God upon earth. He is rather the culmination of the self- 
revelation of God in human life. “God having of old time 
spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions and 
in divers manners hath at the end of these days spose unto 
us in His Son whom He appointed heir of all things.” (Heb. 
ty). So the Christian theologian seems quite justified in 
thinking of all the great prophets of old as incarnations of God 
in a partial and limited degree, while Christ alone is the fulness 
of the „Godhead bodily. A distinction on similar lines is often 
made between the partial incarnations of Visnu, and the full 
Incarnation as realised in Krisna. Then too the New Testa- 
ment regards all who have become united in living faith to 
Christ as embodiments or incarnations of the Divine Christ. 
Said St. Paul, “I have been crucified with Christ, yet l live; 
and yet no longer Í, but Christ liveth in me.” (Gal. 2.) So 
in the Gospel of St. John we find Christ praying “that they may 
all be one, even as Thou, Father, art in me, and | in thee, 
that they also may be one in us.” (St. John +.) The Incarna- 
tion of Christ as set forth in the New Testament is not the 
absolutely isolated event it is sometimes represented to be in 
certain phases of a superficial Westerngheology. It is some- 
thing that must be repeated in a very real and vital way in every 
disciple of Christ, so that he may be able to say "For me 
to live in Christ.” The only Christianity that can be regarded 
as the genuine thing is that in which Christ is repeated in the 
lives of His followers. To incarnate Christ is to be His 
disciple. 

Both the Gita and the New Testament seem to entertain 
no doubts as tothe possibility of incarnation. If there be an 
impassable gulf of difference in nature between God and man, 
then indeed incarnation is inconceivable; but if there be 
kinship between God and man_in the sense that God is the 
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all-perfect personal spirit, a living conscious personality, as 
the Gita and the New Testament represent Him to be, then the 
idea of incarnation is by no means in itself incredible. 

(4) There are intimations in both the Gita and the New 
Testament that God is to be conceived of ‘as 7riune. The 


great passage of the Gita in this connection is worthy of 
quotation :— 


Dvivimau purusau loke ksarasciksafa eva ca 
Ksarah sarvini bhiitani, kiitastho’ ksara ucyate 
Uttamah purusastvanya paramatmetyudahritah 
Yo loka trayam avisya bibhartyavyaya ISvarah 
Yasmat ksaram atito ham, aksarad api cottamah 
Ato smi Igke vede ca prathitah purusottamah. 

XV, 10-18. 


“ These two beings there are in the world, the perishable and 
the imperishable. The perishable is all living things. The one 
set on high is called the imperishable. But the highest being 
is another called the ‘ supreme-self,’ the changeless Lord, who 
having pervaded the three worlds sustains them. Since | am 
beyond the perishable, and higher than the imperishable, there- 
fore am I celebrated in the world and in the Veda as the best 
of beings.” 

Here it isto be noted that purusha, commonly used for 
spirit, is used to denote perishable matter. This would indicate 
that the author of the Gita spiritualises matter in this connec- 
tion and regards it as a spiritual manifestation or expression 
of the Divine. Thus we have three existences: 


(1) The absolute spirit in his unconditioned form. 

(2) The world-soul,. the spirit animating the world of 
nature and man. 

(3) Material creation, regarded as the spiritual expression 
of the Divine. 

There is here a very real parallel to the intimations of God 
as Triune that we find in the New Testament: 
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(1) God the father in His absolute eternal- being. | 

(2) The spirit, regarded in the Old Testament rather 
as the impersonal eneggy of the Divine, brooding on the face- of 
the waters in creation, and influencing the lives of men and 
nations, and in the New Testament viewed more and more per- 
sonally as God working in man, as the Holy Spirit. Christ is also 
regarded as becoming incarnate through the agency of the 
Spirit. 

(3) Christ is looked upon as the crown of the creation, 
the first-born of all creation (Col. +4) and in view of his incar- 
nation in human life a new sanctity is assigned to humanity 
and the whole material creation. He is regarded in many 
passages as truly one with God. 




















He that hath seen me hath seen the Father (John 44). 
l and the Father are one (John $5). 


Then too the sanctified Church is continually regarded by 
St. Paul as the body of Deity, and accordingly the goal of 
spiritual aspiration is that humanity ‘‘ may be filled with the 
fulness of God.” (Epp. ;4). The ultimate incarnation is there- 
fore, according to St. Paul’s view, ideal humanity, the purified 
Church of God, spiritualised creation. The Trinitarianism of ~ 
early Christianity is the product of a great religious experience 
which led the early Christian disciples to a conception of the 
Divine Being richer than that which characterised the bare 
monotheism too typical of their day. As they came in 
contact with the living and risen Jesus they became aware of 
a new and rich stream of influence which they knew to be 
essentially divine in character. In the historic and a 
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Christ they came to.see and feel God under human conditions 
As a result of their contact with Christ they felt too that they ^ 
were brought into closer touch with God as an indwelling 
presence, a spirit of Holiness, the Holy Spirit in the. soul. So 
they began to speak of the Revelation of the Divine in their 
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lives in a three-fold way, the love of God the Father, the grace 
of the Lord Jesus, and the communion of the Holy Spirit. So it 
happens that most thinking minds to-day in the Christian Church 
regard the trinitarian doctrine not as a blot upon the" Christian 
faith, but as one of the bulwarks of our common Catholic 
Christianity saving us on the one side from the perils of a bare 
unitarianism, and on the other side from the perils of an 
exuberant polytheism. God is no lonely and isolated being 
standing apart in eternal and splendid isolation from the world. 
There is no eternal gulf revealing a fundamental difference of 
ature between divinity and humanity. There is an element 
ae ‘humanity in divinity, and divinity in humanity, and the, gulf 
has been bridged in the Divine Man in whom we attain divine 

| 1 Sonship through tħe Spirit. I have tried to limit myself 
strictly to the subject of my paper—the common elements in 
the Theology of the Gita and the New Testament. There are 
“many points of agreement and difference, theological and ethi- 
cal, to which | could refer, but this outstanding lesson they 
“teach in common, that true religion is no mere code of laws, 
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in its abiding essence, is God as an incarnate personality, trans- 
_ forming our individual lives and the environment in which we 


live and move and have our being. 
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